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Ant. I.—Lord Melbourne’s Papers. Edited by Lioyp C., 
Sanpers. With a Preface by Earl Cowper, K.G. 
London: 1889. 


HE ‘ Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne’ published by Mr. 
Torrens in 1878, which were reviewed shortly afterwards 
in these pages by the late Mr. Massey, the eminent historian 
of the reign of George III., contain a full account of the 
public and political life of that minister, with numerous 
extracts from his speeches in Parliament, and some references 
to his correspondence with his colleagues. But Mr. Torrens 
had no access to the private and confidential papers of Lord 
Melbourne’s family, and, as Lord Cowper remarks in the 
note he has prefixed to the volume now before us, ‘ the whole 
‘ personality of the man, the eccentricity and the brilliancy 
‘and the warmth, disappeared’ in the former biography. 
The object of the present publication is to give the world a 
far more accurate and authentic picture of the life and 
character of a very remarkable man than could be drawn 
from the materials at Mr. Torrens’s disposal; and we are in- 
debted to Lord Cowper and his able coadjutor, Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders, for a large and interesting addition to what was 
known of William, Viscount Melbourne. 

His countrymen generally have scarcely realised his right 
position among modern statesmen; the popular idea of him 
is that he was a man of pleasure, who, by some curious freek 
of fortune, became prime minister, in which position he 
amused himself by asking riddles of deputations which 
waited on him. His work as Chief Secretary for Ireland, his 
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308 Lord Melbourne’s Papers. April, 
labours at the Home Office, the difficulty and delicacy of his 
position as prime minister, and the patriotic, constitutional, 
and perfect manner in which he advised the Queen in the 
first years of her reign, give him a claim to a juster estimate 
from posterity. The student of character who regards the 
man and not the politician, will find him far more worthy of 
study than many statesmen who have filled a larger space for 
a longer time in the public eye. His originality, his broad 
and liberal spirit, his insight into men and things, his ripe 
experience, give him a place, if we also bear in mind his 
political position, of a unique kind. 

But it is impossible to grasp the true significance of the 
correspondence which Lord Cowper has now made public, 
unless the leading events of Lord Melbourne’s life are first 
fixed in the mind. Without, therefore, touching on points 
which are well known, we shall endeavour to show the 
fresh light which is thrown upon Lord Melbourne’s career as 
a whole by the new material of which we are now in posses- 
sion. In many respects Lord Melbourne’s life in its main 
outlines is comparatively short, for he was advanced in years 
before he obtained a striking position among contemporary 
politicians. 

William Lamb was the second son of Peniston, first 
Viscount Melbourne, and was born on March 15, 1779.* 
His father was one of those men who owe their position to 
the hard-headed shrewdness of a predecessor, for William 
Lamb’s grandfather Mathew was a solicitor with a large and 
lucrative practice, who throughout his life was continually 
adding to his worldly possessions, so that at his death he 
was able to leave ‘to his only son Peniston property esti- 
‘ mated at nearly half a million, besides half a million of ready 
‘money.’ Sir Mathew (for he had been created a baronet 
in 1755) numbered among his estates Brocket Hall, which 
he had purchased in 1746—a house for many years the centre 
of the first political society of the day, since it was subse- 
quently the home of the second Lord Melbourne and then of 
Lord Palmerston. Like many other notable men, William 
Lamb derived his intellectval abilities and social attractions 
from his mother, who, by universal consent, was one of the 
most gifted and charming women of her time. ‘The best 
‘ friend I ever had in my life, and the cleverest of women,’ 








* The first Lord Melbourne was created an Irish baron, and an 
Irish viscount in 1781; he received a British peerage in 1815. 
+ Melbourne Papers, p. 2. 
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was what Byron wrote of her in his diary. ‘The most 
‘ sagacious woman I ever knew,’ was her son’s description.* 

There is little that is notable in Lamb’s early years. He 
went to Eton, and thence to Cambridge, and, as was not 
uncommon at the end of the last century, after leaving 
Cambridge he proceeded to a Scotch university, becoming a 
student at Glasgow along with his brother Frederick in 
1799. His letters from Glasgow are, says Lord Cowper, in 
the preface to the volume of papers, ‘ disappointing,’ and are 
characterised, in his opinion, by a ‘self-sufficiency’ and 
‘ priggishness’ which was altogether absent in the man. 
But it must be borne in mind that the style of writing a 
hundred years ago was far more stiff than at the present 
day, and also that when a clever lad of twenty delivers an 
opinion upon literature or politics it is apt from its youthful 
superficiality to appear more priggish than it is in reality. 
Moreover, the letters are written to his mother, to whom the 
lad naturally desired to show his literary knowledge and 
political attainments. A letter so penned is altogether 
different from a verbal deliverance in a company of elders. 
We smile, amused perhaps, at the one; we are annoyed 
at the other. Here is a letter which well shows the bent of 
Melbourne’s mind when a Scotch student ; he was then clearly 
an ardent Whig in politics, and a versatile literary student. 
At the end peep out those unimpassioned views of things 
which characterised him in later life. 

After some desultory remarks on the books he had been 
reading, which are now forgotten, he writes :— 

‘TI believe I have now finished ail the literature I had to mention, 
and shall proceed to the observations upon men, manners, &c. Nothing 
is so essential as clear arrangement. Kinnaird’s want of tact, as you 
call it, or of propriety, as I think it may be termed, is a disease which 
I begin to consider as incurable. It must, therefore, be borne with. 
His consequence, which he always had, but which he greatly 
increased in Scotland, and his pompous profession of purity of morals, 
if they do not get better soon, must, I am afraid, be also considered as 
incurable. Everybody has foibles, from which, as Pitt says of 
Jacobinism, no quarantine can purify him, and these arehis! No resource 
remains but to make up your mind to put up with them, or to have 
nothing more to do with the possessor of them. As to Lewis’s way of 
laughing people out of them—which, by the way, you are sometimes 
alittle inclined to adopt—it only confirms them, and makes the person 
ridiculed hate you into the bargain. Lord Egremont is very good, and 
not the less so because he is in some measure right. You did not tell 
him, I suppose, that I say so. I have found out the persons whom he 


* Life of Lord Melbourne, i. p. 135. 
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has known who have been here. They are little Kingsman—whom, 
I believe, you do not know—a Scotch, chattering, riotous fellow with 
very considerable acuteness and ability, and Mr. Thomas, son of 
Sir George Thomas, a dull heavy drawling fellow. At least, so he 
was when he was here, and so he was thought all the time he was 
here, but I suppose Egremont found him fluent enough at his return. 
I wish you would get acquainted with Lord King and Parnell, that 
you may let me know how they are going on. I am afraid they are 
half mad, and only eager to overthrow the Church and put up the 
dissenters. ‘This last sentence brings me very naturally to the 
sermon, Which so exactly hits Lewis’s taste both in argument and 
eloquence. I confess it meets mine in neither. The first is founded 
upon false statements of former facts, upon random assertion of the 
present, and upon idle prophecies for the future. The latter is 
certainly vigorous in some places, but it is not excellent enough to be 
entitled to any consideration at a period when almost everybody can 
write with suflicient spirit and accuracy. Composition has become a 
mechanical art, which almost every person can obtain. It is difficult 
to find sometling good and just and new to say, but it is by no 
means difficult to find words in which to say it. What I particularly 
reprobate in this sermon, and what will be found in all writings of this 
nature, is the indiscriminate abuse of all who have thought against 
them. They take the faults and crimes of any one man, and apply 
them liberally to the whole sect. Because Bolingbroke was a 
debauched man, they say all atheists are debauched ; because Rousseau 
was a madman, they say all atheists are mad; because Mirabeau 
was a rogue, they say all atheists are rogues. This is a way of argu- 
ment entirely nonsensical, and completely refuted by facts; yet you 
will find it insisted upon throughout the whole of the sermon. How- 
ever, read it through. I do not think you can find one argument of 
the absurdity of which I cannot, I will not say convince you, for that 
is a bold word, but of the validity of which I cannot make you doubt. 
I do not like the dissenters, and this Hall is one. They are more 
zealous, and consequently more intolerant, than the Established Church. 
Their only object is power. If we are to have a prevailing religion, 
let us have one that is cool and indifferent, and such a one as we have 
got. Not that I am so foolish as to dread any fires and faggots, and 
wheels, and axes, but there are other modes of persecution. Tolera- 
tion is the only good and just principle, and toleration for every 
opinion that can possibly be formed. Adieu! This is a letter of 
criticism and observation. (P. 26.) 


In 1804 Lamb was called to the bar and turned his 
attention to professional work, but his course of life was 
soon changed by the death of his elder brother. In 1805 he 
became member for Leominster, and in June of the same 
year he married Lady Caroline Ponsonby. Too much space 
has been given by Mr. Torrens to the married life of Lord 
Melbourne. Jt was unfortunately one which afforded end- 
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less food for the gossips of the day, but it is now of little 
moment and less importance. Lady Caroline was gifted, 
wayward, and eccentric—little oddities, which in a young girl 
seemed only piquant originality, were later annoying follies. 
Lord Melbourne bore them with a good nature which some- 
times was probably akin to a contemptuous indifference, 
and was the kind of temper rather to further foolishness 
than overcome absurdities of conduct. Probably a less 
patient and more masterful man would have exercised a 
predominant influence over Lady Caroline at a very early 
period of their married life; for it cannot be doubted that, 
wayward as she was, Lady Caroline possessed a mind and 
nature which had not only many attractions, but real 
intelligence and genuine feeling. She died in January 
1828. We give the following letter, written in 1809, which 
seems to exhibit the better side of her character in her 
quieter moments. Had this state of mind become habitual, 
a marriage which, during its later years, was a cause of 
sorrow to both husband and wife might have been a con- 
tinuing joy. 

‘ After dear boy was gone to bed I set out for Panshanger, having 
begun “ Adéle de Senanges,” which amused me somuch that I was 
there inno time. I found the bride and bridegroom in high health and 
spirits, though they really behave themselves in such a decorous 
manner, I should imagine they must have been married before. 

‘Lord and Lady Kinnaird are here, the former better than I ever 
hoped to see him. Panshanger is very pleasant in all respects. How 
sorry I am to hear Edward Paget has lost his arm! It was a very 
gallant action, I hear ; pray bring me accounts of it. If it is true 
your friend Lord Cawdor lost his Bill by one only, I shall be incon- 
solable. Lord Kinnaird and Lady Kinnaird are writing more letters 
than Lord Castlereagh ever did. Plunger ran away from me yester- 
day, and Francis found him parading about at the top of the park with 
some stray poultry. I would not bring my pretty Phillis with me, as 
you wished me not. 

‘They read last night some of the new Montagu letters. You 
cannot think how clever they are—unlike the style of a girl of 
fourteen ; but really, as so many married people are so like children 
in body and mind, it is quite well now and then that the reverse 
should take place. ‘Tum, I have just been stung. 

rte ye turOov 
Onpiov évri péduooa, kal Gdixa Tpavpara TorEl. 

‘I will study to be as pleasant a friend to you as Caroline George is 
to her husband. We seemed all of us acting a play last night in a new 
house, old people and all, met together from odd quarters. I think 
lately, my dearest William, we have been very troublesome to each 
other; which I take by wholesale to my own account and mean ty 
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correct, leaving you in retail a few little sins, which I know you will 
correct. Also do not say “ java.” Condemn me not to silence, and 
assist my imperfect memory. I will, on the other hand, be silent of a 
morning, entertaining after dinner ; docile, fearless as a heroine in the 
last volume of her troubles, strong as a mountain tiger, and active as 
those young savages, Basil’s boys, to whom, by the bye, you will give 
one shilling apiece. You should say to me, Raisonnez mieux et répli- 


quez moins,’ (P,73.) 


It was not until Canning became prime minister in 1827 
that Melbourne began his official career. He was then made 
Irish secretary, a post which be held not only in the adminis- 
tration of Canning and Lord Goderich, but with other 
followers of Mr. Canning in the Duke of Wellington’s 
Government until the resignation in March 1828 of Mr. 
Huskisson. That event, followed as it was by the resignation 
of the other Liberal members of the cabinet, caused the Duke’s 
ministry to become thoroughly Tory in its composition, and 
from this date Melbourne became a steady member of the 
Whig party. Although in his younger days he had an un- 
limited admiration of Mr. Fox, and a contempt for Tory men 
and measures, these views early became modified, and the 
Conservative Liberalism of Mr. Canning thoroughly com- 
mended itself to his mind. Melbourne’s political temper is 
best described by stating that he was, to use a modern 
phrase, an opportunist. He preferred to leave things as 
they were ; he was thoroughly alive to the possible dangers 
of change, but he always recognised the fact that changes in 
the nature of things must from time to time occur. When 
they became urgent, he was prepared to regard them as being 
within the sphere of practical politics, and he desired to see 
them effected with as little friction as possible. Melbourne’s 
tenure of office as Chief Secretary was too short for him to 
leave any distinct mark as an administrator, but even in 
the brief space during which he was at Dublin he built up 
a reputation for open-minded fairness, accessibility, and 
judgement, which lasted long after his departure. 

But greater events were pending; the Bill for the Emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics became law, and in 1830 the 
famous Reform Cabinet of Lord Grey was formed in which 
Melbourne took his place as Home Secretary. In 1828 he 
had, on his father’s death, succeeded to the peerage, and his 
career in the House of Commons had then come to an end. 
He was nearly fifty at this time, and the important period of 
his political life was just beginning. A statesman who in 
his later years was to play so noteworthy a part in the 
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history of this country has seldom had so modest a career in 
his early manhood. But in truth he did not possess the 
qualities which were necessary to enable him to take high 
rank among the politicians of the lower house. He was too 
critical, too refined, and too judicial in his temperament to 
enable him to prove an effective party politician in the House 
of Commons. The world of books and the attractions of 
literary and social intercourse drew him away from West- 
minster. At the beginning of the century he wrote in his 
notebook: ‘In the House of Commons, whether it be from 
‘ apprehension, or heat, or long waiting, or the tediousness 
‘of much that I hear, a torpor of all my faculties almost 
‘ always comes upon me, and I feel as if I had neither ideas, 
‘ nor opinions, even upon the subjects which interest me most 
‘deeply.’ There was so little of the commonplace about 
Lord Melbourne’s mind, that the repetition of stupid argu- 
ments, the outpouring of second-rate oratory, and the con- 
tinued discussion of questions not for their more complete 
elucidation, but for party purposes, were quite sufficient 
to engender in Melbourne’s mind a disgust of the popular 
assembly. He had none of that ambition which causes a 
politician to watch through hours of weariness for an oppor- 
tunity to score against an opponent and so enhance his own 
personal reputation. He once said of a particular question, 
‘ The worst of it is, the fools were in the right.2. A man 
of this temperament could not possibly succeed in a popular 
assembly. Lord John Russell had something of the same 
failing, but his enthusiasm for improving the political and 
social state of his country took the place of the coarser 
qualities which are necessary for a successful leader in the 
House of Commons. Melbourne had none of this enthu- 
siasm. Hence, when he took his place in the House of 
Peers, a man of his ability and cultivation had seldom left 
so small a mark in the lower house. 

As a member of Lord Grey’s Government, Melbourne 
must be regarded simply as an administrator. He was one 
of the Reform Cabinet, but he was not a reformer—we have 
already adverted to the frame of mind which habitually 
characterised him on the subject of important political 
changes. Mr. Sanders, in the judicious and brief notes 
with which he introduces the various questions tonched on 
in the Melbourne papers, has thus shortly and accurately 
summarised his attitude :— 

* As to Lord Melbourne’s opinions on reform it is unnecessary to say 
much. He never liked the measure, and during the debate on the 
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second Bill in the House of Lords he frankly admitted that he had 
been opposed to Parliamentary reform, and had even opposed the en- 
franchisement of Manchester and Birmingham ; but he contended that 
the declared will of the country left the Legislature no alternative. 
Having once determined to support reform, he supported it with energy, 
and was anxious that the recess previous to the introduction of the 
third Bill should be as short as possible.’ (P. 140.) 


There is no actual correspondence from Melbourne’s own 
pen which throws much light on this subject, though in a 
letter from Palmerston to Melbourne on the Reform question, 
written on November 20, 1831, occurs this significant 
sentence: ‘ We shall meet Parliament with a Bill not to our 
‘liking, and without having secured a majority in the House 
‘ of Peers.’ The same frame of mindcharacterised Melbourne 
in regard, later on, both to education and to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Weallude to these events in this place because itis 
well to emphasise this trait in Lord Melbourne’s character-— 
his disinclination to changes, but his willingness when they 
became necessary to assist in them. No man was ever less 
a bigoted adherent to the principle of non possumus. Here 
is a characteristic letter to Lord John Russell, written on 
November 27, 1838 :— 


‘ We talked much yesterday of measures, and particularly of educa- 
tion. The general opinion was that that question could not be escaped 
nor deferred ; that our relations with respect to it must be declared at 
the very commencement of the session. Upon the question itself I 
differ. I am against it. I think education at present stands in 
England upon a better ground than any new one upon which you will 
place it. Iam convinced that if you attempt a combined system you 
will fail ; but I have no objection to yield my opinion and try. But 
before you declare that you intend to propose a plan, you must have a 
practical plan prepared. It appears to us all, therefore, that the sooner 
you mature your views upon this subject and reduce them to writing, 
so that they may be submitted to some members of the Cabinet, the 
better.’ (2. 384.) 


The following extracts from correspondence in the same 
year show both Melbourne’s reluctance to repeal the Corn 
Laws and also his open mind :— 


‘I return you Rutherford’s letter with many thanks. I suppose the 
present high prices will make the Corn Law a serious question, which 
it never has been since the year 1815. I own I dread it very much, 
not so much from either the difliculty or danger of the question itself, 
though it is both difficult and dangerous, as from the conviction that 
it will not be settled cither one way or the other without a very severe 
struggle, a struggle which will increase all the evils of the present day 
by leaving behind it more animosity, discord, and alienation than even 
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prevails at present. Nothing is so bad, in my mind, as abuse and 
condemnation of classes of society, and this question naturally pro- 
duces it. 

‘ There are some who hold that a freer importation of foreign corn 
would not cause a single grain less to be grown in this country. I 
cannot be of this opinion. If it would diminish the home growth I 
cannot but doubt whether a large labouring population, dependent in 
any considerable degree upon foreign corn, is a safe position, and whether 
it is not worth some sacrifice to insure a supply within ourselves, as 
far as itcan be insured, Brougham says these opinions are utterly 
exploded ; but this is a way of getting rid of them equally summary, 
easy, and unsatisfactory. 

* You cannot impose a fixed duty now with prices at their present 
rate, nor can you at any time maintain it with such a scale of prices. 
Thomson’s idea is prohibition up to an average price of 35s., a fixed 
duty of 10s. from thence to 70s., and after that free importation. 
This, he says, is the ancient taxation of the country, and if there is to 
be a change it appears to me the best that can be made. But, depend 
upon it, any advantage that can be gained is not worth the danger and 
evil of the struggle by which alone it can be carried, but which may 
be unavoidable. 

‘I have been ill these two or three days, and almost unable to do 
anything—gout, bile, or both—I am better to-day, and hope I shall 
work it off” (P. 387.) 

‘I am quite convinced, and, as far as I can determine it, determined, 
that the Corn Law should remain open. The present outcry is raised 
evidently by the master manufacturers taking advantage of the present 
dearness of corn, and with the object of lowering wages. It is not at 
present very strong ; but if we, the Government, adopt it, as we shall 
do by making it a Government measure, we shall strengthen it at once 
to such a degree that we shall ourselves be carried away by it. Keep- 
ing it open will give us time to see what the real feeling is, both in 
and out of Parliament. I am not prepared to give my voice for a free 
importation of corn. I doubt whether the property or the institutions 
of this country can stand it. If you declare at once for a fixed duty, 
I doubt very much whether you will find yourself able either to oppose 
it or maintain it. 

‘ Plunket is always for taking the wrong step in these matters, It 
would never have done to have dismissed Oxmanston. There is 
nothing so bad as a bad precedent. Everybody condemned the dis- 
missal of the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Fitzwilliam, and yet every- 
body has it always running in his head to do the same. I know that, 
if we continue in office, I shall be overturned and made nolens volens 
a party to some folly of this kind,’ (P. 389.) 

Eight years later Melbourne not only voted for Sir Robert 
Peel’s proposals, but counselled the House of Peers to agree 
in his financial policy. 

‘I have received your letter, and when I receive a summons from 
Lansdowne for to-morrow I will take care to attend. I think that 
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upon the whole I agree with you. The report of my views has 
probably arisen from my having said that, if a resolution in favour of 
a fixed duty was moved in the House of Lords, I should feel a 
difficulty in voting against it, as I had myself moved a similar 
resolution in 1842, This is as much as I have said.’ (P. 526.) 


It is as an administrator, then, that we must regard 
Melbourne during the existence of Lord Grey’s Government. 
As such he was judicious, firm, and conciliatory, and the 
period during which he was responsible for the conduct of 
the Home Office certainly adds to his reputation—it dis- 
pelled the idea that he was only a man of learned leisure 
and pleasure. ‘ He has surprised all about him,’ wrote Mr. 
Greville, ‘ by a sudden display of activity and vigour, rapid 
‘ and diligent transaction of business.’ 

It is probable that the newness of the experience added 
largely to his interest in his work. 'The Prime Minister and 
his colleagues, too, were so engrossed with the Reform Bill 
that it was natural to leave him very much to himself. But 
while Melbourne’s reputation was thus increased, it would be 
a mistake to regard his tenure of office as being remarkable. 
From 1830 to 1834 he showed that he could conduct the 
affairs of an office largely requiring tact and common sense, 
not only without friction, but in a manner to acquire praise 
from all quarters. He thus takes rank among the many 
able men who, during the past century, have shown them- 
selves to be thoroughly trustworthy administrators. There 
is yet a more honourable hierarchy of statesmen in the 
highest sense of the word: the future had yet to show what 
place, if any, he was to hold among the immortals. 

Before we pass on, however, to Lord Melbourne as Prime 
Minister, we may quote, as showing the tendency of his 
actions at the Home Office, one or two extracts from his 
correspondence. The details of his administrative work it is 
impossible here to enter into—even if after the lapse of time 
they possessed any interest, which they do not. Here is a 
portion of a letter relating to poor-law business, temperate 
in tone and sound in its judgement :— 


‘I highly approve of the project you communicated to me, of having 
the state of the county minutely examined and inquired into by a 
committee of gentlemen of the county. I am convinced that an 
immediate investigation into the abuses of parochial administration, 
and a redress of them according to the present law, would do at least 
as much to relieve and satisfy the country as any new law that can be 
passed. But such an inquiry and such measures must be conducted 
on sound and enlightened principles, or they may aggravate the evils 
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instead of removing them. The great errors which have been com- 
mitted in the administration of the poor laws are the paying of 
the wages of labour out of the poor rate, and the making a difference 
between the rates of relief afforded to married and single men in favour 
of the former. These two mistakes have become, I fear, inveterate 
throughout the county of Sussex and many of the neighbouring 
counties, and cannot, perhaps, be immediately corrected; but no 
system can be safe or wholesome which has not for its object the 
entire doing away of both of these practices.’ (P. 127.) 


As Home Secretary the affairs of Ireland were to a certain 
extent under his control, but with a Chief Secretary so 
energetic as Mr. Stanley his functions were little more than 
those of a distant adviser. The following letter to Mr. 
Stanley, written in 1831, upon the subject of the relief 
of distress, is interesting rather from its contrast with 
the somewhat doctrinaire policy of Lord John Russell at 
the time of the famine in 1847. It recognises, under 
sufficiently pressing circumstances, the necessity of giving 
instant relief, but under due safeguards. 


‘ Adverting again to your letter of the 14th inst., and also 
to your letter of the 18th inst., received this morning, respecting 
the immediate and severe distress which is apprehended in cer- 
tain districts of the west and north-west of Ireland, I have 
only to observe that you must, of course, take with sufficient prompti- 
tude such measures as are necessary to meet the emergency. I find 
that in the summer of 1822, besides the large sum voted for the 
construction of public works in Ireland, a vote of credit for 100,000/. 
was taken, and that money placed at the disposal of the Lord 
Lieutenant for the immediate relief of those parts of the country which 
were suffering under the scarcity of provisions which prevailed at that 
period. 

‘ You are well aware of the permanent evil which is produced in the 
habits and character of the population by largesses either of food or of 
money, and you are also well aware how liable a government is to be 
imposed upon in such matters by false representations, and by the 
fraudulent schemes of avarice and self-interest. The Lord Lieutenant 
will therefore, no doubt, exercise the utmost caution, and will take care 
to ascertain upon authority which cannot be doubted or disputed the 
existence of distress so urgent as to make the interference of the 
Government absolutely and indispensably necessary. If you should 
be persuaded of the establishment of such a case as irresistibly 
demands your interference in furnishing the means of subsistence, you 
will recur to the experience of the year 1822, to which I have already 
referred, and of the transactions of which you will obtain full informa- 
tion from Mr. Gregory and others. This experience will probably 
enable you to avoid many errors which were then committed, to detect 
many frauds then successfully practised, and, upon the whole, to 
conduct this difficult and questionable matter in a manner calculated 
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to afford the greatest immediate relief and produce the least possible 
of permanent evil. If I remember right, the distribution of the 
provisions and the arrangement of the whole transactions was then 
conducted principally through the Commissionariat department.’ 
(P. 175.) 

It is unnecessary to relate the history of the Coercion Bill 
—how it broke up Lord Grey’s Ministry. Melbourne agreed 
with Grey that the Bill should be passed in its entirety, 
differing in this respect from Althorp. The result is 
matter of history: Grey resigned his office and Melbourne 
became Prime Minister. In so doing, he recognised with 
his usual candour that the passing cf the Coercion Bill 
in its entirety was impossible. 


‘The two next questions,’ he wrote to the King, ‘ relate to the Act 
for better suppressing local disturbances in Ireland, and it is Viscount 
Melbourne’s duty to acquaint your Majesty that, from all he can learn, 
it has become impossible since the publication of the import of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s private letter to Earl Grey to carry a renewal of this 
Act with the clauses relating to meetings. Viscount Melbourne 
disagrees with this opinion, he deeply laments its prevalence, but he 
feels himself compelled to yield to necessity, and is therefore ready to 
assent to the Bill, so restricted, which in that shape he apprehends 
there will be little difficulty in passing.’ (P. 206.) 


The Bill in its modified form became law, and Parliament 
and the world went for a holiday. The political atmosphere 
seemed serene, and no one, even the most gloomy of political 
Cassandras, foretold a ministerial crisis. But a bolt came 
from the blue. 

Earl Spencer died in November 1834, Lord Althorp 
went to the House of Peers, and thereupon Melbourne’s first 
administration came unexpectedly to an end. That event, 
it is clear from the correspondence which is now for the 
first time made public, has been hitherto misunderstood. It 
has been regarded as an arbitrary and unconstitutional act on 
the part of William IV., produced, not by a sincere though a 
mistaken sense of his duty as a sovereign, but solely by a 
foolish and unreasonable prejudice against the Whig cabinet. 
Greville, who undoubtedly reflected accurately the current 
opinion of his day, describes the event in familiar language 
by saying that the government of Lord Melbourne was 
‘ kicked out.’ Mr. Walpole, the latest historian of that 
period, tells us that ‘their dismissal was an assertion of 
‘ personal will to which the British people were happily 
‘unaccustomed, He (the king) saw that the machinery of 
‘ administration was tumbling to pieces, and attempted to 
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‘inflict with his own hands the finishing blow.’* This 
account is now obviously inaccurate. In the first place, we 
must observe parenthetically that it is going too far to say 
that Melbourne’s administration was ‘ tumbling to pieces.’ A 
little further on, Mr. Walpole indulges in one of those asser- 
tions which are safe to make, because they cannot actually 
be contradicted, but which, being only surmises, should not 
be so positively stated. ‘The Melbourne administration,’ he 
writes, using a curious and not very appropriate simile, ‘ was 
‘ dying of consumption in the autumn. If it had been left 
* to die alone, no efforts could by any possibility have re- 
* suscitated it.’ ¢ 

By the loss of Lord Grey, as well as of Stanley and 
those who were in agreement with him, the administra- 
tion had no doubt been shaken. But it had succeeded in 
winding up the session not unsatisfactorily, it had a majority 
in the House of Commons, and as, after Sir Robert Peel’s 
short government came to an end in 1835, it remained in 
office for several years, there is no reason why it should not 
have continued to survive after the autumn of 1834. The 
next inaccuracy is the idea which Mr. Walpole conveys that 
the dismissal of Lord Melbourne and his colleagues was a 
piece of arbitrary self-will on the part of the king. It is 
clear from the correspondence which we shall presently 
quote that, though his action was injudicious, it was not 
capricious, and that he was, in a sense, invited by the prime 
minister to take it. 

The latter gave up his duty as his sovereign’s adviser, and 
placed him in a dilemma. The prime minister stated very 
strongly his doubts whether he could carry on his govern- 
ment after Lord Althorp had left the Commons; and on the 
other hand he scarcely less strongly adverted to the mis- 
fortune which a change of government would be to the 
country. Under these circumstances it is clear that the 
king acted up to his lights. A more clearsighted and less 
prejudiced monarch would have told the prime minister that 
he must carry on the administration until the House of 
Commons turned him out, that he had a majority in that 
House, and that, until his failure to administer the affairs of 
the country was clearly shown, it was absurd to suggest that 
he should resign. Buta change of government was regarded 
by the king as a less evil than the continuance in office of a 
party which he distrusted ; he sincerely doubted the power 





* Mr. Walpole’s History, vol. iii. p. 276. t Ibid. p. 302, 
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of Lord Melbourne to carry on the government, and he be- 
lieved that his forebodings were likely to prove true. It is 
therefore clearly apparent that Lord Melbourne was the 
creator of the crisis, and that it was his indecision which 
gave William IV. an opportunity of turning to the Duke of 
Wellington for assistance. Lord Melbourne could have con- 
tinued in office with Lord John Russell leading the House 
of Commons, as he did after the Tory administration failed 
to carry on the government which had been thrust on them. 
It is difficult to form a just opinion of the reasons which 
caused Lord Melbourne to act in this undecided manner. 
At the beginning of the crisis he doubtless overrated Lord 
Althorp’s importance in the House of Commons, and under- 
rated Lord John Russell’s capacity. He was worried by 
Brougham, he was annoyed at Lord Durham and the Radicals, 
he was alarmed at having to check his extreme followers, 
and the necessity of humouring the king was a wearisome 
and an irksome task. These circumstances, combined with 
some contempt for office and power, and with a whimsical 
pleasure (probably scarcely apparent to himself) in annoying 
his more office-loving colleagues by allowing his government 
to fall, caused him to write and speak as he did in the first 
instance to the king, and to invite a dismissal which, though 
he subsequently suggested a means of carrying on his govern- 
ment, he did not finally regret. If he had been a less 
honourable man, posterity might have regarded his action as 
very cunning, for nothing was more likely to strengthen the 
Whigs in the country, and to weaken their opponents, than 
for the idea to prevail that the Tories owed their accession 
to office to the caprice of the sovereign. 

But we must now cite the letters already alluded to. The 
first is to the king :— 


‘ Viscount Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is anxious in the present emergency to wait upon your Majesty, 
and to receive your Majesty’s commands. 

‘Your Majesty will recollect that the government in its present form 
was mainly founded upon the personal weight and influence possessed 
by Earl Spencer in the House of Commons, and upon the arrangement 
which placed in his hands the conduct of the business of government 
in that assembly. That foundation is now withdrawn by the elevation 
of that nobleman to the House of Peers; and in the new and altered 
circumstances it is for your Majesty to consider whether it is your plea- 
sure to authorise Viscount Melbourne to make such fresh arrangements 
as may enable your Majesty’s present servants to continue to conduct 
the affairs of the country, or whether your Majesty deems it advisable 
to adopt any other course, 
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‘ Viscount Melbourne accepted the high and responsible office which 
he at present holds, because he thought that at that moment it was in his 
power to render service to your Majesty and the country. Viscount 
Melbourne will never abandon your Majesty ; his humble services will 
always be at your Majesty’s disposal, whilst they can be given honour- 
ably and conscientiously, and whilst your Majesty is pleased to deem 
them worthy of your acceptance. But Viscount Melbourne earnestly 
entreats that no personal consideration for him may prevent your 
Majesty from taking any measures or seeking any other advice which 
your Majesty may think more likely to conduce to your Majesty’s 
service and the advantage of the country. 

‘Whatever may be your Majesty’s views, Viscount Melbourne 
humbly conceives that they will be forwarded and assisted by a full 
and unreserved personal communication upon the present state of 
public affairs, and for that purpose Viscount Melbourne will have the 
honour of waiting upon your Majesty at Brighton to-morrow.’ (P. 219.) 


We now come to the king’s reply :— 


‘The king has this moment received Viscount Melbourne’s letter, 
and has determined to send his messenger back with an immediate 
reply, not only for the purpose of confirming his intention of coming 
here to-morrow, but also because he is unwilling to delay assuring 
Viscount Melbourne how highly he estimates the honourable feeling 
and the principle of devotion to the service of his sovereign and the 
country which influence his conduct at this critical juncture, as they 
have indeed directed it on every occasion, and more particularly when 
he accepted the high office which he now holds, and undertook the 
discharge of arduous and responsible duties, which his Majesty felt he 
could not entrust to anyone better deserving of his confidence. 

‘ That confidence is not only undiminished, but has been increased 
by his Majesty’s experience of Viscount Melbourne’s character and 
abilities, and he would do great injustice to his sense of them if he 
were not to declare that every motive arising from it, and from per- 
sonal regard and gratitude, would cause his Majesty sincerely to regret 
the loss of Viscount Melbourne’s valuable services. His Majesty, 
however, is quite sensible of all the difficulties which have arisen from 
Earl Spencer’s removal to the House of Lords, and he is not blind to 
those which may be anticipated in any attempt to make such fresh 
arrangements as shall enable his Majesty’s present servants to continue 
to conduct the affairs of the country. He is quite aware that the 
government, in its present form, was mainly founded upon the per- 
sonal weight and influence possessed by Earl Spencer in the House of 
Commons; he cannot help feeling, also, that the government exists by 
the support of that branch only of the legislature, and therefore that the 
loss of Viscount Althorp’s services in that House must be viewed 
with reference also to that contingency. 

‘This and other circumstances producing embarrassment, to which 
the king will not further allude at present, render the whole question 
one of the most serious import, and one in which friendly and disin- 
terested advice becomes most important; and his Majesty will there- 
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fore most readily avail himself of Viscount Melbourne’s proposal that 
he should have with him a full and unreserved communication upon 
the present state of public affairs, and will receive him at any time at 
which he may present himself here to-morrow.’ 


The following letter is also important :— 


‘The king, after the very confidential conversation with Viscount 
Melbourne on the state of the country in consequence of the removal 
of Viscount Althorp to the House of Peers, and his therefore becoming 
Earl Spencer, thinks it right to inform Lord Melbourne that he 
conceives that the general weight and consideration of the present 
government is so much diminished in the House of Commons, and in 
the country at large, as to render it impossible that they should 
continue to conduct the public affairs in the Commons, and particularly 
when it is considered that the king’s confidential servants cannot 
derive any support from the House of Lords which can balance the 
want of success in the Commons, 

‘His Majesty, therefore, under this view, and the apprehension of 
contingencies which the king has expressed to Lord Melbourne verbally, 
does not think it would be acting fairly or honourably by his lordship 
to call upon the viscount for the continuance of his service in a 
position of which the tenure appears to the king to be so precarious. 

‘His Majesty, however, hardly need repeat that assurance so often 
conveyed to Lord Melbourne of the high sense the king entertains of 
his lordship’s valuable character and services.’ (P. 222.) 


But the clearest view of Melbourne’s frame of mind and 
of his opinion of the king’s action is obtained from the 
following confidential letters to Lord Grey :— 


‘I lose no time in acquainting you that I have just left the king, 
and after two very long and unreserved conversations upon the state 
of the administration, of parties, and of the country, he has come to the 
decision that his present ministers are so weak in the House of 
Commons that he deems it inexpedient to direct me to take measures 
for a new arrangement, but has determined upon sending for the Duke 
of Wellington. What will be the consequences God only knows; at 
the same time I am not surprised at his decision, nor do I know that 
I can entirely condemn it. You know the motives which have led 
him to form it as wellas Ido. His great distrust of the majority of 
the members of the present cabinet; his particular dislike to John 
Russell, whom I proposed as leader of the House of Commons, having 
previously ascertained, as well as I could, that he would be the person 
who could undertake it with the greatest chance of success; the recent 
conduct of the chancellor, and the absolute disgust and aliena- 
tion which it has created in the king’s mind ; his lively apprehension 
of the measures which he expected to be proposed to him with respect 
to the Church; and some imprudence on the part of Duncannon, who 
had opened to him prematurely the measures which he proposed to 
found upon the report of the Commission of Inquiry in Ireland,-—these 
considerations, reinforced by the opinion that the Church and 
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Conservative party is of great and growing strength in the country, 
have led him to this conclusion, and it is impossible to say, and I 
apprehend that you will not be inclined to pronounce, that all these 
feelings are unreasonable and unfounded. It is almost superfluous to 
state to you that towards me personally the king’s conduct has been 
most fair, honourable, and kind; and I owe it to him to say that, 
whether his decision be right or wrong, I feel confident that he has 
come to it conscientiously upon his own conviction—that it is the best, 
and unbiassed by any other advice or influence whatever. The 
contrary will be said, and attacks will be levelled against the Queen 
and others, but I do believe that there is not the slightest ground for 
them. 

‘ All now depends upon which party is the strongest in the country 
—the peers, the clergy, the gentry, the Irish Protestants on the one 
side, or the radicals and Roman Catholics upon the other. Much 
depends also upon the conduct of the more moderate reformers; 
a class smallest in number, but in such times as these of considerable 
influence. 

‘I have no time to write more. I shall be glad to hear from you. 
It is unnecessary to request you to be cautious respecting the contents 
of this letter, but I must say that I have not, and shall not, express 
myself with the same entire unreserve to any other person.’ (P. 224.) 


Two days later came this letter in reply to the answer re- 
ceived from Lord Grey; it shows very clearly Melbourne’s 
position in his interviews with the king at Brighton :— 


‘I have this morning received your letter of the 16th. It has 
given me great satisfaction, because it entirely coincides with my own 
opinions, and because it confirms me in the consciousness that I took 
the right line in the two audiences which I had of the king at 
Brighton. I told him I was ready to attempt to carry on the govern- 
ment with the materials which were at my disposal, but at the same 
time I laid before him the difficulties which were to be encountered, 
and also the difficulties and dangers of a change. I also told him that 
I had no doubt, as I have not, that, notwithstanding the loss of 
Althorp, the government would still retain the confidence and support 
of the House of Commons. He made his election, I believe, con- 
scientiously and uninfluenced by others, and I cannot positively 
venture to pronounce that he was wrong. At the same time it is a 
fearful expedient; and if the Duke of Wellington should either faii in 
forming a government or be speedily overthrown, those who may then 
be called upon to act will be placed in circumstances of embarrass- 
ment which I cannot contemplate without serious alarm. 

‘I entirely agree with you as to the line which it will be our duty 
then, as it is now, steadily to pursue; but the difficulty of pursuing it, 
the difficulty of supporting the institutions of the country and of 
resisting violent change and daring innovation, will be much increased 
by that which has now taken place.” (P. 227.) * 





* If this letter to Lord Grey is compared with the king’s own account 
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With the second administration in 1835 of Lord Melbourne 
we reach the crucial point of his career as a statesman. His 
government conferred lasting benefits on the nation, but 
opinions will always differ as to the real share which 
Melbourne had in the acts of his administration. But it is 
clear that the position which he took up was that rather of 
an adviser than of a leader. The natural result of such a 
position was that those departments at which there was an 
energetic chief naturally did good work, but where there 
was a weak man advice could not take the place of strength 
of will. As we have pointed out in our recent review of 
Lord John Russell’s life, Lord John’s success as leader of the 
House of Commons and as a reformer in Lord Melbourne’s 
first administration is largely owing to the union of his 
own energy and enthusiasm with the prudence of his chief. 

At the very outset of Melbourne’s task he was con- 
fronted by a personal difficulty as serious as ever fell to the 
lot of a prime minister, in regard to Lord Brougham. To 
ostracise a man of such enormous talents and of such 
general popular reputation was a piece of work requiring 
courage and tact. Throughout the painful business Mel- 
bourne displayed both resolution and good feeling, and it 
is a testimony to his capacity that Brougham was kept at 
arm’s length with so slight an injury to Melbourne’s admini- 
stration. 

Again, the administration of Ireland under Lord Mulgrave 
and Thomas Drummond, watched over with a sagacious 
liberalism by the prime minister, must for ever remain a 
monument to Melbourne’s government. ‘ Few,’ wrote Mr. 
O’Connell to him in 1835, 


‘know how deep has been and still is the conviction of the Irish 
people that the dominion of England works only for mischief. Your 
ministry is the first to lessen that conviction, and it only requires time 
and a perseverance in the present course to obliterate it for ever.’ 


(P. 372.) 


Upon two points, one relating to the colonial and the other 
to the foreign policy of the country, it is necessary to write 
somewhat more in detail ; for not only is fresh light thrown 





(Stockmar’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 328) and with the letter of Lord 
Palmerston to Stockmar (ibid. vol. i, p. 307), it will be seen that 
Melbourne’s attitude, according to his own account, was far less decided 
than appears from Palmerston’s letter ; the latter also implies that there 
was a Tory intrigue at the bottom of the affair, an idea which Mel- 
bourne’s correspondence dispels. 
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on them by the recent publication, but also they stand out 
as affairs of the first importance, whether regarded from a 
national point of view or from their bearing on the historical 
position of the Melbourne administration. 

It is characteristic of English politics that affairs at a 
distance, though they may be of the most vital importance 
to the empire, obtain less public consideration, and con- 
sequently, from the form of our government, less ministerial 
care, than comparatively trivial questions which arise at 
home. Thus it was with the question of Canada during 
Lord Melbourne’s administration. The prime minister had 
troubled himself very little about the affairs of that import- 
ant colony, and had been content to leave their administration 
in the incapable hands of Lord Glenelg. When the rebellion 
broke out the serious nature of the crisis became evident. 
It was on this occasion that Lord Howick wrote the following 
notable letter to his chief—one of the frankest ever penned 
to a prime minister by a colleague, and which will exemplify 
Lord Melbourne’s weakness and strength as a statesman. 
It shows how his colleagues relied on his capacity if it were 
set in motion; and it is evidence of his good nature and 
friendly disposition, for assuredly the just reproaches which 
it contained would not have served their purpose witha man 
less judicial in temperament and less egotistical than Lord 
Melbourne :— 

‘I received your letter last night, and I admit the force of the 
reasons you assign for not making any such change as I had suggested ; 
they ought to have occurred to me sooner. This remedy for the evil 
I pointed out being impracticable, the only one which remains is that 
you should yourself assume the management of Canadian business; in 
the situation in which you are placed it isin your power to do this, 
and in the present crisis it seems to me positively your duty. You 
will excuse my saying that, in my opinion, you ought much sooner to 
have given your serious attention to the affairs of this colony, in 
conducting which you must be sensible that hitherto you have given 
no real assistance to Glenelg. There is no man more capable than 
yourself of forming a correct judgement as to what ought to be done 
under all the difficulties of the case, and of acting firmly upon that 
judgement; but in order to do this, you gnust in the first place have 
an accurate knowledge of the real state of things, and from what I 
have observed I cannot be mistaken in concluding that you have not 
taken the pains necessary for acquiring this knowledge. Let me 
entreat you to rouse yourself from your past inaction, to make yourself 
really master of the facts by which your opinion must be guided, 
and, having done so, to set yourself resolutely to consider what can 
now be done to repair the fatal errors of the last three years. 
Remember that the continuance of the same weak and undecided 
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policy which has hitherto been pursued will infallibly lead to the 
disgraceful loss of all our American colonies after a calamitous struggle, 
and too probably to the still greater misfortune of a general war. 
I grieve to think how deeply we are all responsible for the lives which 
have already been lost. 

‘P.S.—I hope I am not presuming unpardonably upon your good 
nature in writing this letter; but the painful interest I take in 
the issue of this business must be my apology.’ (P. 423.) 


But it cannot be denied that Lord Melbourne’s action in 
regard to this momentous matter does not enhance his 
reputation. To inaugurate a new era in Canada he was rash 
enough to send Lord Durham as governor-general. No one 
knew Lord Durham’s injudicious and hasty character better 
than Lord Melbourne, and yet he committed the singular 
error of selecting him for a post which required statesman- 
like qualities of the highest order. The mistake which had 
been made was seen by no one quicker than the prime 
minister himself, for in the spring of 1838 he wrote: ‘The 
‘ fact is that this mission is the greatest scrape we have yet 
‘ got into, and the greatest blunder we have committed.’ * 

It was important also that at such a juncture of affairs the 
man who was to administer the American dominions of the 
Queen should possess the confidence of the administration 
at home, and be on very friendly terms with the prime minister. 
But Lord Melbourne disliked Durham personally, and had so 
little confidence in him politically that he had written to 
Lord Grey in 1835: ‘I will have nothing to do with 
‘Durham.’ Neither had the new governor-general ever 
done anything on public grounds to warrant the selection. 

‘The greatest enigma,’ wrote Mr. Greville after his return, ‘is how 
Durham has ever come to be considered of such importance, and what is 
the cause of the sort of reputation he has acquired ; for whatever may be 
his intrinsic value, he certainly fills a considerable space, attracts a 
great share of public attention, and is a personage of some consequence 
in the political world. He is a clever man, can both write and speak 
well ; but he has not been in the habit of saying much, and he has 
never done anything whatever. He is known to the world by no 
specific act, and he has taken part very rarely and occasionally in the 
debates in Parliament.’ f 

The answer to the puzzle does not seem very difficult. 
Durham was an aristocratic radical, and at the time of the 
Reform Bill such a person was prized by one party and 
detested by the other. He was a man of some capacity, of 








* Lord John Russell's Life, i. p. 306. 
t Greville Memoirs, part ii. vol. i, p. 144. 
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considerable social and territorial influence, of great 
ambition, and of much self-confidence. The combination of 
these qualities would have been at any time sufficient to 
cause him to attract a considerable share of public atten- 
tion. But he was not forty years of age when he became 
one of Lord Grey’s cabinet, and he was regarded by the 
world as a man with a future. The actual measure of his 
capacity for good or ill when he was sent out to Canada 
had not even then been thoroughly gauged by his friends or 
his enemies, and this very ignorance of his power to help or 
to harm gave him a mysterious influence which one suc- 
cessful act would have solidified. The shortness of his life 
has prevented posterity from ascertaining whether, with a 
judgement tempered by time, his abilities were great enough 
to enable him to make a mark as a statesman at home. But 
that he failed as an administrator in Canada is certain, as 
Lord Melbourne might have known that he would, for no 
post could have been more unsuited to a man who was a 
doctrinaire radical in opinion and a Cesar in temperament. 
There was friction at the very beginning between the 
governor-general and the administration at home. Lord 
Durham appointed as one of his private secretaries Mr. 
Turton, who was regarded by the government as being un- 
fitted for any official appointment. Durham, before he left 
England, had agreed that he should not receive any such 
post. To make him one of his private secretaries was to go 
out of his way to create trouble for the administration at 
home, and to cause his prudence to be at once doubted. 
Under such circumstances it was not surprising that Lord 
Melbourne wrote him a letter of rebuke, on receipt of 
which most men would have resigned. It was as follows :— 


‘TI will write once for all about this unfortunate and foolish affair of 
Mr. Turton. It will do you much harm; it will do me much harm; 
it will do your government and your mission some harm. It is one of 
those gratuitous and unnecessary difficulties which men most unac- 
countably create for themselves, and which are generally greater than 
any which are created for them by the natural course of events. 

* You never ought to have entered into any negotiation with him, upon 
the suggestion of others, without distinctly naming it to me. You 
must have known, and you did know, the objections that would arise. 

‘When, in ccnsequence of the state of public feeling here, you were 
persuaded that it was necessary to give up making the appointment, 
who could have expected that you would make that appointment the 
first act of your government, upon your arrival? and, considering the 
ferment which prevailed upon the subject at the time of your sailing, 
you must have expected that the matter would be mentioned in 
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Parliament; and was it ordinary discretion not to wait until you learned 
whether it had been so mentioned, and what had been said by the 
government upon the subject? 

‘It is not fair to yourself, itis not fair to the government, it is not 
fair to the important duty which you have undertaken to discharge, to 
array and to enlist against yourself so great a mass of public feeling as 
you have done by the association with yourself and your government 
of this gentleman, and of others whom you have with you. This 
feeling may be prejudiced and erroneous; but, even if such be the 
case, it does not diminish its strength or render it less formidable. 

‘I have now expressed myself fully and distinctly upon what has 
passed, and I shall revert to it no more. With respect to the future, 
I understand from your letters of the 16th ult. that you cannot con- 
sent to alter the appointment which you have made. You will by this 
time have received the two last letters which I wrote to you upon the 
subject—the one upon hearing the report of Mr. Turton’s appointment 
and the other upon being certified by the ‘ Quebec Gazette” that it 
had taken place. If these should make no alteration in your deter- 
mination, | cannot of course take upon myself the responsibility of 
pushing matters to an extreme, which would hazard the interruption 
of that course of policy in Canada which you have auspiciously com- 
menced ; but in that ease you must be prepared for the result of any 
motion in Parliament upon the subject. Iam prepared to resist such 
a motion; but if it should be carried, I hope that you will be prepared 
to acquiesce in it. 

‘Upon all other matters, upon all parts of your conduct, except as 
far as relates to Mr. Turton, I have only to express, according to my 
present information, my full approbation and concurrence, and my 
congratulations upon the good effects which your measures appear to 
have already produced.’ (P. 426.) 

There is little more to be said to the question of Canada. 
We have referred to it because it is one of great importance, 
and in relation to it some judgement of Lord Melbourne’s 
action ought to be pronounced. It is well known that Lord 
Durham was recalled, and Mr. Poulett Thompson succeeded 
him. ‘ Lord Durham,’ says a modern historian, ‘is the 
‘founder of the system which has since worked with 
‘such gratifying success in Canada.’* This is not correct. 
The report which formed the basis for the subsequent action 
of Mr. Thompson (afterwards Lord Sydenham) and of Lord 
John Russell, then colonial secretary, was written by Charles 
Buller, assisted by Mr. Wakefield. No doubt Lord Durham 
had some hand in its composition ; but he had nothing to do 
with carrying it into execution, and would certainly have 
been unable, from his personal character, to do so. Neither 
can Lord Melbourne obtain very much credit from the 





* McCarthy’s ‘ History of Our Own Times,’ vol. i. p. 67. 
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subsequent success of the policy of the cabinet, except in 
so far as he gave a free hand to Lord John Russell and Lord 
Sydenham. How little he concerned himself with the 
pacification of Canada is well exemplified in the following 
interesting letter from Lord Sydenham, with which we must 
conclude our notice of this historical episode :— 


‘I have not written to you for a long time; however, Lord John 
will have communicated to you anything which was of interest in my 
proceedings here, and I dare say you are of opinion that the best 
governor is one who gives the least occasion for his name or his acts 
coming before the public in England. On that score I hope you will 
have been satisfied both with my performances and my silence. If 
Parliament is still sitting, you will, however, hear the word mentioned 
again & propos of my declarations about the financial assistance you 
promised us; and therefore it may be satisfactory to you to know that 
the first test of the Union Act has more than answered my expecta- 
tions. I always considered the first start of the United Parliament as 
the touchstone of the plan. The entire want of acquaintance with 
each other’s feelings, character, political history, or state of parties 
which prevails with the inhabitants of Lower and Upper Canada 
respectively, always made one feel that the opening was the crisis of 
the great work—if not as regarded its success ultimately, at least as 
concerned what must be one great element of success even then—the 
opinion which would be formed in England, where people look only 
to the great features of any colonial case. I have therefore been very 
nervous upon this point, and the more so as I have found that 
within the last month an attempt was making to throw everything 
into confusion, and at least ensure a stormy opening. My officers 
(ministers !), though the best men, I believe, for their departments that 
I could find, even if it had been in my power to choose them, were, 
unfortunately, many of them unpopular from their previous conduct, 
and none of them have the most remote idea of the manner in which 
a government through Parliament should be conducted. So they 
could not render me any assistance, and indeed were rather a clog 
than not. I have therefore had to fight the whole battle myself, and 
it has been a considerable pull both to one’s adroitness and temper. 
The result, however, has been the most complete success. I have got 
a large majority of the house ready to go through fire and water with 
me, and, what is better, thoroughly convinced that their constituents— 
so far as the whole of Upper Canada and all the British part of Lower 
Canada are concerned—will never forgive them if they do not. We 
have had discussed all the great topics—the union, responsible govern- 
ment, every subject on which excitement might have been raised, and 
the agitators have entirely and signally failed. Except the rump of 
the old House of Assembly of Lower Canada, and two or three ults and 
radicals who have gone with my solicitor-general, whom I have got 
rid of, every member is cordially with me and my government. 
Thus we shall go quietly to work at the measures of improvement 
which I have proposed, and we are sure of a peaceful and useful 
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session. The government officers will have time to acquire practice 
in their new vocation. The English and French members will learn 
to understand each other’s real views and opinions, and the result will 
only be to increase the majority which the government now has, and 
under the new system perfectly stable. 


‘I am not therefore over-sanguine in assuring you that the experi- 
mentum crucis is over, and has entirely triumphed. If you send a good 
man—not a soldier, but a statesman—to take my place when I am 
obliged to retire at the end of the session, he will have but little 
trouble, for everything will be in grooves running of itself, and only 
requiring general direction.’ (P. 448.) 

From colonial we must turn to foreign affairs. It is well 
known that during the administration of Lord Melbourne 
the Eastern question assumed a very acute phase. The 
conflict between Mehemet Ali and the Porte was within 
measurable distance of causing a European war. It is only 
necessary to remind the reader that on July 15, 1840, the 
Quadruple treaty for the protection of the Porte and the 
repression of Mehemet Ali was concluded between England 
and Austria, Prussia and Russia. We have recently had 
occasion to refer to this incident in an article on Lord John 
Russell’s life, but we may again observe that entering into 
such an engagement without France was a most hazardous 
policy. It resulted in success, but it is impossible not to 
see that the risk of a war between Great Britain and France 
was incurred when the cabinet sanctioned Lord Palmerston’s 
policy. It is equally clear, however, that, once this policy 
was entered on, it could only be successful if boldly and con- 
fidently pursued. Whatever we may think of the principle 
of the policy, there can be no question that Lord Palmerston 
carried it out without hesitation and with thorough deter- 
mination. Lord Melbourne’s attitude with respect to it is 
very characteristic. In the beginning he allowed Palmer- 
ston to enter into the treaty of July without himself suf- 
ficiently appreciating its consequences, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Lord Clarendon and Lord Holland. By the 
middle of August he perceived the difficulties in which the 
country was involved, and was thoroughly puzzled. The 
following letter to Lord John Russell, who, although he had 
approved the principle of Palmerston’s policy, had not the 


nerve to carry it out, shows Melbourne’s state of mind very 
clearly : 





‘I received your letter yesterday, and have sent it to Palmerston. 
Our position is most disquieting, and, from the inadequacy of our 
force to effect its objects, highly dangerous. I send you a very clear 
and distinct letter which I received yesterday from Minto upon this 
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subject. I should not feel quite easy if we had only the Egyptian and 
Turkish fleets to deal with, but if the French are combined with them 
we are evidently quite unequal to do anything, and may suffer disaster 
which would be ruinous to us and most injurious to the country. 

‘ We might call in the assistance of the Russians; but that would be 
lowering, and if they were successful they would be masters of us 
as well as of others. 

‘But how to get out of this with credit and safety I do not see. 
Mehemet Ali will not accept the offered terms. My opinion is that he 
would not have yielded to the five powers. He certainly will not 
to the four, particularly considering the tone and attitude which France 
has taken. If he were to yield it would settle the matter; but it is 
not to be expected. If he does not absolutely reject, but proposes 
counter-plans, and after hesitation, this would offer us a way out of it ; 
and this appears to me the best chance that we have. If he breaks out 
into violence and aggressive measures, it will bring matters at once 
to a crisis; and God knows what events may happen, or what they may 
produce. I do not, however, expect that this will happen, and | hope 
it may not, as we are but ill-prepared for it. If he remains in the 
attitude of passive resistance, he will puzzle us as to what step we shall 
take next. Whatever we propose to do France will object to, and 
then will come the question between us. We can hardly modify our 
terms, and France cannot join us to enforce them. If we modify 
our terms, Russia will immediately break off from us and resume her 
right of separate action, which our policy has been adopted in order to 
prevent. All this constitutes a most difficult complication. I have 
just got your note of the 24th. I do not think that Palmerston will 
concur in such a communication being made at present, and I am 
afraid that it would lead to no result, as France would certainly 
demand something for her accession, in order to justify and explain it 
to her people. She would ask some considerable modification of the 
terms; and this would at once leave Russia out of the alliance, which 
is as bad as leaving out France.’ (P. 467.) 


But by September the prime minister had overcome his 
hesitation; he had become a thorough adherent of Palmer- 
ston, and he was determined to back up his foreign secretary 
and to do his best to aid him in carrying his policy to a suc- 
cessful issue. In more than one political crisis Melbourne 
had pursued the same course of conduct. His unimpas- 
sioned and critical temper never allowed him to take up any 
line quickly or enthusiastically. He had disliked the idea 
of a Reform Bill when a member of Lord Grey’s cabinet, but 
after a period of uncertainty he was prepared to carry out 
the policy of reform with resolution. His clear common 
sense thoroughly appreciated the necessity of pursuing a 
policy with vigour once it was entered on. In this respect 
he is a marked contrast to Lord John Russell, who was in- 
clined to take up a policy with enthusiasm, but to display 
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less vigour in carrying it into detail. Here are some 
extracts from letters to Lord John, the first written on 
September 16 :— 


‘You have been a consenting party to the convention; you cannot 
upon slight or subordinate grounds withdraw yourself from the 
consequences of it.’ 


‘Recollect the serious results which must arise from the breaking 
up of the government now—the certain failure of the policy and an 


insuperable difficulty thrown in the way of the succeeding govern- 
ment.’ 


‘If the British government is broken up by the mere bluster and 
threats of the French, and by the sole apprehension of a difficulty with 
that country, what will be the impression, both upon Europe and upon 
France, of their strength and courage, of our weakness and humility ?’ 

‘It will encourage France to such a degree that, even if it staves off 
war now, it will produce it very shortly.’ (P. 474.) 

On the 19th Lord Melbourne wrote a longer letter, in 
which he says :— 


‘I agree with you that the avoiding of the war, if it can be done 
with honour and safety, would be well bought by a change of govern- 
ment, though that, I believe, would be an evil. But it was well said 
by Mr. Halford the other day, at Leicester, that the real danger of the 
interruption of peace arises from the unquiet and aggressive character 
of the people of France; and if this be at all encouraged by success and 
by our yielding, though we may stave off war at present, we shall only 
render it more certain within a short time.’ (P. 478.) 


The extent to which Lord Melbourne had braced himself 
up is very evident from this letter. He did not regard a 
war with France as the idea of foolish alarmists: he had 
obviously considered its possibility, and had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be better than an uncertain and a 
humiliating peace. All through the various phases of the 
Syrian question Palmerston had confidently asserted that 
France would not go to war. To carry out a policy which 
in your own mind will not set European armies in motion 
requires less courage than to pursue one which your mind 
tells you may have so frightful a result. Mr. Greville, 
writing on September 23.in bis diary, says that ‘ between 
‘ the urgent remonstrances of Lord John and the indignant 
‘ complaints of Palmerston, Melbourne has been at his wit’s 
‘end. So melancholy a picture of indecision, weakness, 
‘and pusillanimity as his conduct has exhibited I never 
‘ heard of.’ * 


This statement has hitherto been regarded as depicting 





* Greville Memoirs, part ii. vol. i. p. 312. 
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correctly Lord Melbourne’s attitude ; but it is evident from 
the correspondence which Lord Cowper has now given to 
the world that Mr. Greville’s views, accurate as his im- 
pressions usually were, were not well founded; for it is now 
clear that, though in a state of doubt and hesitation, when 
he awoke to the full meaning of the policy which he had 
sanctioned, Melbourne in a short time made up his mind 
definitely and decidedly. After he had done so, his conduct 
did not display ‘indecision, weakness, and pusillanimity.’ 
On the contrary, it showed a good deal of courage and deter- 
mination, though in dealing delicately with the scruples of 
Lord John Russell and Lord Holland he may have appeared 
to the world less fixed in opinion than he was in reality. 

In the spring of 1839 the government were defeated on 
the Jamaica Bill, and resigned office. They returned to 
power in consequence of the refusal of Sir Robert Peel 
to take office without a very general change in the ladies of 
the Queen’s household. No fresh light appears to be thrown 
by the ‘ Melbourne Papers’ on this incident. In 1841 came 
the final dissolution of the Melbourne administration, and 
with its fall the political career of its chief ended. 

Melbourne was a man for whom a long old age might have 
been expected, but in 1842 he suffered from a stroke of 
paralysis, and he died comparatively prematurely on Novem- 
ber 24,1848. It was Lord Cowper’s good fortune, when a 
boy, to see Lord Melbourne in his last years. He saw but 
the ruins of an eminent man; but the slight sketch which 
he gives is one to look at with pleasure :— 

‘TI have visions of a somewhat massive though not corpulent figure, 
‘ reclining in an armchair, a white, or nearly white head, shaggy eye- 
‘ brows, and a singularly keen and kindly eye; fits of silence, occasion- 
‘ ally broken by an incisive and rather paradoxical remark, accompanied 
‘ by a genial laugh and a rubbing of the hands together.’ 

In our review of Lord Melbourne’s political career, his 
characteristics as a statesman have necessarily become 
apparent. We need not, therefore, attempt a minute 
summary of his historical place; but the strangeness of 
his position as the head of the Whig party and of a 
Whig administration for several years is a remarkable 
illustration of the effect of the English parliamentary 
system. In early life an enthusiastic Whig, he became 
later on one of that band of able men who admired the 
middle position which Mr. Canning had come to occupy. 
He had, with them, served as one of the administration 
of the Duke of Wellington ; but having once joined the 
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Whig party under Lord Grey, he became permanently 
attached to it. He has thus become identified in history 
with the Liberal party, just as Sir Robert Peel has become 
one of the most honoured names of their opponents. 
But, in truth, these positions might have been reversed. 
Conservatism tempered by Liberalism was the principle 
of Melbourne’s creed; it was equally the foundation of 
Peel’s opinions. Each preferred the ancient ways, but 
each was prepared, when the public weal demanded them, 
not only to acquiesce in changes, but to assist in carry- 
ing them into execution. The repeal of the Roman 
Catholic Disabilities and of the Corn Laws, and many im- 
provements in our criminal jurisprudence, the country owes 
in no slight degree to Peel. Melbourne’s administration 
can boast of having passed the Municipal Corporation 
Act, the Act for the Commutation of Tithes, the Tithes 
Act for Ireland, the Irish Municipal Corporation Act, and 
numerous other measures of permanent and great value. 
In a former article we have shown that these noteworthy 
achievements were largely owing to the burning energy of 
Lord John Russell. But it must be borne in mind that 
without Lord Melbourne’s consent such a programme 
would never have been carried out; that his judicious 
advice was of infinite value to his colleagues; and that 
he had to fight against a Tory majority in the House of 
Lords. Not only from temperament, but from opinion, he 
was ready to efface himself in the eyes of the world as 
prime minister, and to leave to his colleagues the re- 
sponsibility for the work of their departments and any 
honour which might accrue to them from it. In a letter 
to Lord Tavistock in 1838 he thus states the principles 
which actuated Canning when head of the government 
—principles which he approved, and which very clearly he 
regarded as rules for his own guidance :— 


‘Partly from the easiness of his nature, which let everybody do as 
they liked, partly from a knack which he had of shuffling over impor- 
tant questions nobody knew how, and partly from jealousy of Canning, 
Castlereagh had either taken or suffered to be cast upon him the whole 
business of the House and management of every question. When 
Canning succeeded to him, he—for I had a conversation with him 
upon the subject, who, whether from consciousness of his own 
superiority or from more generous feelings, had no jealousy of anybody— 
at once determined to put an end to this, to make each minister trans- 
act his own business, to obtain as much assistance as he could, and 
only himself to exercise a general superintendence, and to come for- 
ward when he was required. This was the right state of things, and 
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this may surely be restored. There are some advantages in doing all 
yourself, particularly—which is not the case at present—if you have 
any sulky, refractory, discontented, or crotchety colleagues. Silence and 
absence are good tests for sulkiness and ill-humour. Adieu.’ (P. 98.) 


These principles, if consistently acted upon, were such as 
naturally to cause the idea to be prevalent among his con- 
temporaries and among his successors that Melbourne was 
too indolent or too careless to interest himself in the work 
of his colleagues. Whereas his non-intervention arose very 
much from principle. It was one which might be carried to 
a dangerous extreme, especially in regard to foreign affairs ; 
and we cannot doubt that, in regard to the Syrian question, 
it was the cause of making a European war imminent. In 
an article in this review on the first Earl Grey we pointed 
out how that statesman kept Palmerston well in hand, and 
it must be admitted that, however right it may be for a 
prime minister not unduly to interfere with the work of his 
colleagues, it is better to keep too close than too lax an eye 
upon their doings. 

But it should not be forgotten that Lord Grenville and 
Lord Grey, the two Whig prime ministers who preceded 
Lord Melbourne, had a much more intimate acquaint- 
ance with continental affairs than he had. Grenville had 
been foreign secretary in Pitt’s administration; Grey had 
for a short time, in the Talents administration, held the 
seals of the foreign office when they fell from the hands of 
Fox, and he had always taken a lively interest in con- 
tinental matters. Melbourne, on the contrary, had been a 
literary student, and, except when he was in Ireland, was at 
the Home Office ; and he had for his foreign secretary, in the 
shape of Palmerston, a man who was not only most intimately 
acquainted with the details of continental affairs, but who 
had, under Grey’s eye, largely assisted in so great an achieve- 
ment as the establishment of an independent Belgium. If 
any lesson is to be learned from a study of the careers of the 
three statesmen whom we have just mentioned—Grenville, 
Grey,and Melbourne—it is that one of the essential attributes 
of a prime minister should be a long-continued knowledge 
of foreign affairs. This is even more necessary now than it 
was at the beginning of the century, since a more demo- 
cratic constitution causes home affairs to occupy a larger 
place in public discussions, and therefore in the minds of 
political leaders. To some extent, personal qualities must for 
a long time to come be a factor in European politics, and 
thus a crisis of national importance may be precipitated or 
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avoided, if the prime minister as well as the foreign 
secretary understand the character of the men with whom 
they have to deal. We say prime minister and foreign 
secretary, because it is obvious that if the prime minister 
has not almost the same knowledge of foreign affairs as 
the foreign secretary it becomes unavoidable that the 
latter must, to all intents and purposes, commit the adminis- 
tration to whatever course he pleases; or, on the other hand, 
that, if the prime minister interferes with foreign affairs, he 
must do so in the spirit of an amateur, with the result that 
such interference is worse than useless. If Lord Melbourne 
had made foreign politics a study, and if he had been 
brought into communication with foreign statesmen, he would 
probably have made a peculiarly successful foreign secre- 
tary. He had so much temper, tact, and judgement, that he 
was intended by nature for a diplomatist. 

Probably, also, had he been more a man of affairs at an 
earlier age, some of the financial blunders of his administra- 
tion would not have occurred. The establishment of the 
penny postage was an event which must for ever redound to 
the credit of his administration ; but it was necessary to carry 
it out without disturbing the finances of the country. That 
posterity has not given a sufficiently high place to the 
Melbourne administration is quite certain; but a juster 
estimate can now scarcely fail to be formed. An adminis- 
tration cannot perform much permanently valuable work 
with an inefficient premier, and therefore Lord Melbourne is 
justly entitled to be regarded with honour by posterity. 

In two respects great credit has rightly been given to him. 
He advised the Queen in a manner which, whatever may be the 
natural qualities of the sovereign, must have hada permanent 
and valuable effect throughout her long and highly consti- 
tutional reign. He was able, with extraordinarily little fric- 
tion, all things considered, to be the intermediary between 
the government and William IV., aman whose good inten- 
tions rendered him less manageable than a less scrupulous 
person. Lord Grey has the great distinction of carrying 
the chief constitutional reform of the century; Lord Mel- 
bourne should have a large measure of honour for the 
judicious manner in which he administered the affairs of the 
nation after the Reform Bill of 1832 had made the country 
more democratic. In many ways he was eminently fitted to 
be the chief of a Whig ministry in the crucial period after 
the Reform Act, as Lord Grey was during the time it was 
before the country. His temper, judgement, and moderation 
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were just the characteristics which were required at the time. 
He could sympathise with the more Conservative members 
of the party, and he was not adverse to reasonable conces- 
sions to the radical wing and the Irish party. 

His opportunism was essentially a requisite quality at a 
time when a new and uncertain era was beginning; and that 
the country settled down so quietly after a constitutional 
change of so grave a character, partly under the sovereignty 
of an old Tory sailor and partly under that of an able but 
inexperienced girl, must be ascribed in a large measure to 
the judicious manner in which Melbourne conducted the 
affairs of the nation. A premier eager to signalise the new 
epoch by fresh changes, or determined to check advances in 
any direction, would have brought calamity on the country. 
Thus, whilst there is much that is open to adverse criticism 
in Melbourne’s conduct of affairs in respect of some measures 
and some political acts, the general tendency of his individual 
line of conduct as a statesman, when first member of the 
cabinet, was not only prudent and wise, but valuable to the 
best interests of the country. 

In a recent article in the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ Mr. 
Gladstone has expressed a regret that more correspondence 
was not published in the ‘Melbourne Papers,’ to illustrate 
Lord Melbourne’s character as a man. We share in this 
regret ; parenthetically we may also express some disappoint- 
ment that, when Mr. Gladstone sat down to write a paper on 
Lord Melbourne’s administration, he did not give a more 
elaborate and more thorough contribution to the history of 
the present century. 

As a man, Melbourne must always attract and charm us; 
the rare degree in which he united learning and originality 
of mind is almost unique. Sir Henry Taylor once said of 
Macaulay, with a good deal of truth, that ‘his memory had 
‘ swamped his mind,’ whereas it was the perfect working of 
mind and memory in Melbourne which placed him so high 
above his contemporaries in the mental scale. He wrote of 
himself in his diary, ‘1 have read too much and too little. 
‘So much that it has extinguished all the original fire of my 
‘ genius, and yet not enough to furnish me with the power 
‘ of writing works of mature thinking and solid instruction.’ 
No one ever mistook himself more than Melbourne in this 
opinion. His enormous store of learning never dimmed his 
originality. If ambition or want had impelled him to adopt 
the career of a man of letters, he would have rivalled Charles 
Lamb as an essayist, he might have been the Sainte-Beuve 
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of English literature, and his aphorisms would have placed 
him by the side of La Rochefoucauld and Vauvenargues. 
But he has left no monument of his knowledge and insight, 
and must rest, like ‘some mute inglorious Milton,’ unnum- 
bered among English writers, and remarkable only for his 
fine mental qualities, his good sense, and his learning. It is 
not difficult to form an estimate of the place he might have 
taken in the world of letters; actually, he can scarcely be 
said to belong to it at all. He collected materials for a life 
of Sheridan, and in his younger days he wrote a few poems 
and reviews in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ It was his rich and 
piquant conversation that showed his contemporaries his 
great gifts; and as we leave the period of his life further 
and further behind us, so, necessarily, much of the intellec- 
tual reputation of Lord Melbourne must become fainter and 
fainter.* 

That we may learn something from an occasional paradox 
or aphorism which has been preserved is certain, and for 
proverbial philosophy we may do worse than turn to a few 
sentences which have come down to us. Here, for example, 
is a piece of advice to readers, stated so tersely as to occupy 
but a few lines, yet full of sense and ripe experience :— 


‘If any observation strikes you to be made upon a book you are 
reading, sift it to the bottom before you go any further, and do not, 
from idleness, mark the page and leave the subject to be reconsidered 
hereafter. You can never return to a book with the same recollections 
of the connection of its parts, with the same vivid impressions—in 
short, with a mind so well prepared to work vigorously and effectually 
upon it—as you had when you were engaged in the first regular perusal 
of it.” (P. 85.) 


Here is an opinion with which most of us can sympathise, 
and the appreciation of which would make the world 
pleasanter :-— 





* The ‘Greville Memoirs’ are really the most striking memorial of 
Melbourne as a talker, as they are of Macaulay. Space will permit 
us to cite but one instance: ‘After dinner there was much talk 
‘ of the Church, and Allen spoke of the early reformers, the Catharists, 
‘and how the early Christians persecuted each other; Melbourne 
‘ quoted Vigilantius’s letter to Jerome, and then asked Allen about 
‘ the eleventh of Henry IV., an Act passed by the Commons against the 
‘ Church, and referred to the dialogue between the Archbishop of 
‘ Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely at the beginning of Shakespeare’s 
‘“ Henry V.,” which Lord Holland sent for and read, Melbourne 
‘knowing it all by heart and prompting all the time.’ (‘Greville 
Memoirs,’ series i., vol. ili. p. 151.) 
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‘Neither man nor woman can be worth anything until they have 
discovered that they are fools. This is the first step towards becoming 
either estimable or agreeable, and until it be taken there is no hope. 
The sooner the discovery is made the better, as there is more time and 
power for taking advantage of it. Sometimes the great truth is found 
out too late to apply it to any effectual remedy. Sometimes itis never 
found out at all; and these form the desperate and inveterate cases of 
folly, self-conceit, and impertinence.’ 


By way of illustrating the manner in which Melbourne 
applied his knowledge of classics to the events of his day, 
we may note the parallel between Alcibiades and Charles 
Fox. It is scarcely just to the English statesman ; but it is 
refreshing to read it when we bear in mind how men 
saturated with classical learning are apt either to lose all 
the substance of the authors in the form of the language or 
to lose sight of the comparative value of the events of 
ancient history. 


‘Upon this passage it may first be showed how much the private 
life of Alcibiades affected, not only his own interests, but the more 
important ones of his country. Secondly, how similar are the means 
by which Alcibiades lost the confidence of his fellow-countrymen to 
those which alienated the affections and confidence of a large portion 
of this nation from Mr. Fox. First of all, the horse-racing and ex- 
pensive pursuits; secondly, the contempt of the feelings and habits of 
his own country; thirdly, the power of his understanding, which, 
joined with the former two, became an object of terror rather than of 
hope and confidence. ‘Qe ruparritoc éxOupowr re woAEpuoe KaDEEoTAGAY 
might have been written by a ministerial historian of the proceedings 
upon, and the consequences of, the India Bill? 


We may conclude this selection of passages with an 
extract from a letter to Dr. Pusey, written in relation to the 
Hampden controversy. It might not inappropriately have 
been written at the present day, when religious strife has 
found new battlefields :— 


‘I return you my thanks for calling my attention to the general 
state of religious feeling in the country, and to the deep interest which 
is taken in religious questions and ecclesiastical appointments. Be 
assured that I am neither unaware of its extent nor of its fervour, and 
that I have not been a careless observer of its progress. I doubt not 
that it is working for good; but the best and most holy aspirations are 
liable to be affected by the weakness of our nature and to be corrupted 
by our malignant passions, ‘The danger of religious zeal is the spirit 
of illwill, hatred, and malice, of intolerance and persecution, which, 
in its own warmth and sincerity, it is too apt to engender—a spirit to 
which, in whatever form or place it may show itself, I have a decided 
antipathy, and will oppose, at all hazards, all the resistance in my 
power.’ (P. 505.) 
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With this review of Lord Melbourne’s life we must con- 
clude the séries of sketches of the four Whig prime ministers 
who held office in the first half of the present century. 
Though differing in many points of character, Grenville, Grey, 
Melbourne, and Russell are alike in this, that they were 
pre-eminently patriotic men ; their sole object was the good 
of their country ; they were not greedy for office, and they 
did not employ political life to gratify a selfish ambition. 
Under their guidance the nation steadily advanced in 
prosperity and in the path of political progress. Each had 
his own peculiar merits, and not the least admirable were 
the prudence and the tact which consistently characterised 
Melbourne’s political life. 


Arr. II.—1. A History of the Later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene. By T. B. Bury, M.A. London. 2 vols, 
1889. 


2. The Fall of Constantinople. By Epwix Prars, LL.B. 
London. One volume. 8vo. 1888. 


HE author of this history of the later Roman Empire 
from the fourth to the eighth century has attempted 
no less a task than that of vindicating the character of one 
of the most despised and degraded periods in the annals of 
mankind, for such is the received opinion of the Byzantine 
court and people. And in his enterprise he has ventured not 
only to follow in the track of Gibbon, but to contest many of 
the statements and opinions of that great historian, and to 
demand a revision of the sentence of indiscriminate con- 
demnation which has hitherto been passed on the later 
Roman Empire and accepted by the judgement of the world. 
To rehabilitate that empire is to run counter to the re- 
ceived opinions of a host of historical writers, which have 
hitherto been feebly contested; and in this country espe- 
cially it is to impugn the authority of Gibbon even on the 
points on which it is held to be most firmly established. 
Mr. Bury, though he is, we believe, a young writer, has en- 
tered upon this formidable work with spirit, and we may say 
at once that we think he has performed it with ability, im- 
partiality, and justice. He has not the learning or the 
style of Gibbon; but, on the other hand, he has the assist- 
ance of a vast body of modern criticism on writers whom 
Gibbon treated single-handed. 


Mr. Bury ascribes the general depreciation of the later 
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empire to the name ‘ Byzantine,’ with which it has very gene- 
rally been associated. In our opinion he has overrated the 
influence of this epithet. The contempt is just as often ex- 
pressed when its object is designated ‘the Eastern Empire,’ 
and the entire prohibition of the term ‘ Byzantine’ deprives 
the historian of an alternative title no less true than useful. 
No doubt, in its application to architecture and art, the 
term is not generally regarded as implying originality, or 
inherent or distinctive excellence, as much as imitative effort 
and a hybrid tentative attainment, and there might conceiv- 
ably be a transference of unworthy connotation from its use 
in these cases to the general political condition of the later 
Roman Empire; but this, even if allowed, does not seem to us 
sufficient to account for the extent and profundity of the 
contempt levelled by Western writers against the later empire 
and everything thereunto appertaining. The dislike is much 
more than nominal, and cannot be accounted for, as Mr. 
Bury seems to think, by the easy expedient of a petitio prin- 
cipit, in the way that the French term Bas-Empire might 
possibly be. More than one widely operating cause may be 
assigned for it, and it may be well—inasmuch as this in- 
volves the raison d’étre of Mr. Bury’s reconstructive labours 
—to call our readers’ attention to the more important among 
them. 

I. The first in priority of date and magnitude of influence 
is what Unger, in his exhaustive treatise on ‘ Greek Art,’ 
terms ‘ einen uralten Gegensatze des Orients und Occidents 
‘der sich in allen Beziehungen des geistigen Lebens geltend 
‘macht.’ The antagonism took its rise from the inevitable 
rivalry which Constantine stirred up by his foundation of 
the New Rome. The Old Rome—the political and intellectual 
capital of Western Europe—suddenly found herself deposed 
from her pride of place. The sense of the injury thus per- 
petrated was not confined to Italy; it extended to all the 
western dominions of the empire. Various considerations 
helped to intensify the original grievance. The governors 
and generals in the outlying provinces found it more difficult 
to keep touch with the court and the capital. The more 
austere among the Roman citizens, to whom the memories 
and traditions of the republic were still dear, and who had 
long bewailed the growth of Oriental luxury and excess, saw the 
seat of empire suddenly transferred to the centre of those 
eastern dominions whose influence they so bitterly deprecated. 
Moralists like Juvenal, who had denounced the influx of the 
Orontes into the Tiber, were not likely to be propitiated by 
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finding that the Oriental river was to take the time-honoured 
place of the western stream in all after Roman history. 
Lesser influences—such as civic envy and jealousy—added 
their share to the primary grievance. The beautifying of 
Old Rome—formerly one of the recognised duties of the 
emperor, and not the least popular of them—suddenly 
ceased ; now all the sources of the empire were applied to 
the adornment of the New Rome, and the most renowned 
treasures, both of the East and West, were appropriated 
to the same object. Moreover, the emperors after Con- 
stantine left Rome more and more to the rule of subordinates, 
so that the former capital and centre of the government was 
practically reduced to the position of an outlying province. 
Then came the successive invasions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Western Romans now learned that they were 
exposed to evils from which the New Rome was unable or 
unwilling to guard them. While the Vandals and Goths 
ravaged Italy and sacked Rome, the Eastern Empire was free 
from invasion, and flourished in peace and prosperity. Like 
the Egyptian, distressed and ruined by devastating plague- 
storms, the Western Romans cast an envious eye to the land 
of Goshen of their Eastern brethren, where ‘ there was no 
‘hail.’ A further incentive to pelitical jealousy was induced 
by the reconquest of Italy by the generals of Justinian—an 
event which in itself and its results emphasised still more 
forcibly the subordinate and dependent relation of Italy to the 
Empire of the New Rome. To these causes of social jealousy 
and political animosity were added, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the still more powerful irritants of ecclesiastical 
rivalry and religious hatred. The gradual alienation of the 
Eastern from the Western Church, culminating in their final 
separation, made the Eastern Roman especially hateful to 
the Western as a heretic. Thenceforward the Eastern 
Empire, in addition to all its other claims on the con- 
tempt and animosity of Western Europe, had to suffer the 
supreme imputation of heterodoxy. The unanimous verdict 
of orthodox Europe accounted for the failure of the early 
crusades by the outcry that the heterodox empire had 
betrayed Christendom. Up to the time of the Crusades, the 
intercourse between the later Roman Empire and the rising 
nationalities in the west of Europe had not been great. 
To those ill-starred expeditions must be assigned the credit 
or the ignominy—it is hard to determine which—of bring- 
ing the later Empire home to the actual consciousness of 
Western Europe. For there can be no question that they 
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contributed largely to increase the mingled hatred and 
disdain which had, independently of their influence, become 
the normal sentiment of the West towards the East. Mr. 
Pears rightly makes this fact one strong point in his inter- 
esting narrative of the Fall of Constantinople. He shows 
convincingly that the Crusaders, who returned home after 
the abortive enterprises of the Second and Third Crusades, 
added fuel to the flames of animosity of orthodox against 
Eastern Christians. Nay, they did more—they contributed 
materially to the weakening of the later Eastern empire, and 
thus prepared the way for that most foul and cruel blot in 
the history of modern Europe—the sack of Constantinople 
by the Fourth Crusade in 1204. 1t would be hard to paral- 
lel in history such a baleful and portentous outcome of the 
growth of centuries in hatred and contempt. The jealousy 
of the Old Roman against his New Roman brother; the min- 
gled animosity and disdain of the western States of Europe 
towards the eastern empire; the antagonism of nascent 
civilisations, just emerging from barbarism, to the refined, 
half-orientalised culture of the Byzantine representatives of 
ancient Rome, the hatred of the Roman Christian to the 
heretic of the Greek Church, all found a common outlet in 
an event which must thrill with horror every humane 
student of history to the end of time. 

The curious and instructive feature of the matter is that 
the unjust feelings which found their natural but execrable 
outlet in rapine and carnage at the sack of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders, took no less a literary turn, and have 
operated in perverting and falsifying the history of the later 
Roman Empire up to our day. As Mr. Pears remarks, in 
words which might be taken as a complete justification of 
the reconstructive aim of Mr. Bury’s volumes :-— 


‘The traditional feeling in the West against those who recognised 
the sway of the Emperor of New Rome has affected Western historians 
of this period of Constantinopolitan history. As the descendants of 
peoples who acknowledged the rule of the Latin Church, we have 
taken our ideas and our prejudices from our fathers, and are in this 
sense all of us the sons of the crusaders. Western Europe has been only 
too ready to find evidence of the corruption and effeminacy of the 
Eastern capital, to recognise that Asiatic influences had lessened the 
vigour which had characterised its government during the centuries 
preceding the Crusades, and to report that its Church had less power 
in arousing enthusiasm than had the sister Church of our fathers.’ 


(P. 401.) 


We shall have to return to this subject at the close of our 
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remarks ; so we hasten here to observe that, besides the 
general antagonism between East and West now mentioned, 
another cause contributed powerfully to veil from the nations 
of Western Europe the real strength and vitality of the 
later Roman Empire, viz., it was overshadowed by the rise 
and developement—partly real, partly ideal—of the Holy 
Roman Empire. This subject has of late years received such 
a wealth of elucidation that we need only refer briefly to the 
curious side-light which it throws on the standpoint of Mr. 
Bury’s volumes. 

Il. The strange blending of glamour and aspiration which 
the imperial creation of Charlemagne—especially after its 
restoration by Otho I.—exercised over Western Europe,is one 
of the most prevailing and influential sentiments of European 
medieval history. From the processes of disturbance and 
disintegration to which Western Europe had been subjected 
from the fourth to the ninth centuries, arose like a phoenix 
from its ashes, an altogether new conception of sovereignty. 
Inspired by the fusion of the Teutonic and Latin races, by the 
political energy and vitality to which that fusion had given 
birth, the nations of Western Europe began to dream of uni- 
versal dominion. They prospected an empire—large as that 
of Rome in the plenitude of its glory—which should hold sway 
over the temporal interests of men with the same divine 
sanction and authority as that by which the Pope claimed 
supremacy over their spiritual interests. The grandeur of 
such a scheme is as undeniable as its ideal and unattainable 
character. But in the construction of political Utopias con- 
siderations of likelihood or practicability are invariably dis- 
regarded,and the effect of this vague aspiration on the political 
and general thought and literature of medieval Europe would 
seem impossible if it were not so amply attested. Not the 
least curious feature of this absorbing dream of Western 
Europe is that it altogether ignores the existence and power 
of the later Roman Empire. Partly this may be attributed 
to the ignorance of that empire which, as we have noticed, 
was a characteristic of the West previous to the times of 
the Crusades, but chiefly we must ascribe it to the intense 
absorption in a political and near ideal which refused to 
take account of actual and distant facts. As Professor Bryce 
remarks : *— 


‘The separate existence of the Eastern Church and Empire was not 
only a blemish in the title of the Teutonic sovereigns, it was a 





* Holy Roman Empire, p. 190. 
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continuing and successful protest against the whole system of an 
empire church of Christendom centering in Rome, ruled by the successor 
of Peter and the successor of Augustus, . . . Seriously, however, as 
the hostile position of the Easterns seems to us to affect the claims 
of the Teutonic empire, calling in question its legitimacy and marring 
its pretended universality, those who lived at the time seem to have 
troubled themselves little about it, finding themselves in practice 
seldom confronted by the difficulties it raised. The great mass 
of the people knew of the Easterns not even by name; of those who 
did, the most thought of them only as perverse rebels, Samaritans 


who refused to worship at Jerusalem and were little better than 
infidels,’ 


The ignorance of the Eastern Empire, here mentioned by 
Professor Bryce, can only refer to the times preceding the 
Crusades. With these questionable expeditions there grew 
throughout Western Europe a knowledge of its civilisation, 
its resources, and its religion, though unhappily its effect was 
to intensify and exacerbate the already existing animosity 
between East and West. 

III. Another cause which undoubtedly contributed to the 
general depreciation of the later empire—operating with 
more or less vehemence during the last four centuries—is 
found in the fact that it was succeeded by the Turkish 
power. Weare now far removed from the time when the 
mere mention of the ‘unspeakable’ Turk caused a thrill of 
terror and apprehension at the gates of every capital and 
seaport town in Western Hurope—when the invasion of 
an Ottoman army or fleet was regarded, not only as a dire 
possibility, but as an imminent probability. How frequently 
the popular fear of such an event found expression in England 
in the writings of dramatists and others, the students of our 
Elizabethan literature will not need to be told. It was 
never forgiven the unfortunate Eastern Empire that it occu- 
pied the gates of the Bosphorus when they were finally 
forced by the Moslem hordes. The natives of Europe 
forgot for how many centuries the dreaded incursion of 
the Saracens had been met and repelled by the watch and 
ward of the Eastern Empire. ‘ There is nothing,’ exclaims 
Mr. Pears, with an enthusiasm which every reader of his 
work will readily understand, ‘in Western history which, 
‘for its tenacity and continuity, can be compared with the 
‘ struggle made by the Empire against the Seljukian Turks.’ 
With still greater perverseness the natives of the West 
ignored the fact that they themselves—not the Eastern 
Empire—were primarily responsible for the ultimate success 
of the Turks, The successive inroads of the earlier crusades, 
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and the disgraceful sack of Constantinople by the fourth, so 
far crippled the resources of the Empire that, although it 
struggled on for more than two centuries, it became unable 
at last to prevent the Turks from gaining a footing in 
Europe. They were similarly unmindful that, though the 
Empire was overthrown and the capital taken by the 
gigantic forces of Mahomet, it was after an independent 
existence of over eleven centuries, and by enormous re- 
sources of military prowess which, stimulated and sus- 
tained as they were by religious fanaticism, would in all 
human probability have been equal to the capture at that 
period of the greatest and best defended capital of Western 
Europe. 

IV. The causes hitherto examined of the unworthy con- 
tempt which has befallen the later Roman Empire may be 
described as general and popular; there remains to be con- 
sidered one which seems to pertain to almost all Roman 
historians as a class. This is the tendency of republican 
writers to underestimate whatever power, energy, or general 
excellence seems to pertain to monarchical or imperial insti- 
tutions. The later Roman Empire has been unduly abased, 
because in many instances the earlier Roman Republic had 
been unduly exalted. Without stopping here to inquire 
how far the republic was superior to the empire in respect 
of political purity and unselfishness, or as possessing the 
most wholesome and assured guarantees of human liberty, it 
is evident that a preference for the latter over the former 
ought not to be allowed to falsify the clear decisions of 
history. That a crowned head should also be an able 
administrator, a wise statesman, or successful general, may 
not harmonise with the eternal fitness of things, as con- 
ceived from a republican standpoint; but, if itis a fact well 
attested, there is nothing to be got by evading or perverting 
it, and still less by denying it altogether. How far Gibbon, 
as the most popular and probably even now the most 
authoritative of our Roman historians, is guilty of this un- 
worthy prejudice it is needless to point out. Proofs of it 
are furnished by almost every page of his history. It 
reaches perhaps its climax of absurd prepossession when, as 
the highest panegyric he can bestow on the five good 
emperors—Nerva, ‘l'rajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines—— 
he gravely remarks: ‘ Such princes deserved the honour of 
restoring the republic, had the Romans of their days been 
‘capable of enjoying a rational freedom’ (chap. iii.). No 
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critical reader of the ‘Decline and Fall’ will need to be 
informed how much the prejudice thus emphasised colours 
the great historian’s treatment of the later emperors. 
Gibbon, however, does not stand alone. There is a con- 
sensus of Roman historians up to our own time, that the 
rulers of the later empire were both ‘weak and wicked.’ 
It is to be hoped that the recent historical labours of Mr. 
Finlay, and these volumes of Mr. Bury, will help to dissi- 
pate a prejudice which had its origin in the malevolent 
sentiment and perverted tradition of a biassed and uncri- 
tical age, but which, in the present day with its ampler 
light and stress on historical veracity, it is disgraceful for a 
well-informed man to entertain. Certainly no impartial 
reader of Mr. Bury’s history will refuse to admit that the 
emperors, generals, and statesmen—those who ruled the 
destinies of the later empire, in almost every department of 
speculative thought or practical energy, were men of as 
high an average of excellence, and produced in as great 
abundance, as any empire of similar duration, whether of 
ancient or of modern times, could show. We might even ven- 
ture a step further, and say that the leading personages of 
the later Roman Empire might challenge comparison even 
with those of the republic. A medieval Plutarch might find 
materials for a new series of parallel lives in which the most 
famous leaders of republican Rome might be coupled not 
unworthily with the emperors, soldiers, and statesmen of the 
later empire. 

We have treated at considerable, though, we trust—bearing 
in mind the importance of the subject—not undue length, 
what may be called the theme and object of Mr. Bury’s 
work. Regarded as a rehabilitation and restatement of 
perverted history, it might be said that the object is of more 
importance than the treatment—the moral of greater in- 
trinsic value than the story. At the same time, the story 
must guarantee and justify the moral, and for that reason, 
no less than for its own inherent interest, we must ask 
our readers to accompany us in a rapid outline sketch of Mr. 
Bury’s volumes, insisting chiefly on those features and con- 
clusions which mark a distinctive advance on Gibbon’s great 
work, 

Mr. Bury starts his history from the dismemberment of 
the Empire in a.p. 395, and continues it until the fall of 
Rome in 802. Little fault can be found with these limits 
from the author’s standpoint. From the point of view of 
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his subject, however, it seems open to an obvious criticism. 
The starting-point is well-marked and inherent in the 
history. It is an obvious and recognised landmark for the 
later Roman Empire. The closing date, on the contrary, is 
determined by external conditions and relations. He 
accounts for its adoption in the following words :— 


‘, .. making the fall of Irene in 802 .p. my point of termination, 
because it happens to be close in time to the foundation of the rival 
Roman Empire in 800 a.pv. The coronation of Charles the Great 
marks a new departure in European history, and it therefore forms, as 
Arnold recognised, a suitable end as well as a suitable beginning. 
After 800 there are two Roman Empires, and the history of the 
successors of Irene would naturally occupy a separate book, entitled 
“ A History of the Eastern Roman Empire.”’ 


While we are willing to give a provisional assent to the 
limits thus adopted, we may remind Mr. Bury of a principle 
which he has elsewhere promulgated, and which has our 
hearty concurrence. ‘It is more profitable to recognise the 
‘continuity of history than to impose upon it arbitrary 
‘divisions.’ Whatever be the value of the date 800 in 
reference to general European history, there is absolutely 
nothing in the fall of Irene to render it a landmark in the 
history of the later Empire. 

Mr. Bury divides his subject into books, his general 
principle being the dynastic houses of the later emperors. 
The method, however arbitrary in some respects, is decidedly 
convenient, both for the author and reader. It is a great 
improvement, e.g., on Gibbon’s long chapters, which not un- 
frequently overlap each other, or else divide arbitrarily and 
suddenly a continuous narrative. Mr. Bury’s first book is 
introductory. Therein he takes stock of the various forces 
and agencies which were in active fermentation throughout 
the Roman Empire at the close of the fourth and commence- 
ment of the fifth centuries. These agencies were of different 
kinds—political, social, and cultural, as well as religious— 
and they are carefully enumerated by Mr. Bury. The great 
difficulty in assigning their actual incidence and ultimate 
effect consists in the fact that the elements of disintegration 
in one given age, orspecific direction, may prove to be factors of 
reconstructive tendencies at a subsequent time or in another 
relation. To take a single instance, Christianity unques- 
tionably operated as a disintegrant in relation to the Old 
Roman Empire, but possessed, nevertheless, not a few unify- 
ing and consolidating principles in reference to the evolution 
it was destined to assume in the later Roman Empire, espe- 
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cially under such a régime as the Cesaropapism of Justinian. 
We must in justice say of these earlier chapters that, while 
they manifest insight, fairness, and a commendable freedom 
from hasty and inconsiderate dogma, they are marred by a 
certain crudeness and incoherence. Mr. Bury sees clearly 
enough the detailed effects of the mighty influence of Chris- 
tianity in the various traditions, usages, and institutions of 
the Roman Empire, but he does not see clearly, or at least 
has failed to convey to his readers his conviction of, the 
aggregate and total amount of such results and the direction 
of its incidence as a whole. Those of our readers who will 
peruse carefully pages 33 and 34 of Mr. Bury’s first volume 
will understand what we mean. On the other hand we are 
bound to admit that he has occasional remarks which mani- 
fest a searching insight into the less obvious conditions of his 
subject. The following observations on the remoter causes 
which brought about the division of East and West in the 
Roman Empire are equally distinguished by penetration and 
luminous presentation :— 


‘For the Roman world was a complex of different nations and 
languages without a really deep-reaching unity, held together so long 
by the mere brute strength of tyrannical Roman universality... . 
Naturally it fell into two worlds, the Greek (once the dominion of 
Alexander) and the Roman ; and this natural division finally asserted 
itself and broke the artificial globe of the Roman universe. 

‘But the globe was not burst asunder suddenly; it cracked, and 
the crack enlarged by degrees and the pieces fell apart gently. The 
separation of the Eastern and Western worlds (gemini orbes) took 
place gradually, and the actual territorial division between the sons of 
Theodosius did not theoretically constitute two Roman empires. The 
remarkable circumstance is that the name and traditions of Rome 
clung to the Greek more closely than to the Roman part of the 
empire, and that the work of fusion wrought there by Alexander and 
his successors may be said truly to have contributed as much to the 
long duration of the Roman Imperium as the work of the Cesars 
themselves.’ (Vol. i. p. 36.) 

The reign of Theodosius II. (a.p. 408-421) Mr. Bury 
characterises as a period of transition. He might have ex- 
tended that description to the first half of the fifth century. 
The constitutive elements destined to fuse into a coherent 
whole in the later Roman Empire were then in a condition 
of restless tentative energy. Older principles and modes of 
Roman rule were being transformed—the general track of 
transmutation being from systems of popular independence 
towards those of oligarchic and imperial government. The 
municipal institutions and civic self-rule which had formed 
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the strength of Greece still existed, though threatened with 
subversion by new methods of administration. The Court 
and Government offices instituted by Constantine on a scale 
of lavish magnificence, followed by the increase of senatorial 
power and dignity introduced by his successors, formed the 
commencement of an elaborate scheme of titles and official 
functions which permeated the whole administration of the 
Empire. More than all, the new leaven of Christianity was 
manifesting its fermentative power, as well as its genius for 
adapting itself to intellects and aspirations of diverse kinds, 
by a constant supply of creeds and controversies which, what- 
ever their other attributes, were at least well adapted to the 
subtle metaphysical idiosyncrasies of the eastern Romans. 
To these must be added the fresh and varied commercial 
activity of which New Rome, from the day of its foundation, 
became the centre—an energy stimulated to almost incre- 
dible dimensions by the fact that it was the great emporium 
for the caravans of Persia and the East, and for the com- 
merce of Egypt and Italy in the West. 

Besides these forms of political, ecclesiastical, and com- 
mercial activity operating from within and full of varied 
promise for its future, the Eastern Empire was no less the 
centre of influences outside its own bounds. The Huns and 
Vandals pressed on its confines to the north, the Persians 
and other Oriental races menaced it on the east. As Mr. 
Pears graphically puts it, the Constantinopolitan empire was 
‘ like an island amid a sea of peoples ’—a simile which holds 
good both of its stability amid circumstances of fluctuation 
and change, and also of the impossibility of its being alto- 
gether unaffected by the external conditions of its exist- 
ence. 

Such were, summarised briefly, the energies and influences 
which in their developement held the fate of the Eastern 
Empire in their power, and which had begun to assert 
their activity at the commencement of the fifth century. 
Mr. Bury recognises their existence and adequately estimates 
their importance, and no small measure of the interest of his 
history is obtained by his careful and continuous observation 
of the growth of these germs, and the effect evinced by such 
evolution, both singly and collectively, on the welfare of the 
later Roman Empire. 

Bearing in mind Mr. Bury’s main object of rescuing the 
later empire from the unworthy depreciation of which it has 
80 long been the victim, he must be congratulated on the 
fact that one of the earliest events in his narrative goes far 
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to establish his main thesis—we mean the defeat of Attila 
and his barbarian hordes by Aétius the patrician (a.p. 451). 
The event seems to us—as it does also to Mr. Bury—of such 
supreme import that we must ask our readers’ special atten- 
tion to the grave issues of which it proved the fortunate 
solution. 

At the middle of the fifth century the Empire was involved 
in war with three powers—the Huns, Vandals, and Persians. 
Of these the Huns were infinitely the most formidable, both 
in extent of power and imminence of danger. Mr. Bury has 
traced in rapid outline the rise and marvellous growth of 
this barbarian monarchy, whose menace to the empire was 
immeasurably increased by its king, Attila, being a general 
as skilfal and successful as he was savage and remorseless. 
At the summit of power which he had now attained, his 
sway extended from the Caspian and Black Seas to the Rhine 
and the German Ocean. An army of 500,000 to 600,000 
men, who had never known defeat, waited on his word of 
command, It is impossible to misapprehend the significance 
of such a gigantic power. It was barbarism, Asiatic and 
European, in one monstrous supreme embodiment, threaten- 
ing, on the one hand, the matured civilisation of the East and 
the incipient nationalities of the West. From a.p. 444 to 
447 Attila overran the frontier states and territories of the 
Eastern Empire, and cities, fortresses, and villages, razed to 
the ground, disappeared at his advance as if, says Henri 
Martin, ‘he had been the genius of destruction and death.’ 
Meesia, Iilyricum, Thrace, and Macedonia had been con- 
verted to deserts. Constantinople itself was only spared by 
an ignominious tribute and by the cession of a great portion 
of Illyricum and Mesia. In 450 he threatened Gaul; and 
the effect naturally induced by the imminent menace of this 
wild ocean of barbarism is depicted by Henri Martin with 
such graphic power that we must be permitted to transcribe 
a few sentences from his ‘ Histoire de France :’— 

‘Une terreur universelle régnait en Gaule: les peuples épouvantés 
croyaient voir de funestes présages dans chaque pkénoméne qui 
apparaissait au ciel ou sur la terre. L’effroi populaire n’avait pas ce 
caractére vague que peut produire l’attente d’un ennemi incoanu; on 
ne connaissait que trop ces Huns, qui passaient pour avoir ¢té 
engendrés dans les déserts de la Scythie par des sorcitres accouplées 
avec les esprits infernaux. . . . Tous les autres barbares pouvaient 
passer pour civilisés auprés d’eux, et ceux mémes des Germains .. . 
avaient les Huns en horreur.’ (Vol. i, p. 369.) 


With due allowance for the grotesque superstition which 
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in those days coloured all the profounder emotions of the 
half-civilised European, the savagery of the Huns and the 
remorseless brutality of their warfare certainly justify the 
abject terror here described. Imagination recoils even now 
before the contemplation of the probabilities of the event— 
the overpowering success of Attila and his hordes. Never in 
European history—not even when the Saracens were repulsed 
by Charles Martel—was there a critical conjuncture of graver 
importance. The issue to be decided was not only between 
rival kings and peoples; the existence and progress of Euro- 
pean civilisation itself hung on the balance. In all human 
probability there was only one man who, by a marvellous 
combination of diplomatic tact with masterly generalship, 
was equal to averting the threatened catastrophe. This 
was the patrician Aétius. 

On the chequered career of this comparatively unrenowned 
hero we have no space to dwell. It is narrated by Mr. Bury 
with appreciative fulness, and some of the obscurer incidents 
in his career have recently received additional light from the 
researches of Professor Freeman. He was compelled by 
the jealousy which invariably dogs the steps of superior 
merit to force his services on the Court. As Mr. Bury 
puts it :— 

‘ Conscious, perhaps, that he was the one man who could guide the 
empire through this critical stage, and arrange the delicate relations 
into which it was thrown with the Teutonic nations by both yielding 
and refusing to yield at the right time, he pressed himself on the Court 
and made it follow his leadership.’ (Vol. i. p. 173.) 

But the task was by no means easy, and Mr. Bury has 
hinted at, rather than described, the diplomatic difficulties by 
which Aétius was surrounded. He had not only to out- 
general Attila in the battle-field, but he had also to rival 
him in the statesmanlike skill requisite to bend various 
rulers and peoples, with mutually conflicting aims and in- 
terests, to his own purposes. The success with which he 
accomplished this feat is probably as great a tribute to his 
general capacity as the masterly tactics which achieved the 
victory in actual combat. Henri Martin has enumerated in 
a catalogue, which occupies nearly a page of his history, the 
various races and peoples which Aétius thus concentrated 
around his banner. 

Of the battle of the Catalaunian fields we regret that 
our limits do not permit a description. Not to mention 
other historians, it is related, with martial vigour and en- 
thusiasm, by Henri Martin, and with philosophical insight 
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and calmness by Mr. Bury. The language in which the 
latter describes the portentous issue of the conflict deserves 
quotation, both for its interest and eloquence :— 


‘The question at stake was not a quarrel between Valentinian 
and Honoria, nor a feud between two German peoples, nor a disputed 
succession of the Franks; it was the perpetual question of history, the 
struggle told long ago by Herodotus, told recently by Trikoupis—the 
struggle between Europe and Asia, the struggle between cosmos and 
chaos—the struggle between Aétius and Attila. For Aétius was the 
man who now stood in the breach, and sounded the Roman trumpet to 
call the nations to do battle for the hopes of humanity, and defend the 
cause of reason against champions of brute force. The menace of that 
monstrous host which was preparing to pass the Rhine was to exter- 
minate the civilisation that had grown up for centuries, to spread 
desolation in Gaul and Italy, to undo the work of Platwa and 
the Metaurus, and to paralyse the beginnings of Teutonic life. If 
Attila had not been repelled, Western Europe might have been con- 
verted into a spiritual waste unspeakably more lost and degraded than 
Turkey at the present day. . .. The work of Aétius, then, was as 
much for the future of the Teutonic nations as it was for the Roman 
Empire. Theodoric the Visigoth did not realise the danger. But 
Avitus, the emissary of Aétius, explained the situation, and persuaded 
him to join the Romans against the invader. This decision was 
momentous; the Roman and the Teuton were to make common cause 
against the Hun. Neither knew—that was the secret of history—that 
there was a latent affinity between them, and that in the remote past 
their ancestors had spoken the same language; they knew not that 
they were kindred nations fighting against a true enemy.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 175.) 

Not the least remarkable feature of this important event, 
on which we have enlarged a little fully on account of its 
significance for the European history of all after-time, is the 
light which it throws on the resources of the later Roman 
Empire when they could be combined and utilised by such a 
master mind as the patrician Aétius. We have indeed in 
this narrative and its attendant circumstances a clue to 
much of the subsequent history of the later empire, and 
are better qualified to realise how able administrators and 
statesmen such as, e.g., Justinian and Heraclius were enabled, 
time after time, to concentrate and apply the power of the 
Empire to its defence from external foes. The victory of 
Aétius was the first, and doubtless also the most distin- 
guished, of a long series of conflicts by which the Eastern 
Empire vindicated her position as the defender of Kurope 
from oriental and barbarian desolation. 

With the limited space at our disposal it is obvious that 
we cannot follow Mr. Bury step by step in his ‘ History of 
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the Later Roman Empire.’ We can only direct attention 
to those epochs and personages whose importance has long 
been recognised by all historical students, and whose treat- 
ment by Mr. Bury is therefore susceptible of readier discri- 
mination. Passing over, therefore, the intermediate period, 
which is treated by Mr. Bury with greater elaboration than by 
Gibbon, we come at once to the reign of Justinian—in other 
words, to the crowning prosperity of the later Roman Empire. 
The importance of this epoch is admitted by Gibbon as all 
the students of his well-known chapters, xl.—xlii., are aware, 
but it is in niggard and grudging terms. His original con- 
ception of the period is thus described in the preface to the 
quarto edition. ‘The second period may be supposed to 
‘commence with the reign of Justinian, who by his laws as 
‘ well as by his victories restored a transient splendour to 
‘the Eastern Empire.’ It involves no want of justice to our 
great historian to say that he seems to have been more im- 
pressed with the transientness than with the splendour of 
Justinian’s reign. Even when the splendour gleams before 
him with a radiance which he is compelled to acknowledge, 
it is marred by so many stains, shadowed and darkened by 
so many drawbacks, that its brightness either disappears 
altogether, or is converted into a lurid, thunderous glare, 
too tempestuous and unwholesome to be characterised by a 
term which connotes brightness. Mr. Bury’s treatment, on 
the other hand, besides being impartial, has the merit of 
demonstrating that the splendour of the Justinian period 
was by no means transient. As he truly remarks :— 


‘In four departments Justinian has won an immortal name: in 
warfare, in law, in architecture, and in church history. Standing on 
the shore of the medixval or modern period, he cast into the waters of 
the future great stones which created immense circles.’ [A simile, by 
the way, which we cannot regard as altogether happy.] ‘ His military 
achievements decided the course of the history of Italy and affected the 
development of Western Europe; his legal works’ [besides regulating 
the jurisprudence of the Empire for some three centuries and a halt] 
‘are inextricably woven into the web of European civilisation ; 
his St. Sophia is one of the greatest monuments of the world, one of 
the visible signs of the continuity of history, a standing protest against 
the usurpation of the Turk; and his ecclesiastical authority influenced 
the distant future of Christendom,’ 


This catalogue, however true so far as it goes, does not ex- 
haust the permanent influences of Justinian’s reign. It does 
not enumerate, what Mr. Bury himself lays stress on in another 
place, the elaborate lines of fortifications on the frontiers 
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which long aided to keep the foes of the Empire at bay, nor 
the many magnificent churches in Ravenna, Thessalonica, 
and other of the great cities of the Empire, whose building 
or restoration was due to the emperor and his famous con- 
sort, Theodora; nor does it include an enlarged commerce 
with distant countries and in novel directions, which con- 
tinued long after Justinian’s death; nor again the adroit 
diplomacy of the emperor by which the barbarians were 
opposed to each other, and which all the more astute of his 
successors found it profitable, whenever possible, to adopt. 

Such permanent and far-reaching influences, of varying 
utility and glory, could only have been created by an epoch 
of splendour and a personal ascendency of a very distin- 
guished kind. Doubtless there were drawbacks. Large 
armies, successful wars, magnificent buildings, presuppose a 
vast expenditure, and Justinian’s fiscal administration has 
been charged with exaction and cruel oppression. There 
certainly would seem to have existed a considerable amourt 
of popular discontent, though it is not fair to classify the 
Nika insurrection as an outbreak engendered by justifiable 
discontent, inasmuch as it was the outcome of the turbulence 
of party factions. The extent to which this had grown 
affords a probable clue both to the merciless severity by 
which the Nika was suppressed, and also to the gradual 
self-concentration of power which rendered Justinian more 
autocratic than any other emperor since Constantine. This, 
no doubt, helps to explain the unpopularity of the later half 
of his reign. The members of the senate and the titled and 
wealthy classes were dissatisfied with a ruler whom they 
could neither influence nor coerce. The bishops and clergy 
were similarly discontented with an emperor who, though he 
built churches, affected the society of monks and hermits, 
and took pleasure in religious controversies, was by no means 
prepared to defer submissively to their wishes. Justinian’s 
absolutism was indeed complete both in Church and State. 
He was both Pope and Cesar. Mr. Bury seems inclined to 
regard this Casaropapism, as it has been styled, as a new 
phase in the sovereignty of the eastern emperors. But it 
seems to us to have an earlier origin than the later empire. 
Justinian’s claim to determine matters of faith was only an 
assumption, with regard to Christianity, of the offices of censor 
and pontifex maximus, which all the earlier emperors, from 
Augustus down, had assumed with reference to the gods and 
religious worship of pagan Rome. 

It is impossible to touch, however superficially, on the 
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reign of Justinian without introducing what some historians 
regard as its ruling spirit—the Empress Theodora. In all 
the records of the later Roman Empire there is no empress— 
not even the unscrupulous and ambitious Irene—hardly even 
a woman, who has excited an interest at once so intense and 
so variously motived. For Englishmen the source of this in- 
terest is Gibbon’s fortieth chapter. ‘ The satirical historian 
‘has not blushed,’ to quote his own words, which are as 
applicable to himself as to Procopius, to treat the empress 
in a manner which has long been recognised as a foul and 
loathsome stain on his history. Actuated by a pruriency 
which seems to have been ingrained in his nature, possibly 
also influenced by an unworthy admiration of the obscene 
humour of Bayle and Voltaire, he carefully selected and in- 
serted in his notes the most filthy details of that chronique 
scandaleuse, the so-called secret history of Procopius. Mr. 
Bury, besides narrating the story of the empress in his text, 
has made these repulsive charges the subject of a separate 
dissertation, in which he reviews the more recent criticisms 
of Procopius’s scrofulous chronicle. The outcome of this 
fresh survey he propounds in the following terms :— 

‘While I reject then the damaging scandals themselves as incredible 
or, at least, improbable, and as insufficiently vouched for by an enemy 
who discredits himself, I hold that they rested on some basis of 


fact which prevented them from falling to the ground as primd facie 
absurd.” 


Though cautiously stated, we feel bound to demur to Mr. 
Bury’s conclusion, which indeed does not greatly differ from 
the inept and delusive principle adopted by Gibbon, and 
which has so often been employed to sanction defamation 
of all kinds, viz., the principle embodied in the proverb, 
‘ Where there is smoke there must be fire.’ It has always 
appeared to us, as it has to other critics, that the sole truth in 
the whole story was the probable fact that in her early youth 
Theodora had been on the stage, and all the scandalous super- 
structure erected on that narrow foundation is no more than 
the prurient creation of diseased imaginations which in all 
civilised countries have invested the calling of an actress 
with imputations of immorality. Decades rather than cen- 
turies separate us from a period when the fact of a woman 
having once been on the stage would have been accepted 
among ourselves as strong presumptive evidence of a licen- 
tious career. Accepting, however, as substantially correct 
the humble birth and theatrical employment of the Empress 
Theodora, her career is one of the most remarkable in 
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history. It has been compared to the singular fortune of 
Madame de Maintenon, but we confess that the imperial 
consort of Justinian, in respect of her courage and ability, 
and the influence she exercised on her husband and her time, 
seems to us to range considerably higher than la veuve de 
Scarron. 

Few scenes in history, illustrative of feminine influence, 
are more remarkable than the courage of the empress when 
the Revolution of the Nika seemed to jeopardise for a time 
both the reign and the life of Justinian. As one of the most 
exciting episodes in Mr. Bury’s volumes we must allow him 
to tell the story in his own words, merely premising that 
Constantinople was at the moment in the complete posses- 
sion of the insurrection and that the emperor was virtually 
a prisoner in his palace :— 


‘Meanwhile Justinian strengthened the fortifications of the palace 
and called a council of his ministers. This was the really decisive 
moment. John of Cappadocia recommended flight to Heraclea, and 
Belisarius agreed with his view, but their weighty opinions were out- 
balanced by the short speech of the Empress Theodora :— 

‘“'The present occasion is, I think, too grave to take regard of the 
“principle that it is not meet for a woman to speak among men. 
“Those whose dearest interests are in the presence of extreme danger 
“are justified in thinking only of the wisest course of action. Now, in 
“ my opinion, on the present occasion if ever, Nature is an unprofitable 
“tutor even if her guidance bring us safety. It is impossible for 
“a man when he has come into the world not to die, but for one who 
“has reigned it is intolerable to be an exile. May I never exist 
“without this purple robe, and may I never live to see the day 
“on which those who meet me shall not address me as ‘ Queen.’ 
“If you wish, O Emperor, to save yourself, there is no difficulty. 
“We have ample funds. Yonder is the sea, and there are the ships. 
“Yet reflect whether, when you have once escaped to a place of 
“security, you will not prefer death to safety. Iagree with an old 
“ saying that empire is a fair winding-sheet.”’ 


For those who are ignorant of the sequel it may be useful 
to add that the magnanimous resolution of the empress 
overcame the craven counsels of the emperor’s generals and 
advisers, and that the insurrection, founded in and motived 
by bloodshed, was itself remorselessly drowned in blood. 
There are at least two other features in Mr. Bury’s treat- 
ment of the Justinian epoch at which we must cast a passing 
glance. The first—the emperor’s legislative labours—need 
not detain us long. Every student of Gibbon knows the 
memorable forty-fourth chapter, in which the whole subject 
of Roman law is luminously and philosophically treated, and 
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some may remember the characteristic avowal with which 
he introduces the subject, and which seems meant to dis- 
count at the very outset the value of merely imperial legis- 
lation. ‘The laws of a nation form the most instructive 
‘ period of its history ; and although I have devoted myself 
‘to write the annals of a declining monarchy, I shall em- 
* brace the occasion to breathe the pure and invigorating air 
‘of the republic.’ This famous chapter, though once so 
highly esteemed as to be an accepted legal text-book, must 
now be considered as somewhat out of date. Mr. Bury takes 
up the subject of Justinian jurisprudence afresh, and in a 
short but compendious chapter presents us with the most 
recent and best-established conclusions as to its spirit and 
value. All its commentators have laid stress on its per- 
meation by Christian dogma and practice. On this Mr. Bury 
observes :— 

‘Christian influences might easily be, and often are, exaggerated. 
The disuse of the slave system is often attributed to it, but while we 
cannot deny that Christianity tended to discourage slavery, and to 
lessen the evils of slavery by humanising the relations with masters, it 
is certain that the economical conditions which changed the slave 
system into the colonate and serf system were the chief cause. Beliefs 
and sentiments generally adapt themselves to facts, and facts are in 
turn modified by beliefs.’ 


A still profounder observation on the tendency of the 
Justinian legislation Mr. Bury quotes from Rudolf von 
Jhering, one of the greatest of Roman legists of recent 
times :— 

‘Until Justinian’s time Roman legislation cannot be reproached with 
invading the dominion of theoretical science; but Justinian’s work is 
altogether conditioned by the principle of blending theory with prac- 
tical legislation. . . . The disastrous result of such a proceeding is that 
science is influenced by authority.’ 


This is quite true, but is no more than the natural result 
of Justinian’s Ceesaropapism, the concentration of all dog- 
matic truth in one supreme source of infallibility: 

The second feature of the Justinian epoch to which we 
desire to direct attention relates to the interesting subject of 
Byzantine art. By an ideally perfect division of conjugal 
labour which one might wish were more frequent, the 
chapter on this subject is a contribution to Mr. Bury’s 
history by his wife. So far as it goes Mrs. Bury’s essay does 
her much credit. It proves her possession of artistic know- 
ledge, together witha refined and cultivated taste, and—which 
is perhaps a still rarer faculty—the power of presenting her 
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conclusions in a literary form which combines insight with 
lucidity. The chief fault we have to find with it is that it 
is too short, being limited only to the sixth century. Mrs. 
Bury should at least have carried her survey to the com- 
mencement of the ninth century, where her husband’s 
history stops short. No doubt her limit suffices to compre- 
hend the somewhat sudden growth and transient maturity 
of Byzantine art, as it burst forth into meridian splendour 
under the fostering care of Justinian and the magnificent 
genius of his great architect, Anthemius of Tralles. She 
might have been deterred by the comparatively few remains 
of Byzantine architecture which occur in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. The disturbances and foreign wars which 
followed the partial decline of the Empire after the death of 
Justinian were not favourable to architecture. Still a few 
monuments of those periods, such as the charch of St. 
Clement at Ancyra, the church of St. Irene at Constanti- 
nople, and that of St. Nicholas at Myra, still survive, and 
reveal modifications and declensions from the Justinian purity 
of Byzantine art full of interest, not only in themselves, but 
as illustrating diverse alien influences, chiefly Oriental, 
which in a continuous and increasing tide made themselves 
felt on the architecture and art, as upon the thought and 
life, of the later Empire. 

Mrs. Bury has treated the churches of Ravenna and 
Thessalonica with the importance due to their value as 
illustrations of her theme; but it need not be said the dis- 
cussion of these valuable remains does not take her beyond 
the era of Justinian, which she, perhaps a little too en- 
thusiastically, terms ‘ the golden age of Christian art.’ 

A further branch of her theme would have been the 
destruction of so many precious monuments both of Byzantine 
and earlier Greek art through the senseless fury of the icono- 
clastic emperors, and the effect of those ‘pious orgies’ on 
the after-history of the art of the later Empire. Still, 
what she has given us is so good that it might seem ungrate- 
ful to ask for more. 

We have been guided largely in our selection of these 
points of Mr. Bury’s work which seemed worthiest con- 
sideration by their bearing on the importance of the later 
Roman Empire to the civilisation and security of Europe ; 
and it is this consideration that prompts our proceeding at 
once from the age of Justinian to the Persian conquests of 
Maurice and Heraclius (A.D. 590-626). The Persians had 
proved troublesome to the empire in the reign of Justinian, 
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and Mr. Bury has very properly devoted extra consideration 
and space to the Persian campaigns of that reign, for the 
reason that Gibbon’s treatment of them is inadequate. 
Justinian’s truce with Chosroes was ratified in 562, but war 
broke out again in 572, and this struggle of the Eastern 
Empire with an Oriental barbarism, whose invasions assumed 
the form of crusades against Christianity, may be said to 
have continued up to the third decade of the seventh century, 
when the Persian power was irretrievably broken by the 
brilliant campaigns of Heraclius. 

Meanwhile the Roman Empire maintained during the 
reigns of Maurice and Phocas (582-610)—at least, without 
any serious or permanent changes—the condition of external 
prosperity in which Justinian had left it. Under the Em- 
peror Maurice its foreign influence was attested in the East 
by the emperor’s forcible intervention in suppressing a 
Persian rebellion and re-establishing Chosroes II. on his 
throne; in the north-east by the conquest of the Avars; while in 
the West the same influence and consideration is incidentally 
shown by an embassy of Childebert, king of the Franks, to 
the Emperor Maurice. As a rare example of the recognition 
of the later Roman Empire by a potentate of Western 
Europe, this is worth recording. 

‘The majesty of the Imperator (says Mr. Bury) was still considered 
something far higher than all German royalties. Childebert’s letter 
to Maurice begins thus :—“ The King Childebert to the glorious pious 
“perpetual renowned triumphant lord, ever Augustus, my father 
“ Maurice, Imperator.” ‘The Emperor, on the other hand, adopts the 
following form of address, which may be given in the original 
Latin :— 

*“In nomine Domini nostri Dei Jesu Christi, Imperator Cesar 
“Flavius Mauricius Tiberius fidelis in Christo mansuetus maximus 
“beneficus pacificus Alamannicus Goticus Anticus Alanicus Wan- 
“dalicus Herulicus Gypedicus Africus pius felix inclytus victor ac 
“triumphator semper Augustus Childeberto viro glorioso regi 
“ Francorum.”’ 


On which Mr. Bury comments :— 


‘“ Like Justin II., Maurice adopts all the pompous titles of his great 
“predecessor Justinian; they were part of the inheritance. He is 
“fully conscious that he is the greatest sovereign in Kurope, or even 
“jin the world, and the kings of the West acknowledge that they owe 
“him homage and deference as Roman emperor. In the economy of 
“the Empire the king of the Franks is only a vir gloriosus.” ’ * 


Mr. Bury agrees with Gibbon as to the importance of the 
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Persian campaigns of the Emperor Heraclius, 622-629. 
During the latter end of the reign of Phocas the Persians 
encroached more and more on the Empire. In Asia Minor 
itself they advanced as far as Chalcedon. They invaded 
Syria, and took Damascus and Jerusalem. 

It was clear that a conjuncture was arising, not wholly 
unlike the invasion of the Huns under Attila. The ex- 
istence of the Empire and the civilisation of Europe— 
possibly even Christianity itseli—were again jeopardised, 
but a new Aétius happily intervened, in the person of the 
emperor himself. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Bury through the Persian 
campaigns of Heraclius, which seem to us much better 
arranged and described than they are in Gibbon’s forty- 
sixth chapter. We must, however, find room for his 
animated description of the decisive battle of the first 
campaign, ‘ which established the reputation of Heraclius as 
‘a competent general, and restored the lustre of the Roman 
‘ arms’ :—- 


‘ For several days the armies stood opposed in battle array without 
venturing on an engagement; and it is said that Heraclius employed 
stratagems to induce his opponent to fight; on one occasion, for 
example, causing a banquet to be prepared in the open air, to invite a 
Persian surprise. At last Shahr-Barz (the Persian general) conceived 
a plan which he thought would ensure success. One night he hid a 
body of men in a ravine on one side of the plain, and the next 
day, relying oa this ambush, he prepared for action. But the Roman 
scouts had discovered the stratagem, and Heraclius availed himself 
of it to hoist the Persians with their own petard. He detached 
a regiment and sent it in the direction of the ambush, having given 
instructions to the soldiers that on approaching the spot they were to 
feign a panic and flee. The concealed Persians fell into the snare. 
They rushed out and pursued the simulating fugitives without caring 
to keep order. Heraclius came quickly up with the rest of his army 
to overwhelm the pursuers, and then the main body of the Persian 
host approached to assail Heraclius. We cannot clearly determine the 
course of the action which threw the Persians into disorder, but 
it seems that when the calculation of Shahr-Barz had been defeated by 
the promptitude of the Emperor, and the circumstances of the engage- 
ment had been decided for him and not by him, he was not equal to 
the occasion, and could not prevent confusion from overwhelming his 
troops. The Persians were soon in headlong flight, stumbling among 
rocks and falling over precipices, where the pursuers easily cut them 
down. The pursuit was compared to the hunting of wild goats, 
(Vol. ii. p. 230.) 


This victory proved but one of a series with which the 
Romans under Heraclius and his generals were favoured 
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during the ensuing campaigns; but the uniform success 
which attended the military operations of the Empire did 
not prevent a coalition of Persians with the Avars and an 
attempted siege of Constantinople by their combined forces 
(626). Ultimately, however, Heraclius was victorious in 
every direction, and Mr. Bury thus describes the close and 
the effects of one of the greatest and most protracted con- 
flicts in the history of the later Roman Empire. 


‘The peace made between Heraclius and Siroes forms the con- 
clusion of the Persian war. The restoration of all the Roman 
provinces, the surrender of all the Roman captives and of the Holy 
Rood (which the Persians had taken from Jerusalem) were the main 
conditions, and the Emperor left his brother Theodore in Persia 
to make arrangements for their fulfilment. He sent to the imperial 
city, in announcement of his victory, a triumphant manifesto [a kind 
of Christian litere laureate] which opened with the Jubilate, “O, be 
“ joyful in the Lord!” and which took the form of a song of exultation 
over the fall of Chosroes Iscariot, the blasphemer who has gone to burn 
for ever in the flames of hell. The same spirit is echoed in the 
Epinikion composed for the occasion by the “ poet laureate,” George of 
Pisidia, entitled the Heracliad. A resolution, which was to become 
law with the Emperor’s consent, was initiated by the Byzantines on 
this auspicious occasion, that Heraclius should be surnamed Scipio and 
his successors Scipiones. The great heroes of the republic of old 
Rome were not yet forgotten by the new Romans of the Bosphorus, 
and it was recognised that the Imperator who beat back the Asiatic 
power of the Sassanids was a historical successor of the Imperator who 
overthrew the Asiatic commonwealth of Carthage.’ 


The triumphant return of Heraclius at the close of his 
six years’ Persian campaign, to enjoy what his contempo- 
raries, by an obvious, though somewhat profane, analogy, 
termed a Sabbatical rest, forms one of the most significant 
scenes in the records of the later Roman Empire, especially 
as indicating the species of continuity by which it was still 
joined to the old republican and imperial Rome. Instead 
of being a Roman triumph on the model of the well-known 
pagan pageants of ancient times—such as the triumph of 
Belisarius on his return from the conquest of Africa seems 
to have been—it was a Christian-Roman triumph. The 
imperial Imperator refused to enter Constantinople until 
the arrival of his brother with the most sacred of all his 
spolia opima—the Holy Rood—which had been rescued from 
its heathen ravishers. Meanwhile, the inhabitants—from 
senators and aristocrats, to corn-porters and street-scavengers 
—crossed the Bosphorus in crowds to meet him, bearing the 
tapers of Christian ecclesiasticism, mingled with the myrtle- 
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boughs of the pagan triumphus. At the appointed time a 
procession was formed, and Heraclius, preceded by the up- 
lifted Holy Rood, entered the city by the golden gate—the 
stately march of the Imperator and his officers and soldiers, 
the recovered captives, and the other spoils and tokens of 
his conquests, being attended by the antiphonal chants and 
anthems which were a prominent feature in Eastern ecclesi- 
astical processions. Through the decorated and crowded 
streets the procession slowly wended its way to the Capitol 
of the Christianised New Rome--the noble Church of the 
Holy Wisdom. There the Imperator was received by the 
patriarch Sergius and the bishops and clergy of the capital 
and the surrounding districts, and the procession, perhaps 
re-formed, slowly defiled through the narthex, entering by the 
king’s door the enormous space enclosed by a hundred 
marble columns of different colours, and loftily roofed by its 
gorgeously painted and gilded central dome and double semi- 
cupolas, which even now fill the beholder with awed marvel 
and delight, the solemnity closing in some religious service 
performed before, and doubtless joined in by, the thousands of 
assembled worshippers. Mr. Bury tells us that‘ the ceremony 
in St. Sophia corresponded to the ceremony in the Capitol, 
at triumphal processions in old Rome.’ At least the corre- 
spondence might be taken as an incidental illustration of the 
truth, that the Roman Empire was one and indivisible— 
that the race, the position, the traditions, and the history of 
the people were the same, the main difference—though of 
immense importance—being that a Christian patriarch and 
his bishops had succeeded the priest of Jupiter and his at- 
tendants, and that the sacrifice of bulls on a heathen altar 
was replaced by a Christian eucharistic or thanksgiving 
service. 

But the Persian war was hardly brought to a happy con- 
clusion before another foe menaced the Empire—the foe 
which, after a lapse of some eight and a half centuries, was 
destined to destroy it. ‘The Persian war was over in 628; 
‘ the Saracen conquests in Syria began in 633.’ 

Mr. Bury’s narrative of the rise of the Saracen power 
challenges inevitable comparison with Gibbon’s celebrated 
fiftieth chapter. Setting aside the graphic power, the 
picturesque arrangement and presentation of his supposed 
facts, the comparison is wholly in Mr. Bury’s favour. What- 
ever the merits of Gibbon’s famous delineation, it can no 
longer claim to be trustworthy. Mr. Bury, on the other hand, 
follows the best modern authorities, and is besides guided by 
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a luminous and cultured insight into the many constituent 
elements in the character of Mohammed, and the rise of 
Islamism. 

The century succeeding the death of Heraclius synchro- 
nises roughly with the rapid growth of Moslemism, and 
with the most flourishing period of the Ommiyad Chalifate. 
It is therefore marked by a more or less continuous war with 
the Empire, in which sometimes the Christians, sometimes 
the Moslems, were successful. The most remarkable event 
in this period, from our point of view, was the entire repulse 
of the Saracens, after a desultory siege of Constantinople 
which lasted five years—672-677—by the Emperor Con- 
stantine IV. and his generals. The terms of the peace were 
that it was to last thirty years, on condition that the Sara- 
cens paid the Romans 3,000 lbs. of gold, fifty captives, and 
fifty thoroughbred horses. 

No comment on the power and resources of the Empire, 
and its services to Europe, could, for the time being, have 
been more emphatic than this, and Mr. Bury lays eager hold 
of a fact which attests so forcibly the historical truth of his 
standpoint. The importance of Constantine’s success was 
also borne witness to by the other nations of Europe. 

‘The repulse of the first great expedition organised by the Asiatic 
foe to pull down the bulwark of Europe was a noble triumph for 
Constantine. On him devolved the defence of European Christendom 
and European civilisation against the withering wind which blows from 
Arabian deserts—against Islam which blights thought and slays 
freedom—and he conducted the defence well. . . . We are told that 
the advantageous peace which Constantine made with the Saracen 
caliph created a great sensation throughout the West, and redounded to 
the name and glory of the Roman Empire. The Chagan of the Avars 
and the kings who ruled beyond him, the governors and castaldi, and 
the greatest chiefs of the Western nations, sent ambassadors laden with 
presents to Constantine, and entreated him to confirm peace with them. 
The Emperor received the embassies graciously, and there was a 
universal state of security both in the East and the West. ... We 
may say that in this siege was struck the keynote of all that New Rome 
was to perform as the bulwark of Europe while she was still Rome, 
and we may regard the embassies of the Western nations on this 
occasion as an unconscious recognition of the fact.’ 


From this important event we must pass rapidly forward 
to the accession of the Isaurian Leo in 717 ; with the mention 
that of the intervening period—the last twenty years of 
which are described as years of anarchy—Mr. Bury’s 
account is much fuller than that of Gibbon. We must also 
note that the social and religious decay which characterised 
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the Empire during the latter half of the seventh century was 
part of the darkness which overspread Europe and rendered 
that century the darkest of the so-called dark ages. As 
Mr. Bury is careful to remind us :— 


‘Sunk though Constantinople was at this period as regards learning 
and education, it was still the centre of European culture. Thither 
young men still, though not so frequently as in preceding centuries, 
repaired from Western lands to learn Greek and theology. The 


Empire was generally regarded as the greatest power and the centre of 
light in Europe.’ 


The Isaurian emperors, Leo III. and Constantine V., 
must undoubtedly be enumerated among the strong men, 
and their conjoint reign, extending over half a century, as 
a flourishing period in the history of the later empire. 
Hardly had the former ascended the throne when, with 
‘damnable iteration,’ the Moslems again laid siege to the 
capital. But the emperor’s foresight and energy proved 
equal to the occasion, and, aided by a number of disasters 
which befell the besiegers, and some timely assistance from 
the Bulgarians, he succeeded in repelling the invaders 
with enormous loss, only 30,000, out of an army of 180,000, 
according to Arab authorities, surviving. On this crushing 
victory Mr. Bury remarks :— 


‘Regarding this terrible discomfiture of the arch enemies of 
Christendom, and essentially of civilisation, we cannot doubt that 
Theophanes, the chronicler, in his pious reflections on the supernatural 
protection of the Christian empire, merely repeated the feelings not 
only of the Roman but of European Christians. At this time New 
Rome, not Old Reme, was the great bulwark of Christian Europe, and 
if New Rome had fallen it might have gone hard with the civilised 
world. The year 718 a.p. is really an cecumenical date, of far greater 
importance than such a date as 338 B.c., when Greece succumbed to 
Macedon on the field of Cheronea, and of equal importance with such 
dates as 332 3.c., when an Oriental empire fell, or 451 a.D., which 
marked the repulse of the Huns.’ (Vol. ii. p. 404.) 


But Leo was not only a formidable antagonist to the 
external foes of the empire; he was a far-seeing, capable, 
and courageous administrator of its internal affairs. At 
the first convenient opportunity he applied himself to a task 
which was no less than the regeneration of the Roman 
Empire. 

‘He did not content himself (says Mr. Bury) with renovating each 
branch of the administration separately, but attempted to cut away 
the root of the evil. He improved the discipline and efficiency of the 
army, he restored the majesty of law and justice, he reformed the 
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police control, and he attended assiduously to the financial and com- 
mercial interests of the Empire. But he did much more than this. 
He essayed to eradicate the prevailing superstition by the iconoclastic 
policy which has made him so famous or notorious; and even if he 
failed, and the Empire could not endure to have such a vital sore 
removed, the results show that a new spirit of order and improvement 
was breathed into Roman society.’ 


This subject will come before us a little further on when 
we consider the religious aspect of Mr. Bury’s work as a 
whole. At present we must hasten to carry our survey to 
the limit he has allotted to his history. 

That Leo IIIL., with his vigorous reforming energy, both in 
Church and State, should have escaped discontent and some 
measure of opposition is, of course, impossible. Every re- 
former, by the very nature of his task, arrays against him the 
persons and interests prejudicially affected by his reforma- 
tion. In Leo’s case there were adventitious circumstances 
which imparted a wider scope to the adverse influences 
against which he had to contend. The greatest of these was 
the fact that he was the founder of a new dynasty, and 
therefore might count on the hostility of partisans of the 
old, as well as on the jealousy of possible aspirants to the 
purple. His firm government held in check, on the one 
hand, the aristocracy, with whom the relations of the auto-: 
cratic emperors had long assumed the form of a perpetual 
feud, and, on the other hand, the still more powerful interests 
of the bishops and clergy whose profoundest prepossessions 
were menaced by his iconoclasm. No doubt Leo had on his 
side the army, and also the commercial classes who flourished 
under his firm sway, and with their support he was able to 
carry out those portions of his reforming schemes which 
were really practicable, and at the close of a long reign to 
leave the Roman Empire to his son and successor, Constan- 
tine, far stronger without and better organised within 
than he found it at his accession. 

On a few of the later emperors, where the chroniclers are 
either meagre or perverted and one-sided, Mr. Bury has ex- 
pended some labour, partly psychological, partly political, 
in order to bring something like homogeneousness into their 
character and consistency into their conduct. Heraclius and 
Constans JI. seem to us fairly successful efforts in that 
direction. The Isaurian Constantine is another. The son of 
Leo III. inherited his father’s ability, vigour, and his hos- 
tility to extreme forms of what seems best designated by its 
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broadest generic name of ecclesiasticism. In this latter 
respect, indeed, he seems to have greatly exceeded Leo. His 
opposition to Mariolatry and image-worship took the form of 
vehement persecution, which, however, was not unprovoked 
by the extreme fanaticism of monks and bishops. But, as 
Mr. Bury well reminds us, we cannot exercise too much caution 
in accepting the testimonies of witnesses whose vehement 
hostility to the emperor has branded him with a foul sur- 
name which must probably be taken less as a statement of 
fact than as a characteristic specimen of ecclesiastical male- 
diction. For our present purposes it is sufficient to remark 
that the later Roman Empire continued, under his strong 
rule, that process of reorganisation and improvement initi- 
ated by his father. Constantine was successful against the 
Saracens, and on the whole against the Bulgarians, and, 
though neither he nor his father added much to the 
architectural glories of the capital, his own reign is distin- 
guished by one solid and useful public work. This was the 
restoration of the aqueduct of Valens, which had been de- 
stroyed in the reign of Heraclius, for supplying the capital 
with pure water. This needed work cost the emperor an 
enormous sum of money, and though he has been reproached 
with niggardliness, there are evidences enough to show that 
he did not grudge expenditure when it was demanded by the 
exigencies of the Empire. 

Constantine died in 775, and the remaining quarter of a 
century, which carries us on to the date which Mr. Bury has 
adopted for the conclusion of his history, does not contain 
any event of sufficient importance to detain us. The good 
effects of the Isaurian reorganisation, the maintenance of 
the Empire in its primary status as the leading power in 
Europe, may be said to have continued with little abate- 
ment until the middle of the next century, when, under the 
Basilian dynasty (867-1057), to quote Mr. Pears (p. 5), 
‘ the empire of the New Rome had attained its most perfect 
‘developement. Everywhere it gave signs of good govern- 
* ment and great prosperity.’ 

We have already indicated our opinion that the abrupt 
termination of Mr. Bury’s history at the fall of Irene 
(802 a.p.) is unfortunate. There is absolutely nothing in the 
date 802 a.p. which makes it a landmark in the history of the 
later Roman Empire. To say that the coronation of Charle- 
magne has the effect of giving it another name does not 
appear to us by any means a sufficient justification, since the 
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term ‘ Eastern ’ is, in point of fact, a geographical attribute 
which pertains to its whole course, and is true quite 
irrespectively of the commencement of the Holy Roman 
Empire, or the utility of that event as a point of departure 
for the nationalities of Western Europe. Either one of two 
great landmarks inherent in its history indicates the true 
termination of the later Roman Empire, i.e. the taking of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, or its capture by 
the Turks in 1453. The latter is, of course, as Mr. Bury 
himself admits in his preface, the more complete and final; 
and here, as elsewhere, Gibbon’s historical insight into his 
great theme guided him correctly as to its limits. Mr. Bury 
has in practice forgotten the fact that a history of a people 
or empire is the history of an organism—its rise, growth, 
maturity, and decay—and just as no one would dream of 
abruptly closing a description of organic life while the vital 
functions were as yet in full vigour, or terminating a human 
biography of an octogenarian life at the age, e.g., of 
forty-five years, so a close of an empire’s history which has 
still six and a half centuries to run must be characterised 
as eminently unsatisfactory, unphilosophical, and inartistic. 
The only plan by which Mr. Bury can make good what we 
consider a radical defect in setting out his subject is to carry 
his history down, and preferably under its present title, to 
Gibbon’s own termination. Meanwhile those who care to trace 
the history of the empire to the shameful sack of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders in 1204 may be confidently recom- 
mended to study Mr. Pears’s very learned and well-executed 
monograph, from which we have already made frequent ex- 
tracts. We cannot, indeed, say that, from the standpoint of 
humanity and Christian civilisation, the volume is pleasant 
reading. The disclosure it furnishes of the perfidy and greed 
of the Western European states—chiefly Venice—is painful in 
the extreme. The bitterintolerance against the Greek Church, 
the detestation of the Greek Empire—so long fomented by 
the ruling ecclesiastics and politicians of Western Europe— 
burst then into a flame of ruthless ferocity scarcely to be 
paralleled in history. It cannot but be a subject of shame to 
every Christian to reflect that the sack of Constantinople by 
the soldiers of the Cross exceeded in rapacity, in cruelty, in 
bloodshed, in unutterable outrages on matrons and maidens, 
the horrors of its sack by the Moslems. The great foes of 
the Christianised Roman Empire were those of its own 
household. 

We must, however, return to Mr, Bury’s work for some 
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pone observations. I. Ecclesiastical; II. Literary; III. 
Social :— 

I. The enormous part played by religious controversy in 
the history of the later Roman Empire is well known. This 
was inevitable from the nature of the evolution which 
Christianity took in the East, and from its relation to the 
Eastern emperors. The Cesaropapism of Justinian and his 
successors was only the developement of the supremacy of 
the emperor in all matters of religion and morals conveyed by 
his assumption, since the reign of Augustus, of every (gpa 
apxy, such as, e.g., the censorship and the office of Pontifex 
maximus. The right of the first Constantine to preside 
over the assembled bishops at Niczea was, apart from his 
rather questionable Christianity, really determined by these 
imperial prerogatives. Nor was this relation between the 
sovereign and his subjects confined to the Eastern emperors ; 
it was more or less common to all states which came under 
the influence of Christianity and the traditions of ancient 
Roman rule. Mr. Bury tells us that Sidonius hesitated 
‘whether he should regard king Euric as the leader of an 
‘ Arian party, or as king of the Goths.’ In point of fact, 
king Euric was both, and it would be hard to say of him 
and most other Christian potentates of his time where their 
temporal sovereignty ended and their spiritual jurisdiction 
began. The natural outcome of this condition of things 
was that a religious creed became often a question of state 
expediency or treaty arrangement. Thus the conversion of 
the Suevi to Arianism under Remismund, in the middle of 
the fifth century, was the price paid by the Suevi for the 
West-Gothic alliance, as their conversion to Catholicism, 
under Theodemir I., about the middle of the sixth, was a 
political move, and probably the price paid by them for the 
Frankish and Byzantine support against these same Arian 
West-Goths who had originally drawn them into heresy. 

This illustration, for which we are indebted to Mr. Aldis- 
Wright,* throws a striking light on many similar arrange- 
ments in the records of the Eastern Empire, and it does more: 
it helps to explain the sudden conversion of whole peoples to 
Christianity, which ecclesiastical historians of former times 
were wont to ascribe to a miraculous and simultaneous 
change of conviction on the part of each individual of such 
converted community. 

The supremacy of the Eastern emperors in all matters of 





* Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. ii. p. 818. 
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religion was occasionally employed in a legitimate and whole- 
sale direction. No feature of Mr. Bury’s volumes is more 
striking than the excessive growth of ecclesiasticism during 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. It assumed in more 
than one direction an extreme and morbid developement 
detrimental to the well-being and even the existence of the 
Empire. Here we find, as it seems to us, the key to the eccle- 
siastical policy of the later emperors. Both Gibbon and Mr. 
Bury, e.g., are inclined to take the iconoclasm of the Isau- 
rian emperors as an accidental policy suggested by the purer 
faith of their Isaurian origin, or by the sect of the Pauli- 
cians, cr by the taunts of the Moslems that Christians 
were idolaters. To us it seems that iconoclasm had pro- 
founder roots. It was part of the general anti-ecclesiastical 
policy which had already found expression in the Ecthesis of 
Heraclius and the Typus of Constans II. They were at- 
tempts to repress extreme aspects and developements of 
ecclesiastical thought and usages which were full of peril to 
the well-being of the Empire. Mr. Bury has treated this 
part of his subject with equal impartiality and political 
shrewdness. We have, however, no space to follow closer 
the religious controversies which necessarily take up such a 
large portion of his space. If they had no other demerit but 
practical inutility and, in view of essential Christianity, total 
irrelevance, this of itself would suggest their being passed 
by. We will, therefore, merely give two extracts which re- 
present Mr. Bury’s standpoint and treatment. Of the state 
of the clergy at the accession of Leo IIT. he tells us :— 

‘ There is no clearer and surer proof of the malignancy of this moral 
pestilence (general religious and moral decay) than the fact that 
Leo III. made an attack upon superstition the basis of his policy of 
reform. The clergy could not guide mankind to a spiritual appre- 
hension of the great doctrines of Christianity, because they had _ lost 
that spiritual apprehension themselves ; they taught the worship of 
dead symbols and the efficacy of the letter, they encouraged the growth 


of superstition, and themselves led lives which Christianity would 
regard as immoral.’ 


In a subsequent passage, speaking of the efforts of Constan- 
tine V. to oppose monasticism, he says :— 

‘ A sort of mania seems to have seized the wealthier classes of the 
eighth century to found monasteries and retire to their seclusion. The 
consequence was that an unduly large proportion of the population— 
men who should have been productive and reproductive citizens—led 
a life of sterility and inactivity, saving, as they thought, their own souls, 
utterly regardless of the State . . . and I believe that this was one 
of the deepest causes which led to the decline of the Eastern Empire’ 
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It is, however, only fair to remember, as we have already 
mentioned, that independently of the influence of ecclesiastics, 
the people of the Eastern Empire had an inborn and developed 
taste for theological abstrusities and metaphysical subtleties. 
It pervaded all classes of society. The distinctive tenets and 
rival merits of orthodoxy and Arianism, the questions whether 
Christ had one nature and will or two, were debated as 
eagerly in the markets and street-corners, the fields and the 
workshops, as in the emperor’s court or the senator’s palace. 
The condition of society thus disclosed, in which the state 
of the markets, the prices of provisions, news of barbarian 
incursions, or the loss or gain of a battle, had to give place 
to metaphysical controversies, is almost unique in history ; 
the nearest parallel to it is, perhaps, the universal discussion 
of recondite problems and issues of Calvinism which prevailed 
in our own country during the Civil War. 

II. The literary aspects of his history Mr. Bury has treated 
in separate chapters devoted to that object. Philosophical 
students of literature and history will not need to be re- 
minded that the growth of ecclesiasticism involves the subor- 
dination and decline of literary excellence, and Mr. Bury’s 
volumes are so far an extensive and important commentary 
on that text. Thus he tells us, @ propos of the decline of 
pagan literature in the fifth century :—- 

‘ The spirit of early Christianity was a most favourable atmosphere 
for the stifling of humane literature ; and as Christian theology became 
current, and Christian ideas penetrated the minds of men, little breath- 
ing space was left for the faint life of that humane literature which 
had already travelled so far from its former heights. It continued to 
support, in nooks and bye-ways, a flickering, artificial existence; but 
the gods of Greece had gone into exile, and inspiration had departed 
with them.’ (Vol. 1. p. 311.) 


Mr. Bury’s estimate of the different literary works which 
come into his history is marked by adequate knowledge and 
sound critical judgement. We cannot say that he has 
much original or profound observation to offer us in a 
department of his subject which has been fairly threshed 
out. The writers of the later Roman Empire have of recent 
years received renewed attention both on the Continent and 
in our owncountry. Under the auspices of learned societies 
—e.g. the ‘Monumenta Germanic Historica’—old texts have 
been re-edited and new writers brought to light. But 
whatever the use of these labours, considered from an anti- 
quarian point of view, their literary value up to the present 
time cannot be said to be very great. Those of our readers 
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who may wish to peruse more thoroughly this phase of later 
Roman history, so far as Latin authors are concerned, may 
be recommended to study Ebert’s well-known ‘General 
‘ History of the Literature of the Middle Ages,’ of which a 
new edition of the first volume, coming down to the days of 
Charlemagne, has just seen the light. As a favourable 
specimen of Mr. Bury’s literary judgements, we select a few 
passages from his account of Boethius’s ‘Consolatio Philo- 
sophize :’— 

‘The most striking picture of the “‘ Consolatio ” is the interspersion of 
prose dialogues with poems at certain intervals, which, like choruses 
in Greek tragedy, appertain, though more closely than they, to the 
preceding argument. Thus the work resembles in form Dante’s “ Vita 
“ Nuova,” where the sonnets gather up in music the feelings occasioned 
by the narrated events. These poems, which betray the influence of 
Seneca’s plays, have alla charm of their own, and metres of: various 
kinds are gracefully employed. ... As an example of poetical 
tenderness quite Virgilian, I may quote two lines of a stanza where the 
author is illustrating the return of nature to itself by a caged bird, 
which, when it beholds the greenwood once more, spurns the sprinkled 


crumbs— cee we 
“ Silvas tantum meesta requirit, 


Silvas tantum voce susurrat.” 
Immediately after this poem Boethius proceeds thus: “ Ye too, 
“QO creatures of Earth! albeit in a vague image, yet do ye dream 
“ of your origin ”’—a felicitous expression of Pantheism.’ 





A more obvious suggestion would be a comparison of the 
thought with the root-idea of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on Im- 
* mortality.’ 

III. As to the social and popular home-life side of his 
subject, Mr. Bury has very properly deferred to the modern 
historical method, which emphasises the need of w full and 
comprehensive treatment of the common life and pursuits 
of those whose history is being recorded. Accordingly he 
presents us with chapters devoted to this object full of 
interest and information in themselves and casting valuable 
side-lights illustrative of his general theme. This is an 
undoubted improvement on Gibbon’s great work, who, re- 
publican though he was,was so impressed with ‘ the majesty of 
‘the purple’ and the brilliancy of successful campaigns, that 
he did not estimate at its true historical value the petty daily 
life and occupations of the poorer citizens of Constantinople 
and the other cities of the Empire. 

It only remains, before summing up our subject, to add 
a few words on Mr. Bury’s qualifications as an historian. 
His historical erudition and literary equipment seem to us 
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fairly adequate, and the importance of this remark will be 
best recognised by those who are aware of the enormous 
scope of research which the history of the later Roman 
Empire involves. If some of his generalisations on theo- 
logical questions seem hasty and superficial, or his occasional 
remarks on philosophy bear traces of being derived from 
popular manuals, these are defects capable of being remedied 
by profounder study and more independent thought. His 
illustrative matter is, on the whole, ample and correct. We 
have noticed but one place where it is conspicuously lacking. 
In his account of the legend of Cyprian and Justina* he 
gravely states that it is remarkable both in itself and as 
having been versified by the empress Eudocia. He does not 
say a word of its having been dramatised by Calderon in his 
‘El Magico Prodigioso ;’ nor does he, in a further statement 
that ‘the legend reminds us of “ Faust,’’’ allude to the 
common supposition that Calderon’s drama formed one of 
the many sources of Goethe’s study which finally took 
embodiment in ‘ Faust.’ 

With regard to Mr. Bury’s style, the extracts we have 
had occasion to make from his volumes will suffice to reveal 
itscharacter. It is almost invariably intelligible, unaffected, 
and perspicuous. Perhaps for the requisites of historians of 
the highest type, it is too uniform. Mr. Bary is equal to an 
ordinary occasion without seeming to wish to rise to an 
extraordinary occasion. He describes a battle, the terms of 
a treaty, the details of trade and commerce, the triumph of 
a victorious imperator in nearly the same simple, clear, 
equable flow of language. He seems afraid of being sus- 
pected of striving after effect, or of undue warmth of rhe- 
torical colouring. This, however, we deem an excess 
of modesty, or else a defect of historical imagination. 
History is a panorama of human events—and the historian 
should vary the spirit and tone of his work in the due ratio 
of their interest and importance. Not alittle of the fascina- 
tion of Gibbon’s immortal work arises from his insight into 
extraordinary occasions, and his effort to do them justice. 
He sets forth the preparations for a campaign, adjusts the 
dispositions of a battle, describes the dénouement of a 
conspiracy with the dramatic interest of a chief actor in the 
event. We suppose that the story of his investing himself 
in his militia uniform before settling down to describe a 
battle is legendary—probably a humorous exaggeration of 
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his own naive, self-complacent confession that ‘the captain 
‘ of the Hampshire grenadiers had not been useless to the 
‘ historian of the Roman Empire.’ But he certainly writes 
as if ‘in uniform’; his sentences march with the measured 
tread of armed legionaries. His periods glow with warlike 
enthusiasm, as if they were written to martial music—the 
fight with its details, the actual encounter of the contending 
troops, are not only described, they are actually present, and 
it is with tingling blood and with hands clenched as if grasp- 
ing a weapon, that we follow his martial narrative. A reader 
who desires to be reminded of Gibbon’s special treatment of 
special events, may be referred to the African campaign of 
Belisarius, which Mr. Cotter Morrison, with true critical in- 
sight, has selected as an example of Gibbon’s powers when 
at their best. This does not seem to us affected by the 
fact, that Gibbon is pompous and grandiloquent on smaller 
and even trivial occasions, inasmuch as we can discern a 
distinct difference in form and manner between the stilted 
periods which characterise his general narrative, and the 
special, methodised, musical grandiloquence which he re- 
terves for extraordinary occasions. 

A word of praise is also due to Mr. Bury’s generally 
shrewd insight into the causes which determine political 
conjunctures and events. Examples of this penetration are 
his remarks on the effects of the Lombard invasion im the 
growth and independence of the Papal power, his method of 
accounting for the gradual disappearance of slavery in the 
Roman Empire, and his observations on the effect of the 
plague, in 747, on the Grecising of the Roman Empire. Mr. 
Bury, however, seems to need a caution as to this delicate 
branch of the functions of an historian, i.e., not to dogmatise 
arbitrarily on the less obvious and recondite causes which 
govern political events. More than one of our chief living 
historians are sufferers from this disease in its most acute 
stage. There are processes in history, in the mutual influ- 
ence and interaction of nations and peoples, where the con- 
tributory factors, the amount and scope of their incidence, 
are determinable, at all events, with approximate accuracy. 
There are others where, from distance of time, defect of cun- 
temporary evidence, or causes inherent in the complexity of 
the relations and circumstances, the co-operating causes can 
only be dimly guessed, and of which the historian who recog- 
nises his primary fealty to truth is bound to speak with 
modesty, and a determined abstention from haste, arbitrari- 
ness, and dogmatism, 
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Summing up our subject, the importance of which has 
carried us beyond the bounds we at first allotted for its 
consideration, we can heartily congratulate Mr. Bury on 
the creditable achievement of an arduous but much-needed 
task. His erudite and carefully executed work has gone far 
to restore the later Roman Empire to its true position and 
importance in European history. We say this with due re- 
cognition of the efforts in the same direction of Professor 
Freeman and the eminent Greek historian Finlay, who pre- 
ceded Mr. Bury in this new direction of historical research, 
and to whom he acknowledges his obligations. Henceforth 
the scorn and contempt for the later Roman Empire, its rulers, 
institutions, and religion, which has so long been a common- 
place among historians, will be impossible for every man 
who desires to claim even a rudimentary knowledge of 
European history. Henceforth the unspeakable benefits 
conferred by the Eastern Empire on Western Europe—its 
safeguarding it for many centuries from Asiatic barbarism— 
its function as the classical schoolmaster of Europe in the 
time of the Renaissance—its maintenance of European com- 
merce—its diffusion through a savage and _half-civilised 
Europe of the rudiments of law, culture, and refinement— 
its keeping alive the idea of the Roman Empire—its embody- 
ing a principle of stability and permanence when the rest of 
Europe generally was in a condition of unstable equilibrium 
and political unrest—will no longer be ungratefully forgotten, 
or maliciously ignored. Henceforth it will be acknowledged 
that if, from the standpoint of international ethics, ingrati- 
tude between nations and communities is not less base then in- 
gratitude among individuals, butinfinitely more so, in the ratio 
of higher importance which the community bears to the indi- 
vidual, few examples of this vice can be pointed out so gross 
and signal as the ingratitude of Western Europe to the later 
Roman Empire. Mr. Pears has emphasised the striking 
character of this meanness and injustice so well that we 
cannot do better than conclude our remarks with a few 
spirited sentences from his important work :— 


‘ The facts that have been remembered are that the Eastern Church 
had refused to accept the supremacy of the Pope; that Constanti- 
nople was taken by the crusaders, that her population was powerless to 
prevent the capture of the city in 1453 by the Ottoman Turks. The 
facts that are forgotten are that if the Turks were unable to find a 
footing in Europe until 150 years after 1204 it was because the Eastern 
Empire had made so gallant a resistance during a like period before 
1204; that she received a fatal blow from the huge expedition called 
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the Fourth Crusade, but that, recovering for a while from this blow, she 
was yet able, unaided, to prolong the struggle long enough to pour forth 
a stream of learning and literature over the West, and that the time 
gained while she kept back the Turks greatly diminished their strength, 
delayed their arrival in Europe, and enabled the West to grow strong 
enough to resist the Ottoman Turks when, two centuries after, they 
made good their hold upon Europe. . . . That John Sobieski was able 
to drive back the Turks who were besieging Vienna in 1683 was due 
to the fact that the Eastern Empire had sacrificed itself as the vanguard 
of Europe.’ 


zhis is only a part of Mr. Pears’s formidable indictment 
against Western Europe for base ingratitude to the later 
Roman Empire, but it suffices to justify Mr. Bury’s book—if 
justification were needed—from an independent standpoint. 
Henceforth historians and historical students who desire to 
recognise prime factors in European progress and civilisation 
will see fit to accept the standpoint the importance of which 
Mr. Bury has succeeded in fully demonstrating, they will 
see reason to start from the primary axiom that the key to 
Kuropean history is to be found in the later Roman Empire. 


Art. III.—Jetters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chester- 
field, to his Godson and Successor, now first edited from the 
originals, with «a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield by the Earl 
of Carnarvon. Ato. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press: 
1889. 


HIS publication has evidently been a labour of love to the 
accomplished editor, since it has enabled him to pay a 
tribute of affection and respect to the illustrious family with 
which he has been, and still is, connected by the closest 
ties ; for, in fact, a large portion of the inheritance of the 
earldom of Chesterfield has now merged in his own house 
and will devolve upon his son, to whom this volume is 
appropriately dedicated. The Clarendon Press of Oxford 
has done its best to give these letters, and the memoir pre- 
fixed to them, a suitable dignity of appearance, and we are 
indebted to that admirable institution for one of the finest 
specimens of British typography and workmanship which 
have been given to the literary world. The history of these 
papers is curious, for their very existence had been almost 
forgotten, and those who knew of their existence supposed 
them to be lost. Mr. Greville mentions in his Journals * 
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that on a visit to Bretby he was anxious to look over the 
Chesterfield MSS., but was disappointed, as there were 
only three large volumes of letters, out of thirty, which 
were ‘ come-at-able,’ and these related to Lord Chesterfield’s 
mission to the Hague; the other twenty-seven were locked 
up, and the key sent to be mended. Probably if the 
shelves had been more accessible, he would have found this 
correspondence. However this may be, the account of the 
manuscript now published is as follows :— 


‘By a singular coincidence, a second series of letters by Lord 
Chesterfield, like the first never intended by the writer for publication, 
now sees the light. They were addressed by “the English Roche- 
foncauld,” towards the close of his life, when his son had disappointed 
his expectations, to his godson and kinsman, Philip Stanhope, who, on 
Lord Chesterfield’s death in 1773, succeeded him in the title as fifth 
earl. The correspondence begins in 1761, when Philip Stanhope was 
a boy of between five and six years of age; and it extends over the 
next nine years. 

‘ These “ Letters to the Godson” passed from the fifth earl’s posses- 
sion into that of his son and successor, father-in-law of the present 
Earl of Carnarvon. It was the wish of the sixth Earl of Chesterfield 
that the present editor should give them to the world; but the MSS. 
were for some time mislaid, and have only recently come to light 
once more. After a century and a quarter they are in perfect con- 
dition, as the letter (of August 2, 1762) which has been reproduced in 
facsimile will indicate; and form a most interesting relic of not the 
least remarkable of the “noble authors” of the last century. Lord 
Chesterfield himself paid that careful attention to handwriting which 
he often inculcates on others, and on this point he is probably excelled 
by no statesman of his time. The “ Letters to his Godson” number 
236. Of these, only fourteen have been previously published, and 
that in a very imperfect form, from copies surreptitiously taken— 
possibly by the notorious Dr. Dodd. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Dodd was the godson’s second tutor—the first having been a 
French dancing-master named Robert—and that it was Dodd’s forgery 
of his pupil’s signature (after the Jatter had become Earl of Chester- 
field) that brought his fate upon him. It was to Whitton—to which 
place many of these letters are addressed—that Dr. Dodd fled on the 
detection of his crime. 

‘The letters have been printed verbatim from the MS., with all their 
peculiarities of spelling and punctuation, and with the omission of a 
very few words and phrases, Foot-notes have been added in the 
few cases where further information seemed desirable; and a brief 
index, chiefly of names, has been added to facilitate reference.’ 


The fame of Lord Chesterfield does not rest on his 
political services, or even on his brilliant social position. 
His mission to the Hague is forgotten. His Irish adminis- 
tration is but faintly remembered, though he was the most 
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liberal and enlightened Lord-Lieutenant of the eighteenth 
century. In office he held an independent course, singularly 
unlike the rapacious pursuit of power and pensions which 
characterised most of the politicians of that age. In the 
House of Lords he spoke rarely, though with eloquent 
effect ; but his speeches are nearly all lost to us. Horace 
Walpole says in the marginal notes that he appended to 
Dr. Maty’s Life of the Karl, that Lord Chesterfield was 
never reckoned a capital orator, for almost all his speeches 
were prepared and written, and he never was eminent as a 
debater or in replies. His great fame, and no man had more 
in his time, arose from his wit. In truth, he would be little 
more than a nxominis umbra amidst the wits and courtiers of 
the Hanoverian era, were it not that the correspondence he 
carried on, at two different periods of his life, with two little 
boys from the age of six or seven years, is a classic of the 
English language. Whatever may have been the merits of 
the most eminent men in politics or in society, it is literature 
which embalms them, and to literature Lord Chesterfield 
owes his reputation. 

Lord Carnarvon says :~— 

‘It is his correspondence that has given him an enduring life in the 
world of English literature. By them he stands or falls; as Sainte- 

seuve said, he is the English Rochefoucauld, and yet these letters 
were never meant to be seen except by those to whom, and for whose 
guidance, they were written.’ 

The first series of these famous letters, addressed to his 
natural son, has been before the world for more than a 
century, for they were published not long after Lord 
Chesterfield’s death, when it was already known how im- 
perfectly the person to whom they were addressed had 
responded to the anxious cares of his parent. He moreover 
had died before his father. They began in 1739, when the 
boy was seven years old, and continued for twenty years. 
Many of them were written while Lord Chesterfield was 
engaged in public life and in the midst of all the claims of 
society. But the education of a youthful mind was never 
absent from his thoughts. In 1755 his increasing deafness 
compelled him to retire from public life, and to a great extent 
from society. Philip Stanhope, the son of his cousin Arthur 
Stanhope, who was the heir-presumptive of the earl, was born 
in 1757, and in 1761, when the child was only five years old, 
Lord Chesterfield (who was his godfather) begins another 
correspondence with another boy, almost an infant, which 
bears a striking resemblance to the earlier letters addressed 
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to his natural son twenty years before. These are the 
letters which have recently been brought to light, and are 
edited by Lord Carnarvon. That such a correspondence 
should have existed at all between a busy statesman and a 
child is curious; but that it should have been repeated at an 
interval of twenty years is unexampled. It is evident that 
Lord Chesterfield took great pleasure in his self-imposed 
task. In nine years he wrote no less than 236 letters to the 
boy, or on an average twice a month. It is interesting to 
remark how he adapts himself to the growing intelligence 
and aptitude of his young friend; though it must be con- 
fessed that he seems to have rated them much higher than 
what any child could at that age possess. There is some- 
thing humorous, if not whimsical, in telling a child of five 
to commit to memory the magnificent lines from Dryden’s 
‘Aurungzebe,’ beginning, ‘When I consider life, ’tis all a 
‘ cheat,’ and ending, 


‘I’m tired of seeking for this chymic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old!’ 


And in the same spirit it was amazing folly to ply a child 
who could barely read French or Latin with the madrigals 
of the Court of Versailles or the epigrams of Martial. These 
pellets of the brain must have fallen dead against the 
puzzled infant to whom they were addressed, and they 
are much more amusing to us for whom they were not 
intended. Lord Chesterfield had undoubtedly what would 
now be called a ‘system’ of education, not in theory 
only, but in practice; for he thought it his duty to devote 
a vast deal of time and labour to the grand object 
of forming the mind and character of those with whom 
he was most closely connected. It has been very erroneously 
said, and believed, that his principal object was to 
inculeate polite manners and adroit conversation, without 
much attention to laxity of morals. His method may have 
been Horatian—we might even say rather Epicurean—for he 
was himself a man of the world, and had tasted of its follies 
and its vices. But he sought in these letters to create the 
character, not the varnish, of a complete gentleman, and no 
Stoic could have insisted with more earnestness on the lofty 
principles of honour and duty, which he held to be the 
essential qualities of a man of high breeding. ‘ Incorrupta 
‘ Fides nudaque Veritas’ is his first law; consideration for 
others, in their interests and feelings, his second. And in the 
same spirit he denounces all pride of rank, vanity, and 
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ostentation as vulgar and contemptible. He insists upon the 
rule of conscience. 


‘Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa’ 
is one of his favourite maxims. 


‘Tl est certain,’ he writes to Philip Stanhope, ‘qu'il n’y a pour 
l'homme qi’un véritable malheur, qui est de se trouver en faute, et 
d’avoir quelque chose i se reprocher. Ayez toujours cette vérité fixée 
dans votre esprit. ‘Tout votre bonheur dans cette vie, comme dans 
celle 4 venir,endépend. II faut étre ferme et vous résoudre, & quelque 
prix que ce soit, de ne jamais faire 4 autruy ce que vous ne voudriez 
pas qu’on fit 4 vous: et alors tout ira bien!’ 


It would be easy to fill pages with maxims such as these, 
which no moralist would dispute, and which are, in fact, the 
only basis on which true education—the education of the 
heart and of the soul—depends. For is not this the sum of 
the law and the prophets? It is to be regretted that Lord 
Chesterfield nowhere takes his stand upon the high ground 
of religious principle and duty. He lived in an age of reli- 
gious indifference among the laity, and to the clergy he bore 
no good-will. But he arrived by another road at similar 
principles of conduct, in many respects, though not in all. 

In the middle of the last century books for children had 
not got beyond ‘Margery Two Shoes’ and ‘Little Red 
‘ Ridinghood.’ There were none of the innumerable little 
works which in our day present in an easy and attractive 
form the varied rudiments of knowledge. Lord Chesterfield 
applied himself to offer to these children, in the simplest 
form, the stories of primitive mythology, which have a 
charm for the earliest age of intelligence; then the most 
striking characters and incidents of ancient and modern 
history; and the necessary knowledge of the parts of the 
globe and the states of Europe. All this he worked out, not 
only once, but twice, with the care and lucidity of a pupil- 
teacher; for he was persuaded that whatever the mind 
received in its most tender years would abide with it always. 
We know of examples of men now living who owe the 
foundations of their knowledge to a judicious use of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters or lessons to these boys. 

No doubt he insists with extreme, perhaps excessive, 
pertinacity, on the art of pleasing, and on the paramount 
importance of good manners; and it is commonly believed, 
or said, that this was the chief object of his letters. But 
Lord Chesterfield was no mere formalist. His rules of 
politeness hold good for all times and places, because they 
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are based on sweetness, modesty, and attention. They are 
the result of consideration for others and of self-restraint. To 
conform to the outward usages of society is the mere drill of 
the body, but the ‘grand art de plaire’ springs from a well- 
regulated mind. 


‘ Accoutumez-vous de bonne heure i avoir une politesse de tous les 
jours. Je n‘aime pas une politesse d’emprunt pour les dimanches et 
les jours de féte, enfin une politesse de gala; mais il faut que votre 
politesse devienne habitude et que vous la portiez sur vous les jours 
ouvriers comme les autres. En un mot, il faut étre parfaitement 
honnéte homme. Mais savez-vous ce que veut dire proprement et en 
bon francais honnéte homme? Honnéte homme en francais n’est 
nullement an honest man en anglais, mais c’est ce que nous appelons 
a gentleman, c’est-i-dire un homme quia de bonnes maurs, de maniéres 
trés polies, douces et nobles, et qui sait se conduire en toute compagnie, 
vis & vis dun chacun,’ (P. 115.) 


There was a strong French element in Lord Chesterfield’s 
character. He had lived much abroad. He was at home in 
the best salons of Paris. He was the friend of Montesquieu, 
he had seen his own contemporary, Voltaire, and he had a 
rare command of the French language. A considerable 
number of these letters, as may be seen from these slight 
extracts, are written in French, more apparently for his own 
pleasure than for the instruction of his boys, since at their 
very early age they could scarcely be expected to understand 
them. Probably there were few of the leading statesmen of 
the day, except Bolingbroke, Carteret, and Chesterfield, who 
could write French as well. The style of these letters is 
generally correct, but sometimes archaic. Thus in the pas- 
sage just quoted, the explanation given of the term ‘ honnéte 
‘homme’ would have been true in the seventeenth century, 
less understood in the eighteenth, not at all at the present 
time. Littré gives the meaning, but with an intimation that 
it is not now in use. The term ‘ honnéte’ no longer conveys 
the notion of high breeding, though the sense of politeness 
lingers in the plural of the word, ‘ honnétetés,’ which im- 
plies ‘ polite attentions,’ and even ‘compliments.’ On one 
occasion, when an elaborate letter from the earl was 
read, and re-read, to the company in Madame de Tencin’s 
salon, Fontenelle, who was present, exclaimed: ‘ Ce mylord 
‘ se moque de nous, d’écrire en notre langue mieux et plus 
‘ correctement que nous. Qu’il se contente, s’il lui plait, 
‘ d’étre le premier homme de sa nation, et qu’il ne vienne 
‘point encore s’emparer de nos grices et de nos 
‘ gentillesses.’ After such a verdict as that from the great 
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centenarian, criticism must lay down her arms, and Lord 
Chesterfield takes rank as a French writer not unworthy of 
the honours conferred upon him by the Academy itself, which 
admitted him to the rare distinction of a foreign member- 
ship. 

‘French,’ said Lord Chesterfield, ‘ is as necessary to you as English, 
and you should speak and write them both with equal purity and 
elegance. English is only the language of England, but French, 
though perhaps less rich, is the language of all Europe. The more 
languages a gentleman knows the better; for though they are not all 
equally necessary, they are all ornamental, and occasionally useful.’ 


Had the writer lived a hundred years later he would have 
found that the English tongue has gained largely on every 
other in the affairs of the globe, but that is no excuse for the 
culpable neglect of foreign languages which unhappily pre- 
vails to this day in this country. We suppose that our 
British universities are the only schools of learning in 
Europe in which the language and literature of France, 
Germany, and Italy are not taught or represented. 

Lord Carnarvon remarks that anyone familiar with the 
earlier letters will be struck with the similarity of thought 
and even phraseology in the later collection, but he thinks 
that a somewhat higher moral tone may be distinguished in 
these now first published. The passages, which have been 
condemned in the letters to the son as repugnant to good 
morals, or even worse, were addressed to a young man of 
somewhat dissipated habits, who was entering life at the 
various Courts of the eighteenth century, where, without 
exception, a very low standard of morals, especially as re- 
gards women and the marriage tie, undoubtedly prevailed. 
Lord Chesterfield himself was not immaculate, and the 
young gentleman whom he was addressing was his son by a 
Madame de Bouchet, whom he had met at the Hague. 
There is abundant evidence that he acknowledged the 
paramount claims of morality, and taught that the indul- 
gence of the passions is sinful. But in writing these con- 
lidential letters to his son, whom he was most anxious to 
warn against the fatal effects of debauchery and excess, he 
would have regarded it as mere prudery and affectation not 
to speak of society and the world as he himself had seen it. 
There is no subject on which people write in public with 
more severity, and speak in confidence with more levity ; and 
the reign of George II. was certainly not a model of propriety 
and virtue. We are apt to apply to these letters the canon of 
another age. We live at a time when kings and statesmen 
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do not live with their mistresses ; when governments are not 
formed or displaced by corruption and intrigues ; when par- 
ties, however violent, are not thirsting for blood; when 
judges on circuit do not send a bevy of criminals to the 
gallows, and when much that passed for wit appears to us 
to be coarse and vulgar. In many of his sentiments Lord 
Chesterfield is more humane and more temperate than his 
contemporaries. 

The letters to his godson are, on the other hand, addressed 
to a child between five and fourteen years of age. The boy 
had not reached the critical period of a young man’s lite 
when the correspondence ceased and his Mentor died. There 
was, therefore, no occasion to enter upon topics which it is 
wiser to avoid. 

In neither case was the solicitude of Lord Chesterfield for 
his pupils repaid. His son, indeed, lived to the age of 
thirty-six, though he died before his father, but he never 
attained to a higher rank in the world than as resident at 
the Court of Dresden. Boswell, who knew him then, reports 
that he was ‘a sensible, civil, well-behaved man,’ but that is 
all that can be said of him. The godson did succeed his kins- 
man in the title and estates of the family, and became the 
fifth Earl of Chesterfield; but he was a man of simple tastes, 
small cultivation, ard retiring manners. He led the life of a 
respected country gentleman, though he occasionally attended 
the homely court of George III. at Windsor and at Weymouth, 
and was liked by the king; and he is not unworthily repre- 
sented in a picture now at Bretby as an amateur breeder 
of stock, gazing with satisfaction on the points of a promis- 
ing heifer. 

The interest of the earlier correspondence and the later pub- 
lication of these letters does not lie in the direction of the lads 
to whom they were addressed, but of the light they reflect 
on Lord Chesterfield’s own talents and character. And here 
we derive great assistance from the pleasing Introduction 
prefixed by Lord Carnarvon to this volume. No one has 
sketched with more brevity or grace the incidents of his life. 





‘It was a long life. He began it with George I., he ended it under 
the great-grandscn of George I. In early youth and in the house of 
his grandmother, Lady Halifax, ke had known Danby and Montagu, 
the statesmen of the Revolution; on one occasion he saw Richard 
Cromwell], then an old man, give evidence in a court of law before 
Chief Justice Holt. He lived through two quarrels with two Princes 
of Wales; he acted either with or against all the great public men 
of that day—Bolingbroke, Walpole, Pulteney, Carteret, Pitt; he was 
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intimate with all the greatest men of letters—with Addison, Swift, 
Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, Johnson; he knew Algarotti, Montesquieu, 
and Voltaire; he lived long enough into the reign of George III. to 
see him victorious in his struggle with the Whig aristocracy ; Jong 
enough to witness the beginning of his fatal contest with the thirteen 
colonies of America ; he foretold the French Revolution when the 
cloud was no bigger than a man’s hand; he foresaw the kingdom of 
Poland was on the verge of extinction; he anticipated the fall of papal 
temporalities; he was the centre of fashion in England, and was well 
acquainted with foreign society, he was an acknowledged chief in the 
world of letters, whilst in politics he played his part as a successful 
diplomatist and an eminent administrator. Ile possessed all the 
honours he ever cared for; when he retired from public life it was by 
his own choice; when again, for a short time, he reappeared on the 
public stage, it was only to render a great service to the country, and 
when he finally said farewell to all public life he kuew how to with- 
draw with dignity to his books, his friends, and his stately mansion, 
retaining his mental faculties and his habitual courtesies up to death.’ 


Although nearly connected by rank and position with the 
Court, Lord Chesterfield was not a courtier. In the quarrels 
between George I. and his son, the Earl remained attached 
to the Prince of Wales. And although he married Melusina 
von Schulemberg, supposed to be the daughter of the King 
and the Duchess of Kendal, that alliance seems to have had 
no effect on his fortunes. ‘The accession of George II. did 
not bring him into favour. His most celebrated speeches 
were directed against the Hanoverian troops, and what was 
called the Hanoverian system—attacks which inspired the 
King with the liveliest resentment; and although he over- 
came the aversion of the sovereign when he took office, he 
soon relinquished the seals because he was earnestly desirous 
of peace when the King was eager to continue the war. 
Peace—the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748—soon became 
inevitable, and George II., more enlightened, exclaimed, 
‘ Chesterfield told me how it would be six months ago.’ 
But to office Chesterfield never returned. His opposition to 
the Excise Bill had rendered him no less unpopular with the 
Queen; and he was not a man to surrender a conviction to 
any consideration of personal advantage. In fact, though 
interested in public life and successful as an orator, and 
even administrator, he was rarely employed and never 
really in power. His political principles were Whig, but 
he joined the discontented fraction of the Whig party, 
voted against the Excise Bill, quarrelled with Sir Robert, 
and remained for years in opposition. But he denounced 
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Carteret and Pulteney* as roundly as he had denounced 
their predecessors, and only took office for a short time in 
what was called the ‘Broad-bottomed Administration’ that 
succeeded them. The times were not favourable to a 
statesman of spirit and independence. When he resigned 
the seals he wrote to the Duke of Newcastle: ‘The post I 
‘was in, though the object of most people’s views and 
‘ desires, was in some degree inflicted on me.’ 

Lord Carnarvon has added considerably to the interest of 
this notice by quotations from the voluminous correspondence 
of the Duke of Newcastle, now in the British Museum, which 
appears never to have been carefully explored, and may well 
invite the attention of some enquirer into the political 
history of the eighteenth century. From these papers the 
following passages are taken. 

‘His Irish administration was signally successful, and after the 
lapse of nearly a century and a half his Viceroyalty is still remembered 
with gratitude; but Dublin was a poor substitute for St. James’s. 
“T pity you all,” he says in September 1745, when writing on 
domestic politics to the Duke of Newcastle, “but pray pity me a 
“Jittle too who am as much plagued with little business as you can be 
“with great. For though here are no parties of Whigs and Tories, no 
“ formal opposition, yet every connexion—nay, almost every family— 
“expects to govern, or means to distress if they cannot govern, the 
“Lord Lieutenant.” “The drudgery here,” he writes a few months 
later, “is uninterrupted, and intolerable to one naturally so lazy as 
“Tam.” And, “the rest of my stay here shall be as short as I can 
“possibly make it, though it cannot be half so short as I wish it.” 
But the party squabbles and the Parliamentary wrangles, the intrigues 
for pensions and places, the chaplains who wanted to be bishops, the 
bishops who wanted to be translated, the utter inability to obtain from 
the Home Government support or help, form the smaller part of his 
private correspondence. A larger portion of it is devoted to the 
foreign politics with which he was familiar, or the ministerial struggles 
at home, which, if morally not much nobler than their Irish couuter- 
parts, were on a larger and a more important scale.’ 

The last political act of Lord Chesterfield was when he 
interposed to bring about the reconciliation of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Mr. Pitt in 1757, which laid the foundation 
of the great Chatham Administration. 





* The characters of these statesmen are drawn with extreme 
severity in the first number of a publication called ‘ Old England, or 
the Constitutional Journal by Jeffrey Broadbottom, Esq.’ which Dr. 
Maty assigns to the pen of Lord Chesterfield, and it seems that he 
admitted as much to his friend and chaplain, Chenevix, afterwards 
Bishop of Waterford. (See Maty’s ‘ Life of Chesterfield,’ vol. i. p. 108.) 
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Lord Carnarvon remarks that self-control was the leading 
feature in Lord Chesterfield’s character, alike in great and in 
small things. He taught himself to rise early, to renounce 
gambling, to utter no complaints, and to retire with perfect 
composure on his books, his horses, and his writings. No 
two men were more unlike than Lord Chesterfield and Horace 
Walpole, though they belonged to the same society in the 
same age; but they have this in common, that they lived 
chiefly to write letters, and by their letters they are famous. 
It is as members of the Republic of Letters (not in the 
epistolary sense) that they live and are remembered. But 
as there are revolutions and proscriptions even in that in- 
tellectual world, it so fell out that Lord Chesterfield was 
detested and denounced by three of the most influential 
writers of the times, more formidable by far in the eyes of 
posterity than they were to their contemporaries—we mean 
Horace Walpole, who never forgave the Earl for quarrelling 
with his father ;* Lord Hervey, who has described him with 
a savage ferocity of language; and Dr. Johnson, stung to the 
quick by what was probably an unintentional omission.t 
The great lexicographer accused Chesterfield of dissimula- 
tion; but no man stood less in need of it. He had but little 
ambition and a vast deal of pride, and his whole career is 
marked by a strong avowal of his opinions,even when they were 





* It appears, however, that Horace Walpole was not irreconcileable, 
for he says in his ‘ Marginal Notes’ (which have been printed for the 
Philobiblon Society) that in the latter end of his life he frequently 
visited I.ord Chesterfield, who came to breakfast at Strawberry Hill in 
1770, where he found a poetical compliment in the library, printed at 
Walpole’s private press. 

tT In Nos. 100 and 101 of ‘The World, to which Lord Chesterfield 
contributed several papers, he published a highly laudatory notice of 
the Dictionary, with a compliment to Jolnson’s plan of it, than which, 
he said, ‘ nothing can be more rationally imagined or more accurately 
and elegantly expressed.’ To these articles he added a postscript to 
assure his readers that they are no hired or interested puff of this 
work, and that Mr. Dodsley, the publisher, ‘had never so much as 
invited me to take a bit of mutton with him.’ Johnson was not ap- 
peased by these articles, and especially resented the joke at the end of 
them. He could never forgive the neglect of the preceding seven 
years. But the truth is that Johnson never knew Lord Chesterfield 
well. He was not in his company above six times. Johnson himself 
said Lord Chesterfield ‘ never saw ime eat in his life’ Lord Carnarvon 
is mistaken in saying that they were intimate. Mr. Hill has shown 
that the expression ‘respectable Hottentot’ could not have been 
applied to Johnson, or known to him. 
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most unpopular. To be assailed by such a triad is a severe test 
of any man’s reputation, especially when there are blots in it 
which may be hit. But they all wrote with egoism and with 
passion. Lord Chesterfield had wit enough to say severe 
things, but he never lost his temper, and we hardly remember 
a passage in his writings which shows more than contempt for 
his assailants. Even they have borne testimony to his graceful 
raillery in social life, his parliamentary eloquence, and his 
constancy in friendship. One of the most touching indications 
of Lord Chesterfield’s real character was his lifelong in- 
timacy with Lord Scarborough, a man who commanded 
the veneration and regard of all who knew him. ‘ Lord 
Scarborough was,’ said Lord Chesterfield, ‘the best man I 
‘ ever knew, the dearest friend I ever had. We lived in in- 
‘ timate and unreserved friendship for twenty years, and to 
‘ that friendship I owe much more than my pride will let my 
‘ gratitude own.’ A drawing which represents the two earls 
sitting at one table exists at Bretby, and is reproduced in 
this volume. 

It was not, as we have said, to the Court, or to the Cabinet, 
or to the House of Lords, that Lord Chesterfield owes his 
fame; nor indeed to the subjects of his letters, for who cares 
to read the lessons of a tutor to a schoolboy? Materiam 
superabat opus. In one word it is his style and treatment 
of whatever he touched, which has made him a master in 
whatever he cared to teach. We have come across some 
recent essays on style by living authors, who shall be name- 
less, which singularly belie by their execution the principles 
they attempt to establish. Clumsy efforts to patch up a 
sentence by redundant words that fall short of the mark, and 
involved clauses which leave the readers wondering where 
the meaning lies, are too often to be found in the language 
of the day. From these defects the style of Lord Chester- 
field is absolutely free. It is always lucid and unaffected, 
even when it is elaborate. More frequently it is playful and 
graceful. The meaning is conveyed at once by the right 
word in the right place, as if it grew up with the thought. 
Sometimes, in his few political writings, such as the essay 
on the ‘ Art of Tickling’ in the Fog’s Journal, or the proposal 
for an army of waxwork soldiers, he reminds us of the wit 
and irony of Swift; in some of his lighter pieces he follows, 
and probably imitates, Addison and Steele. But in the 
study and criticism of manners he stands above all his con- 
temporaries in this country. It is evident that the conscious- 
ness of his literary skill prompted him to write as copiously 
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as he did, and thus his ephemeral papers and his letters are 
the result of an artist’s passion for the work in which he 
excels. j 

Mr. Stebbing has suggested, in his ingenious papers on the 
statesmen and men of letters of the eighteenth century, that 
this period of our political and literary history is out of 
fashion and too much neglected. His own writings might be 
held to refute the accusation, and we entirely dissent from 
his conclusion. At no former time has the eighteenth century 
been studied with so much curiosity, intelligence, and success 
as it is now. Its literary trophies are innumerable. In 
addition to the great work of Mr. Lecky, which is the most 
complete picture of England in the eighteenth century, we 
have just placed on our shelves the first perfect edition of 
Pope, completed by the excellent life of the poet by Mr. 
Courthope. The whole collection of Horace Walpole’s 
letters is in everybody’s hands. Two magnificent editions 
of Boswell’s Johnson have recently appeared, with an 
abundant array of additional notes and illustrations, and we 
know not whether we should award the prize to Mr. Hill 
or to the late Mr. Napier, the rival editors. Excellent 
lives of Godolphin, of Carteret, and of Lord Shelbourne, 
have now for the first time been published, and the masterly 
sketch of Sir Robert Walpole, by Mr. John Morley—admir- 
able alike in style and substance—increases our regret that a 
writer of so much ability should have strayed into the thorny 
path of politics, and thrown away what might have been a 
great literary reputation for an unprofitable political career. 

Not long ago the memoirs of Lord Hervey opened the doors 
of the royal closet and the Queen’s bedchamber. Even the 
character and conduct of Bolingbroke have found a cham- 
pion, and it has been said that in Lord Beaconsfield he 
found an imitator. In all these works the life of the 
eighteenth century, from the reign of Anne, when every- 
thing was so brilliant except the Court, through the reigns of 
the first Georges, when everything was so English except the 
sovereign, is portrayed with the greatest animation ; and we 
are as familiar with the statesmen, the orators, the beauties, the 
coxcombs, and the wits of those years, as we are with the 
personages handed down to us, at a somewhat earlier date, 
by Saint-Simon. In Pope and Swift the eighteenth cen- 
tury gave us our greatest satirists: in Defoe, Richardson, and 
Fielding, the only English writers of fiction whose works have 
stood the test of nearly two centuries ; in Gibbon our greatest 
historian; in Hume and Berkeley two of our most subtle 
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philosophers. If we except the splendid constellation of 
genius which marked the earliest years of the present cen- 
tury, we doubt whether the balance of the account could be 
summed up in our favour, or that the men who are lauded 
to-day will obtain as much favour and respect from 
posterity. Certainly in no period of our history have we 
had more memoirs and letters illustrating the flutter of 
society, not unmixed with great men and great actions, since 
we pass from Marlborough and Godolphin to Walpole, and 
from him to Chatham and the younger Pitt. There never 
was a more cultivated society than that which met round 
the rustic table of Twickenham, and Lord Chesterfield said 
without affectation that in the company of Addison and Pope 
he felt himself with men who were his superiors. In that 
society Lord Chesterfield filled no inconsiderable place. Even 
the unfounded sarcasm of Lord Hervey, which denied him 
character, acknowledged the readiness of his wit and the 
charm of his conversation. If we could recall these shadows 
of another age, there are few or none which we would more 
willingly evoke than that of Lord Chesterfield. The volume 
before us does in a manner bring him back to life. It gives 
something more to what was known of him; it exhibits 
him in the pleasing relation of a kind teacher and monitor to 
a child; it somewhat raises him as a moralist and a critic; 
and it adds an interesting page to the memoirs of the 
eighteenth century. 





Art. [V.—Henvi de Rohan: son Réle Politique et Militaire 
sous Lowis XIII, (1579-1638). Par Aveusre LavGegL. 
Paris: 1889. 

2. Le Due de Rohan et les Protestants sous Louis XIII. Par 
HENRY DE LA GARDE. Paris: 1884. 

3. La Réforme et la Politique Frangaise en Europe jusqu'a 
la Paix de Westphalie. Par le Vicomrz pk Meavux. 2 tom. 
Paris: 1889. 

‘Prorestantism in France sprang from the same general 

causes which gave birth to similar reactions against the 

Roman Catholic Church in other countries of Europe. But, 

almost from the first, a pecularly secular character was 

stamped upon the French movement, partly by the character 
of its leaders, partly by the early adhesion of the nobility, 

partly by the establishment of the Reformed Churches as a 
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separate political power. The leaders of the Huguenots 
were rather statesmen, politicians, or captains, than men 
of spiritual mind. Calvinism, with its logical completeness 
and systematic theology, quickly stiffened into an academic, 
controversial, acrimonious form. It would be difficult to 
name a single book of devotional piety which was the work 
of French Protestants in the sixteenth century. Secondly, 
most religious movements have ascended from the people to 
the nobility. In France the contrary process was the rule: 
Protestantism descended from the nobles to the people. It 
was therefore never, in a strict sense of the word, popular, 
but was always associated with aristocratic privileges or 
municipal independence. Lastly, the Edict of Nantes es- 
tablished the Reformed Churches as an ‘imperium in 
‘ imperio,’ a State within the State, a Protestant republic in 
the heart of a Catholic monarchy. It gave them a compact 
organisation, based on representative principles, guaranteed 
by some of the strongest fortresses in France. In a word, it 
materialised and secularised the faith of the Huguenots. 
The history of French Protestantism passed through six 
distinct stages. The first, extending from 1516 to 1534, 
was the era of discontent and protest against the corruptions 
of the Church. The second, which dates from 1534, is the 
period of persecution, and also of organisation, dogmatic 
and political, at the hands of Calvin and of Coligny. The 
third stage is that of resistance and of civil war. In it 
politics and religion are inextricably blended. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth comprise the period from the proclamation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598 to its revocation in 1685. 
During the fourth stage, the Protestants fight under the 
leadership of Rohan for their religious and political inde- 
pendence against the growing power of the Crown and the 
revival of religious enthusiasm in the Catholic Church. In 
the fifth, which extends from the peace of Alais in 1629 to 
1662, the Huguenots ceased to be a political party. Their 
chiefs withdrew from their support. The rank and file laid 
aside their arms, and devoted themselves to industry and 
trade. In the sixth and last stage, they were excluded from 
public employment, attacked in their civil and religious 
rights, and finally compelled, by dragonnades, the galley: 8, or 
transportation, to abjure their faith or their native land. It 
is with the fourth stage, which extends from the Edict of 
Nantes to the Peace of Alais, and with the great Huguenot 
leader, Henry de Rohan, that we are here concerned. 
The history of the Reformed Churches, thus briefly 
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summarised, has left a lasting mark upon France. Memories 
. of their struggle for existence linger round the ruins of 

castles, churches, and cities. They are preserved in the 

caves, like those of La Rochefoucauld or Lozére, which were 
the refuges or the storehouses of the Huguenots. New 

cathedrals, like those of Orléans or Uzés, are monuments of 
the vandalism which destroyed the older edifices. New towns, 
such as Privas, tell of the atrocities of a religious war, which 
did not hesitate to turn cities into deserts. Defaced ecclesi- 
astical buildings remind us of ignorant devastation of price- 
less works of art or of architectural glories turned into heaps 
of stones— 


Clamarent utinam lapides, per templa, per urbes, 
In quibus heretici tantas fecere ruinas ! 


exclaims the anonymous author of the poem ‘ De Tristibus 
‘Francorum.’ Nor was it only against stones that the Hugue- 
nots turned their fury. Places like the bridge of Orthez, or 
the Place du Mirier at Angouléme, or the church of Mont- 
brison, are traditionally associated with ferocious crimes. 
Goaded by persecution and massacre, the Huguenots every- 
where turned against their oppressors. 

The surface of France is studded with traces of the devas- 
tating wars of religion. The literature, the language, the 
street nomenclature, the local traditions, the proverbs of the 
country, also preserve their memory; they have profoundly 
influenced the political, industrial, and intellectual life of 
the nation. The psalms of Marot were recited by martyrs 
in the midst of torments; they were the battle-cry of the 
Huguenots at Courtras; they solaced the wounded Coligny 
at Moncontour; they were the ‘ Marseillaise’ of the Camisards ; 
they maintained the courage of the ‘ Foreats de la Foi’ in 
the living-death of the galley s. The poetry of the Hugue- 
nots—partly religious, partly polemical, partly warlike —is 
still sung in country districts, where it enshrines the hopes 
of the Protestants, long since dispelled, as in the stanza— 


Nostre Dieu renversera 

Vous et vostre loy romaine, 

Et du tout se moquera 

De vostre entreprise vaincu. 
Han, Han, Papegots! 

Faictes place aux Huguenots. 


Or it commemorates the different habits of the two 
religions, as in the popular local song of ‘ L’Huguenote de 
* Jean Chauvineau ; ’— 
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Le Vendredi | Le Sacristan 

Que Jésus Christ | A fait le pain, 

A mouru pre nout’ faute, Brilit la fricassée, 

Jean Chauvineau Et Lucifer, 

Au four banau Dedans Il’enfer, 

Portit son Huguenote. Fricass’ra l’ime damnée. 


To this day, in the Angoumois, covered utensils of earthen- 
ware are called Hugquenotes, because they were used by the 
Huguenots to cook meat on jours maigres. Inscriptions 
over the doorways of houses still designate the homes of 
Huguenots. At Coulonges (Deux Sévres) is one bearing the 
words :— 

Quiconque espére au Dieu vivant 
Jamais ne peérira, 
At Xainton, in the same department, is this inscription :— 
On.a beau sa maison bitir ; 
Si le Seigneur n’y met la main, 
Cela n’est que bitir en vain. 

Another is from Marsilly, near La Rochelle :— 

Ici bas n’avons un 
Manoir ¢ternel, 

Mais en cherchons 
Un tout perpétuel. 


La Rochelle still abounds with these inscriptions. The 
following is from the Rue de Minage :— 
Vaincre le mal et bien faisant 
Est ’ nostre Dieu fort plaisant. 


These words stand over the door of a house in the Rue de 
Palais :— 
En attendant une meilleure. 


The Rue du Renard, no uncommon name in street nomen- 
clature, commemorates the time when Protestants hunted 
Catholic priests with cries of ‘Renard!’ ‘ Le roi Hugon,’ 
with whose midnight depredations children are frightened at 
Tours, is erroneously said’ to have given his name to the 
Huguenots, who glided through the city in the shelter of 
the darkness to attend their places of worship. In Bas- 
Poitou wolves were, and are, popularly called ‘ Soubises,’ in 
memory of the terrible leader of the Protestants, and many 
of the Druidic stones, which are scattered over the country, 
are known indifferently as ‘ Pierres du Diable’ or ‘de Soubise.’ 
Even the nicknames of the Huguenots suggest the desperate 
character of religious wars. Soubise was called le roi 
des Parpaillaux (the patois for ‘ papillons’), because he and 
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his followers fluttered round the fire and the stake. The 
word mouchard is supposed to be derived from Antoine de 
Mouchy, the most zealous ferreter-out of heretics. Finally, 
such proverbial phrases as ‘ Iwire l’école buissonnidre’ recall 
the anxiety of the Huguenots to withdraw their children 
from Catholic schools, while ‘honucte comme un Huguenot,’ 
or ‘riche comme un Huguenot,’ refers to the more peaceful 
period from 1629-62, when the Protestants roused the 
popular envy and hatred by their virtues and their wealth. 
Deepest of all is the mark which the history of French 
Protestantism has left upon the political, industrial, and 
intellectual life of the nation. The suppression of the 
Reformed Churches paved the way for the absulute despotism 
of the Crown and the Revolutionary reaction. Their expul- 
sion from France carried their hands and brains, their 
arts and industries, into foreign countries. It is a saying 
of Rohan’s: ‘Je say bien qu’on fait 4 coups d’espée plus 
‘ d’athéistes que de catholiques romains.’ The Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and the ruthless repression of liberty 
of thought, were the parents of the scepticism of the 
eighteenth century and the anti-clericalism of the contem- 
porary French Republic. 

The influence which the wars of religion have thus 
exercised upon France, together with the stirring episodes 
and attractive figures with which their history is crowded, 
renders the subject peculiarly interesting and important. 
M. Laugel has felt its fascination, and his study of ‘ Henry 
‘de Rohan’ is the result. Careless readers who expect the 
striking presentation of characters, the dramatic descrip- 
tions, the brilliant generalisations, the sparkling style, which 
are usually associated with French historical writing, may 
possibly lay the volume down with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. A careful perusal of it leaves us with very different 
feelings. Laborious, painstaking, minute, M. Laugel studies 
accuracy before effect. Dispassionate, where few before 
him have been unprejudiced, he holds the balance between 
the Huguenots and their opponents with impartial hand. 
The great drama, in which Rohan played so striking a 
part, is unfolded step by step; the subordinate figures are 
clearly, if slightly, individualised ; the successive scenes, by 
which the final catastrophe is approached, are painted in 
sober colours, but with the distinctness which is the literary 
birthright of French writers. M. Laugel’s ‘ Henry de Rohan’ 
leaves upon our mind the strong impression of a solid piece 
of historical writing, carefully studied, clearly arranged, and 
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stated with conspicuous fairness, With M. Laugel’s help, 
assisted by the valuable works of M. de la Garde and 
le Vicomte de Meaux, we shall offer a sketch of the 
character of Henry de Rohan, and of the part which he 
played as the leader of the Protestant party in the first 
thirty years of the seventeenth century. 

The origin of the family of Rohan is lost in those mists 
of antiquity into which genealogists love to penetrate. Our 
history begins at a less remote date. Early in the sixteenth 
century the marriage of Anne de Rohan with Pierre de 
Rohan, Sieur de Frontenay, carried the arms, titles, and 
lands of the family of Rohan-Gyé into the younger branch 
of the same illustrious house. Pierre de Rohan fell at 
Pavia in 1525, and his widow did not long survive him. 
In her will she commended her two children to the care of 
Marguerite de Valois, sister of Francis L., the ‘ Marguerite des 
Marguerites.’ The step was fraught with far-reaching 
consequences, since it secured to the Huguenot cause the 
most powerful of Breton families. Marguerite was one of 
the precursors of the Reformation, the friend of Lefévre 
d’Etaples, Roussel, and Briconnet; the patroness of Marot, 
Despériers, Beza, and Calvin. To the young Rohans she 
became a second mother. For René, the eldest, she found a 
wife in Isabel d’Albret, daughter of Jean d’Albret, king of 
Navarre. Familiarised from early youth with the doctrines 
of the Reformation, René was contirmed in his tendencies 
by his alliance with the house of Albret. 

René and Isabel had five children. When René was 
killed at Metz in 1552, Isabel d’Albret gave herself up to 
their education. Living in retirement in her castle of Blain, 
attracted by the doctrines of Calvinism, on friendly terms 
with the Colignys, she openly espoused the Huguenot faith 
in 1560. It was a time when Catherine de Médicis coquetted 
first with one creed, then with another; when men adopted 
Calvinism, to quit it again to-morrow ; when temples rose by 
the side of churches, and congregations listened indiffer- 
ently to the teaching of Catholic chaplains or Protestant 
pastors. But Isabel was made of sterner stuff. An iron- 
willed, inflexible, sternly conscientious woman, she might 
have written the letter of Jeanne d’Albret to Catherine de 
Médicis : ‘ Madame, I would cast my son and all the 
‘ kingdoms of the world into the depths of the sea rather 
‘ than lose my salvation.’ Of her three sons the two eldest 
died without heirs. The youngest, René de Rohan, who 
was born in 1550, was educated under her special care. He 
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grew up ‘vir probus et candidis moribus,’ distinguished 
during the wars of the League, the hero of the famous 
defence of the castle of Lusignan. In 1575 he became, by 
the death of his eldest brother, Vicomte de Rohan, and in 
the same year married Catharine de Parthenay, the only 
child and heiress of Jean de Parthenay l’Archevéqne, 
Seigneur de Soubise. His wife brought to the house of Rohan- 
Soubise the immense estates of her family in Saintonge and 
Bas-Poitou. The eldest son of René and Catharine was 
Henry de Rohan, the first Duc de Rohan, and the celebrated 
leader of the Huguenots under Louis XIII. 

René de Rohan died in 1586, and the care of his five 
children, the eldest of whom was only ten years of age, de- 
volved entirely upon his widow. Madame de Rohan was a 
woman of remarkable character and ability. She devoted 
herself to mathematics, loved literature, studied philosophy, 
dabbled in poetry. Her tragedy of ‘ Holofernes,’ written 
when she was only twenty years of age, had been acted at 
La Rochelle, to the delight of the Protestants, in whose 
calendar Judith was almost a canonised saint. After her 
husband’s death she lived surrounded by her cats and her 
children, reading the Scriptures, translating passages from 
Isocrates, or throwing off elegies and rhymed stanzas. She 
was an absent-minded woman, prone to accept chimeras for 
realities, subject to the vapours and fits of melancholy, 
nourishing her imagination with everything that savoured of 
the adventurous or the heroic. ‘ Dinner was always served 
‘ at twelve ’—it is Tallemant des Réaux who records the fact— 
‘ but as soon as it was announced, she would begin to write, 
‘or transact business, or occupy herself with something or 
‘ other, till it was three o’clock. Then the dinner was warmed 
‘up, served, and eaten.’ With all her flighty humours, she 
was a woman of inflexible will, who, when thoroughly roused, 
displayed all the courage and determination of a man. She 
never forgave Henry IV. for his desertion of the Huguenot 
faith, or his politic forgetfulness of his former enemies. 
The king stood in great awe of her keen wit. He had good 
reason, if she was indeed the author of the ‘ Apologie pour 
‘le roi Henry IV.’ (published in 1596), the bitterest and most 
caustic of contemporary satires. To the end of her life she 
remained staunch to her creed, regardless of the sufferings 
which her fidelity entailed upon her, and retaining to the 
last the rebellious spirit of independence of the generation 
to which she belonged. 

Her son Henry de Rohan inherited the unconquerable 
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spirit of his grandmother, Isabel d’Albret, together with the 
love of adventure, the taste for literature, the devotion to 
lost causes, the rebellious independence of his mother, 
Catharine de Parthenay. In the ordinary sense of the word, 
Henry was not a studious youth. He knew no Greek; he 
despised Latin as unnecessary for a great man; he learned 
Italian with difficulty. But the serious purpose with which 
he prepared himself to fill with dignity his great position is 
remarkable in so young a lad. History, geography, and 
mathematics were his passions; these, in his opinion, con- 
stituted the true learning of princes. To Plutarch he de- 
voted all the time that he spared from the manly exercises 
in which he early learned to excel. His favourite captains 
were Epaminondas, Scipio, and Ciesar. Believing himself 
destined to achieve greatness, he chose the heroes of an- 
tiquity for his models. In after-life he made literary as 
well as practical use of his study of Casar’s ‘ Commentaries.’ 
His ‘ Parfaict Capitaine’ is a soldier’s manual, partly an 
abridgement of the campaigns of ‘ the greatest captain the 
‘ world has ever seen,’ partly a discussion on the ancient art of 
war, partly an epitome of the results of his own military ex- 
perience. From his youth upwards he strove to conquer his 
passions and inure his body to fatigue and privations. He 
drank nothing but water, and often fasted whole days, or 
passed nights without sleep. For the ordinary pleasures of 
life he had no taste. Ata time when laxity of morals was 
the fashion at Court, he was conspicuous for the austerity of 
his morals. 

At the age of eighteen he had fought at Amiens for his 
cousin Henry of Navarre. His horse was shot under him, 
and he impressed even veterans with the imperturbability of 
his courage. The Peace of Vervins, which was signed in 
1598, restored tranquillity to France, but deprived ardent 
spirits like Rohan of their careers. He left home to complete 
his education by visiting the principal countries of Europe, 
and was absent from France from 1598 to 1600. His ac- 
count* of his travels is interesting, not only for its contents, 
but especially for the light which it throws on the character 
of the writer. It does not read like the work of a lad of 
twenty-two. The tone, neither vain nor pedantic, is blended 
of modesty and pride. On the one hand, he writes like a 
young man who is anxious to show his mother that he has 





* The edition which we have used is the ‘ Voyage faict en l’an 1600,’ 
published at Amsterdam in 1646. 
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profited by his education; on the other, he betrays his 
natural consciousness of a great position, his ambition, 
his passion for military distinction. He holds his purpose 
deliberately before him. He studies only the political 
and military aspects of the countries which he visits; he 
examines the elements of strength and weakness in the 
different states; he investigates the effects of climate on 
national character, the origin of differences in laws and con- 
stitutions, the situation, foundation, and growth of the towns 
that he enters. At Rome, he is blind to the marvels of the 
Renaissance, insensible to the glamour of the Papacy, cold 
in the presence of the genius of Raphael or Michael Angelo. 
Dry and precise, he takes his notes with as little feeling as if 
he were an auctioneer making an inventory. Neither nature 
nor art stirs his emotions. Only a battle-field or a fortress 
arouses his enthusiasm. 

For us, the most interesting portion of this Journal relates 
to England and Scotland. Rohan sailed from Flushing for 
England. His original intention was to land at ‘ Margat.’ 
But he was swept out of his course by a storm, and, after a 
voyage of four days and five nights, landed at ‘ Harewigck, 
‘a port very difficult of access, and very little known to our 
‘ sailors.’ From Harwich, he makes his way to ‘ Ipschwigk, a 
‘ town situated in the county of Suffolek; for it must be un- 
‘ derstood that England is divided into counties as France is 
‘ divided into provinces.’ From Ipswich he passed by ‘ Glo- 
‘ chester’ (Colchester) to London. Of London he speaks en- 
thusiastically. He praises the fertility of the surrounding 
country; the beauty of the situation; the stateliness of the 
river Thames, which is here ‘so large that ships of 500 or 
‘600 tons burthen can come up to the city.’ London, he 
says, is very long and narrow, shaped like a bow, the river 
forming the string. He notices its fine public buildings, 
especially the Royal Exchange, London Bridge, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey. He commends its 
streets, especially ‘ Chipsi’ (Cheapside), one side of which is 
occupied with magnificent jewellers’ shops. From London 
he journeyed northwards to Edinburgh. The language in 
which he speaks of Scotland, its capital, and its sovereign, 
would satisfy the enthusiasm of the most patriotic Scotch- 
man. In England he had been received by Elizabeth. In 
Scotland he was treated by James I. as a cousin, and stood 
godfather to the child who afterwards became Charles I. 
He was himself little more than a boy, and he was flattered 
by the kindness of his reception. It is with something like 
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enthusiasm that he descants on the mission of James I. to 
bring the whole of the beautiful island of Great Britain 
under one God, one faith, one law, one king. From Scotland 
he returned by Dover and Calais to France. 

The Journal concludes with a comparison of Germany 
with Italy, France with England, Scotland with Bohemia, 
Venice with the Low Countries. Geographically, the king- 
dom of France is better situated than that of England, and 
it enjoys a finer climate and a richer soil. The French are, 
as a nation, very courageous, full of clemency, courteous in 
peace and war, polished, and quick-witted. On the other 
hand, they are deficient in solidity, fickle, insolent, vain, and 
boastful. The English are, as a nation, warlike, courteous 
in time of peace, polished in manner, and fairly quick-witted. 
On the other hand, they are cruel, revengeful, haughty, sus- 
picious, quick to take offence, slow to pardon, dependent 
upon Italy for their culture, and, not possessing the Italian 
genius, clumsy in their attempts to disguise the grossness of 
their conceptions. England, he continues, is, for the com- 
mon people, the happier country to live in, for she knows 
none of the miseries of civil war. Even if a civil war breaks 
out, it is quickly terminated by a pitched battle, because 
there are few fortified places. In another respect also, the 
English people are happier than the French. They are less 
burdened with taxation. But for the nobility, France is a 
paradise compared with England. The English noble is taxed 
like the common people, receives the same justice, and esti- 
mates the greatness of his family by the number of his an- 
cestors who have lost their heads on the scaffold. For kings 
also, France is again a paradise. The English king is sur- 
rounded by a mushroom nobility, whose younger sons do not 
hesitate to go into trade, and he dare not take a penny from 
the people which has not been granted by Parliament. 

The Diary reveals the strength of Rohan’s character. He 
is animated by a lofty sense of personal responsibility, which 
is in turn dignity, pride, resolution, vigour, or purpose. 
Blind to the artistic side of life, impervious to the attractions 
of pleasure, he is made of the same stuff as Puritans and 
Covenanters. If ever his enthusiasms are aroused, they will 
not soon be extinguished ; the fire is kindled with difficulty, 
but in the depth of his nature there is abundance of material 
to feed the flame as long fas he lives. The Diary also has a 
pathetic side. Life shapes itself very differently from the 
illusions of youth. Young Rohan, burning for military re- 
nown, eager to extend the power of his beloved France, was 
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destined to gain reputation as a commander at the expense 
of his fellow-countrymen and in rebellion against his king. 
The English nation, whose faults he clearly appreciated, was 
fated to be his ally against the Frenchmen whose character 
he criticised with patriotic leniency. Keenly alive to the 
horrors of civil war, he was for seven years the soul of 
domestic strife. Aristocrat to the tips of his fingers, he was 
to be the servant of the burghers of La Rochelle or Nimes. 
Loving his order, he was doomed to be a factor in its ruin, 
by convincing Richelieu of the necessity of crushing the 
power of the French nobility. 

When Rohan returned to the French court in 1600, a 
brilliant prospect lay before him. He was a favourite of 
Henry IV. He was the grandson of Soubise, the most 
dashing of Huguenot captains; his name was associated 
with Marguerite de Valois and Jeanne d’Albret ; his grand- 
mother was the king’s aunt and godmother; he was himself 
the head of one of the most illustrious families in France, a 
family loyally devoted to the cause of the so-called Reformed 
Churches, and jealous of the toleration which it had helped 
to purchase with his blood. Henry IV. created Rohan a 
duke in 1603, made him colonel of the Switzers, and in- 
terested himself in procuring him a wife. The Rohans were 
overwhelmed with debt. Like many of the chief families of 
the day they were almost ruined by the wars of the preceding 
century. A wealthy marriage was required to repair their 
fortunes. By the personal intervention of the king, Rohan 
married, in 1605, Marguerite de Bethune, daughter of Sully. 
Throughout the reign both he and his brother Soubise con- 
tinued in the royal favour. From sheer love of adventure, 
he left the court in 1606 to join Prince Maurice ; but returned 
when he found there was no prospect of serious fighting. 
He reappeared at court, where he enjoyed the growing and 
intimate confidence both of the king and Sully. 

In 1610, the ‘Great Plan’ was ripe for execution. 
Studying the position of foreign politics, Henry LV. saw the 
compact and boundless resources of Spain opposed to scattered 
forces incapable of forming an efficient counterpoise. To 
unite the elements of opposition, to establish a balance of 
power, to lift France to her proper place among nations, 
were the aims of the king. Spain was, as he believed, the 
natural enemy of France. She had supported the League 
against him, and her gold was still lavished to hire treason or 
rebellion. He met intrigue by intrigue. If Spain corrupted 

the fidelity of French garrisons at Bayonne or Marseilles, he 
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tampered with those of Pampeluna and Perpignan. If 
Spain enrolled conspirators in Paris, he negotiated from Pau 
with the Moors. The projected rising of the Moors was 
only part of a vast plan, which simultaneously attacked the 
House of Austria in Italy, Flanders, Germany, and Spain. 
Alliances had been formed with the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, the Protestant princes of Germany, the Duke of 
Savoy, the republic of Venice. The death of the Duke of 
Juliers, and the disputed succession to his estates, gave Henry 
his opportunity. He was preparing to touch the spring 
which should set in motion the political mechanism, when 
the knife of Ravaillac threw the whole into confusion. 
Rohan had already left France for the siege of Juliers, when 
the assassination took place. His ‘ Discours sur la mort de 
Henry le Grand’ was written in the camp. It is charged 
with true grief for the personal loss he had sustained. There 
is genuine emotion, as well as keen foreboding, in the passage 
where he proposes to divide his life into two parts,—*‘ to call 
‘ that happy which I have already lived, because in it I served 
‘ Henry the Great; and to call that unhappy which yet lies 
‘ before me, and to spend it in sorrow, tears, lamentations, and 
‘ sighs.’ With prophetic instinct he recognises the disasters 
which the new reign would bring upon the Reformed Churches. 
In a letter to La Force, written in June 1610, he says: 
‘ Quant aux huguenots, il faut qu’ils demeurent bien unis, 
‘ afin de bien servir la France et ’Etat et d’empécher qu’on 
‘ne les opprime.’ 

In the summer of 1610 Juliers surrendered. Rohan re- 
turned to Paris to find a child upon the throne, a woman of 
foreign birth installed as regent, Sully disgraced, the old 
advisers of Henry IV. neglected or worshipping the rising 
sun, the stage crowded with new actors struggling not for 
national aims but for private favour and fortune. All the 
passions which the late king restrained during his life broke 
out on his death-bed. The Regency is the highest panegyric 
that history can pronounce on the reign of Henry the Great. 
The queen, the ministers, the princes of the blood, the 
nobility, each fought for their own hand. No leader and no 
party espoused any great cause; personal ambitions sup- 
planted public policy; individual interest overpowered 
patriotism ; conduct was regulated by the passion of self- 
aggrandisement. To economy and wise expenditure suc- 
ceeded general pillage and reckless prodigality. The Crown 
had been respected ; it was now despised. State affairs had 
been guided towards definite ends; now they drifted hither 
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and thither in confusion. Favourites without services, 
ministers without ideas, marshals without armies, successively 
wield authority of which they know not the use. It is as 
though an eclipse had suddenly obscured the brilliant sun 
of France. In the darkness events become enigmas, and 
leaders riddles. Before many years had passed, absolute 
power proved the only cure for anarchy. From the want of 
government France passed to its excess. For the next few 
years, however, two forces, emerging from the general con- 
fusion and uncertainty, carry on a struggle against the 
Crown. Allied or divided, the nobility and the so-called 
Reformed Churches convulsed the kingdom till Richelieu 
restored and aggrandised the power of the Crown, and re- 
newed the foreign policy of Henry IV. With the selfish 
interests of the aristocracy Rohan had little sympathy. In 
all that concerns religious liberty, his hesitation and cold- 
ness disappear. He is resolute, determined, self-sacrificing, 
and tenaciously independent. His share in the religious 
struggles of the next twenty years forms the principal episode 
in his life, and gives him his title to a place in history. 

Before discussing the religious wars of Louis XIIT., one 
observation may be made. No one in France lost more than 
Rohan by the miserable interregnum which intervened 
between the interruption of the ‘Great Plan’ by the death 
of Henry IV. and the resumption by Richelieu of the same 
design a quarter of a century later. During that interval 
Rohan was the military chief of a party, which was execrated 
by the mass of the French nation, which struggled hope- 
lessly against overwhelming odds, which repaid his devotion 
with ingratitude, which betrayed, or feebly supported, the 
cause for which he himself sacrificed everything. Through- 
out the contest, Rohan clung to the dream which Henry’s 
death had dispelled. If Henry had lived to carry out his 
own plan, Rohan—then in the prime of life and high in 
favour—might have rivalled the military renown of Turenne, 
in enterprises against the enemies of his country. When, at 
last, the final ruin of his party reopened to him the career 
which Henry IV. had prepared for his youth, all was 
changed. His command in the Valteline gave him one 
short opportunity of showing what he might have done. 
But his factious antecedents weighed too heavily upon him. 
Suspected, and thwarted by Richelieu, he died before he 
could purge his reputation and begin his life anew. 

In the seventeenth century, the so-called Reformed 
Churches found themselves confronted by a Catholic re- 
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action. As Richelieu says in his ‘Mémoires,’ ‘the age of 
‘ St. Louis was renewed, and peopled the kingdom with new 
‘ religious houses.’ Men like Jean de la Barriére, Laurent 
Bénard, or Didier de la Cour, revived the austerities of 
monastic life, and added to them the cultivation of learning. 
Henedictines, Dominicans, Capuchins, Franciscans set their 
houses in order. Citeaux, Clairvaux, and Cluny underwent 
a reformation. The Jesuits laboured in the world for the 
advancement of Catholicism, and multiplied their schools 
and seminaries. Women shared in the same movement. 
The Feuillantines and Jesuitines rivalled the new-born zeal 
of the Feuillants and the Jesuits. Montmartre, Val de 
Grice, and Port Royal became models of conventual piety. 
Missions were conducted among the country people by the 
new congregation of St. Vincent de Paul. New religious 
bodies, like the Oratorians and the Eudists, carried on the 
same work of proselytism and evangelisation. The Jesui- 
tines and Ursulines took up the education of the young. 
The Visitandines offered retreats, asylums, and places of 
instruction. Sisters of Charity found conventual cells in 
sick rooms, and lived in the world, unscathed and unpolluted, 
with the fear of God for their ‘ grilles,’ and pure modesty 
for their veils. The spirit of St. Francois de Sales, 
St. Vineent de Paul, and Madame de Chantal breathed new 
life into religious bodies. Among the secular clergy, the 
ranks were recruited from the seminaries by men of ardent 
faith and irreproachable conduct. The day was past 
when a Henri de Lorraine was possible, bishops reformed 
their dioceses, and were themselves, for the most part, men 
of unstained reputation. Even Richelieu had shown himself 
a zealous prelate. His ‘ Instruction du Chrétien’ was trans- 
lated into every language of Europe, and was read by the 
Indians of North America. Dioceses were carefully visited, 
churches rebuilt, parishes reorganised, ecclesiastical disci- 
pline revived. At the same time, many prelates headed the 
movement for building and maintaining charitable hospitals. 
Conspicuous among them was Alphonse de Richelieu, 
brother of the cardinal, and Archbishop of Lyons. He spent 
all that he had on the Hospital of Charity, and in the 
church may still be read the epitaph which he wrote for 


himself :— ‘Pauper natus sum, 


Paupertatem vovi, 

Pauper vixi, 

Pauper morior, 

Inter pauperes sepeliri volo,’ sac 
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Nor was the new religious spirit confined to those who 
had renounced the world. It also penetrated lay society. 
The missioners of St. Vincent de Paul rekindled the flame 
of Catholicism among the poorer classes. Provincial magis- 
trates, who had been attracted to the Reformed doctrines by 
their logical consistency or by jealousy of the Papacy, now 
returned to their allegiance. Even at Court, men and 
women found that it was possible to live pure lives without 
abandoning altogether the pleasures of the world. Madame 
de Hautefort, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, the Comtesse de 
Joigny, the Marquise de Maignelay, set the example of un- 
affected piety to the aristocracy of the day. The Chancellor, 
Michel de Marillac, was enthusiastic in his devotions, and 
solaced his retirement by translating Thomas 4 Kempis. 
The Secretary of State, Sublet de Noyers, was so conspicuous 
for his religious zeal that he was suspected of being a Jesuit 
in disguise. The Baron de Renty lived the life of an apostle, 
unremitting in good works and deeds of charity. 

The revival of Catholicism, the advance which it made on 
all sides, the purification of the Church and religious orders 
from old abuses, the creation of new societies, which carried 
into the world the virtues that formerly were immured in 
cloisters, are overlooked by M. Laugel, and have been un- 
duly ignored by historians of the period. They are impor- 
tant factors in any fair estimate of the relative positions of 
religious parties under Louis XIII. Catholicism was now a 
growing, Protestantism a decaying, power. As their hold 
upon the nation relaxed, the Reformed Churches grew more 
bitter and more tenacious of their privileges. On the other 
hand, as Catholicism gained ground, the Gallican clergy 
demanded modifications of the Edict of Nantes. The 
balance of parties, on which that edict depended, was now 
disturbed by the losses of the Protestants and the gains of 
the Catholics. Was the edict to remain untouched? 
Sooner or later, conflict was inevitable. 

The Edict of Nantes had imposed a truce upon France. It 
was the Magna Charta of the Reformed Churches. It 
guaranteed to the Huguenots freedom of worship in certain 
specified places, allotted an annual subsidy to their ministers 
and educational establishments, admitted Protestants and 
Catholics alike to the same civil rights and the same offices 
and dignities. It created chambers at Paris, Rouen, 
Rennes, Castres, Toulouse, and Grenoble, in which Pro- 
testant causes were heard before mixed benches of judges. 
It secured to them the enjoyment of these rights by the 
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cession of more than two hundred and twenty places of 
security, in which the State maintained the fortifications, 
paid Protestant garrisons, and appointed governors accepted 
by the churches. It still further protected the reformed 
churches by sanctioning the elaborate ecclesiastical and 
political organisation of consistories, synods, and assemblies, 
in which the three estates of the realm were represented. 
And when the assemblies were not sitting, it guarded the 
interests of the party by the appointment of two deputies, 
who were permanently attached to the court, and whose duty 
was to bring before the king all the grievances of the co- 
religionists. 

So long as the king of Navarre, the son of Jeanne 
d’Albret, the pupil of Coligny, the hero of a hundred fights 
against the League, was living, his personal influence main- 
tained the truce. The regent had sworn to maintain the 
Edict of Nantes, but the position was changed. Mary de 
Médicis reversed Henry’s foreign policy. Alliances with 
Protestant princes were set aside for a closer union with 
Spain, confirmed by the double marriage of Louis XITI. to 
Anne of Austria, and of his sister Elizabeth to the Infant of 
Spain. The most illustrious leader of the Huguenots, Sully, 
was disgraced. They had no recognised head ; one by one, 
their places of security were wrested from them; they were 
exposed to the capricious injustice of municipal authorities, 
local parliaments, or governors of provinces. Their grievances 
received less attention from an Italian princess than from 
their old companion inarms. The power of the Crown was 
now their danger, not their protection. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Even Henry [V. had recognised that the position 
of the Reformed Churches might be mischievous to his son. 
The period for which the towns of security were granted 
expired in 1612. Would it be renewed? Their danger made 
them more exacting; and, in proportion as they became 
exacting, the Crown was forced to dispute the rights which 
they claimed. Their weakness required protection, but the 
guarantees which they demanded were a perpetual source 
of danger to the nation. Scattered here and there over the 
country, surrounded by antagonists who daily became more 
numerous and more hostile, embittered by a sense of their 
own declining power, their numerical inferiority was a 
standing menace to peace. At this time they numbered no 
more than 350,000 families, or a twelfth of the total 
population of the kingdom. Yet they formed a State within 
a State, a smaller France within the arms of the larger, a 
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separate people, protected by fortified cities, organised by 
distinct political institutions, defended, if need be, by its own 
armies, supported by foreign alliances, maintaining its own 
ambassadors, pursuing a separate foreign policy. 

It was the advice of Henry IV. to Mary de Médicis—if 
we can trust the ‘Mémoires’ of Richelieu—to avoid giving 
slight causes of discontent to the Protestants, lest they should 
renew the wars of religion before the Crown was strong 
enough to bring the struggle to a final conclusion. The 
advice was followed by Richelieu, but neglected by the 
regent. The fears and grievances of the Protestants found 
voice in the assembly which was held at Saumur in 1611. 
Dn Plessis-Mornay and Sully were present, but they played 
insignificant parts compared with Bouillon and, above all, 
Rohan. Bouillon’s policy was pacific. No longer young, 
timid by nature, crippled with gout, anxious to ingratiate 
himself with the queen, and intent on his own independence, 
he urged his co-religionists to surrender their places of 
security, declaring that Christians ought not to dread 
martyrdom. His argument drew from Agrippa d’Aubigné 
the stern reply :— 


‘Yes, sire! the glory of martyrdom cannot be celebrated with too 
many praises. Happy beyond all measure are they who suffer for 
Christ’s sake. He who exposes himself to martyrdom is a good and 
true Christian. But he who exposes his brethren to martyrdom, and 
makes straight the road to it, is a traitor and an executioner.’ 


Rohan adopted a bolder attitude. In his ‘ Interest of 
‘ Princes,’ written many years later, he says, in speaking of 
France and Spain: ‘There ought to be opposed force to 
‘force. For neither perswasions nor the justice of armes will 
‘awe him that’s armed.’* He uses the same argument in 
one of those unspoken ‘ Discours’ in which he was wont 
to express his views. Himself a man of the sword, he clung 
to force as the only defence of right. He wished the Pro- 
testants to declare themselves unanimously on three points : 
(1) the necessity of internal union, (2) the admission to all 
offices, (3) the restoration for a definite term of the places of 
safety which had been taken from them. Rohan’s counsel 
prevailed. From this time forward he became the adopted 
leader of the Reformed party. The Assembly did not 
dissolve till it had demanded the prolongation for a definite 
term of the possession of places of security, and had added 





* The translation is quoted from ‘A Treatise of the Interest of 
‘ Princes, Englished by H. H.’ London: 1641, 
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to its organisation a new link, consisting of a permanent 
body of deputies for each circle of three or more provinces, 
moving from town to town and province to province, collect- 
ing local grievances and transmitting them to the two 
deputies at court. 

The crisis was favourable to the Protestants. The court 
temporised by making concessions. It dared not quarrel 
with the Reformed Churches, lest it should throw them into 
the arms of the disaffected nobles. Insulted at the council 
board, excluded from all control over the government, un- 
able to gain the ear of the queen-mother, Condé and his 
adherents were always ready to rise against the Spanish 
marriages or the Maréchal d’Ancre. Both sides feared to 
alienate the Protestants. Thus the Reformed Churches 
used aristocratic interests to secure religious independence, 
as the nobles used religious interests to preserve their 
aristocratic privileges. So capricious an alliance was a 
slender reed on which to lean. In the sixteenth century the 
union of the Protestants and the princes of the blood had 
the same objects, and was strengthened by the bond of a 
common faith. Now self-interest was its only guarantee. 
Rohan felt that such a condition of things could never 
endure. He had joined Condé in his rising to prevent the 
Spanish marriages, since no Huguenot could forget the ill- 
omened journey of Catharine de Médicis to meet the Duke of 
Alva, and the St. Bartholomew’s Day that followed. But 
from the other risings he had held aloof. He inherited the 
ideas of Coligny and Henry IV. Like them, he saw the 
only remedy for disorganisation and disaffection in the 
abandonment of the ultramontane policy of the regency and 
the renewal of the anti-Spanish alliances. His ‘ Discours 

‘durant mes persécutions de St.-Jean’ expresses his views 
in the clearest possible manner. He argues that the true 
policy of France is to support the Protestant powers, as 
counterpoises to Spain. Such a policy secures her peace at 
home, the headship of a great confederacy, and allies in 
England, Venice, the Low Countries, Savoy, Switzerland, 
the Duke of Lorraine, the Protestant princes and Imperial 
cities of Germany. An alliance with Spain, on the other 
hand, reduces her to follow at the heels of a power greater 
than her own, arrays against her all the Protestant forces of 
the Continent, and provokes civil war at home. He points 
out that the three forces, which had desolated France for the 
last forty years of the preceding century, were still opposed ; 
the court party, headed by the queen-mother, leaning for 
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support on the King of Spain, the Papacy, and the Guises; 
the princes of the blood resenting their exclusion from the 
government by foreign favourites, but powerless to effect 
any change, because their religious apostasy had deprived 
them of the support which had saved their fathers; the 
Protestant party, allied to the Protestants of other countries, 
jealous of the honour of France, burning to extend her power 
abroad, prepared to support a second Henry IV., who should 
restore the kingdom to internal peace, and lead a united 
nation against the House of Austria. Through the paper 
ran another vein of feeling, which we shall find continually 
recurring in Rohan’s life. The true nobility of France are 
thrust aside by men of yesterday, the hirelings of the Papacy 
and the spaniels of Spain. Let the princes of the blood 
head the Protestants once more in a struggle for France for 
Frenchmen. The soul of Rohan is in this paper. He is 
loyal to the Crown ; he has no views against the monarchy, 
no sympathy with republicanism. He wishes to strengthen 
the hands of the sovereign, and to draw him from the fatal 
influence of Spainand Rome. He is a Protestant, but itis a 
Protestant of the school of Jeanne d’Albret, not a Protestant 
bred, like many of the Huguenot ministers, in the re- 
publicanism of the Low Countries and of Switzerland. At 
the same time he is aristocratic to the core; his ambition is 
neither narrow nor personal, but intensely patriotic. 

One important factor in the political problem Rohan does 
not recognise. Nor is it natural that he should. All the 
religious enthusiasm was now on the side of the Catholics. 
The tide had completely turned, and presented an alterna- 
tive policy. Catholic France could only adopt a foreign 
policy of Protestant alliances on one condition. Her own 
orthodoxy must be first placed beyond all question. No 
Protestant at home should have a voice to control her free- 
dom of action. Richelieu and Rohan agreed in the external 
projects; they only differed in their internal policy. Rohan 
supported his views by those of Henry 1V. Was he justified 
in doing so? A second Henry the Great might carry the 
original ‘plan’ to a successful termination. But the late 
king’s advice to Mary de Médicis suggests that, had he 
stood in his son’s place, he would have pursued the policy of 
Richelieu, and exterminated Protestantism as a political 
power before he attacked the House of Austria. For the 
present, however, the kingdom drifted into confusion from 
the absence of any master-hand. The crisis in Béarn only 
brought to a climax the Protestant complaints against the 
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frequent violations of the Edict of Nantes which were due to 
the incessant activity of the Catholic revival. The Huguenots 
had good ground for alarm at the present aspect of affairs. 

At his coronation Louis XIII. had taken an oath which 
threatened them with fresh disasters : ‘I will truly endeavour 
‘to exclude from all lands under my jurisdiction and sub- 
‘ jection all heretics so denounced by the Church.’ He had 
indeed explained that the oath had no reference to Hugue- 
nots. But connected as the young king was with Spain, 
and subject to Jesuit influence, the so-called Reformed 
Churches naturally feared the worst. No Protestant could 
gain access to the court; the king, it was said, hated to have 
them about his person. Their judges before the Privy 
Council were their bitterest opponents ; their petitions were 
laid before their sworn enemies. They were excluded from 
offices for which they were nominally eligible. Those who 
already enjoyed them were thrust from them; those who 
were influential enough to receive them could not obtain 
formal admission. Their places of security were wrested 
from their hands, and every inducement was secretly offered 
to governors who still remained faithful to hand over their 
charges to royal garrisons. The country-people, returning 
with new enthusiasm to the Catholic faith, repeatedly broke 
out in riots and outrages against the Huguenots. The 
temples and churchyards of the Reformed Churches were 
outraged. They were hindered in burying their dead, and 
the corpses were dug up and tossed about the ground. Their 
sick were tormented in their death-agonies to renounce the 
creed in which they had lived. Their poor were excluded 
from the hospitals. Their children were forced from their 
parents, to be brought up in the Catholic religion. Their 
churches were burned, their pastors expelled; threats and 
violence were freely used to prevent the free exercise of 
their religion. Nor had they any redress for their grievances. 
The mixed tribunals were taken away and not re-established. 
If they demanded redress before provincial magistrates, or 
even the high court, they obtained no justice; if they peti- 
tioned the king, they were branded as rebels. 

Such were the complaints of the Protestants. The occu- 
pation of Béarn and the nullification of the Separate Edict 
which Henry IV. had made for that country, brought all 
their fears and discontent toa head. In Protestant Béarn 
the Catholics enjoyed an Edict of Nantes for their protection. 
Two bishops were restored to them ; the Mass was permitted 
in fixed places; the Catholics were declared eligible for 
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public offices. But the bishops of Lescar and Oléron never 
ceased to agitate for the restoration of the ecclesiastical 
endowments which Jeanne d’Albret appropriated to Pro- 
testant ministers. At the States-General in 1615 the clergy 
and the nobility had agreed in supporting the same demand. 
Luynes threw his influence into the same scale, and in 1617 
a decree was promulgated, ordering the restoration of all 
ecclesiastical endowments to the Catholic Church. The 
Béarnese, prompt to defend their fueros and customs, rose 
against the violation both of their constitutional usages and 
religious pacification, and expelled the royal agent from the 
kingdom. Such an act of disobedience could not go un- 
punished. But, for the moment, the blow was averted by 
the ludicrous episode of Pont-de-Cé. 

The escape of the queen-mother from Blois in 1618, and 
her attempt to regain by force of arms her authority over 
her son, led Rohan to forget his caution, and raise forces for 
her support. The mimic war ended at Pont-de-Cé almost 
before it began. But it is not difficult to penetrate the 
motives which induced Rohan to draw his sword in this 
combat of crochet-needles. Under the shadow of the queen’s 
name he might fight the inevitable battle of the Reformed 
Churches. Without such a protection, he would be a rebel 
in arms against his king. No sooner was peace restored 
than Louis marched in person upon Pau. Everywhere the 
town-garrisons were cashiered, and the citadels occupied by 
Catholic soldiers. Mass was said in buildings in which it 
had not been heard for half a century; the churches were 
given back to the Catholics; the Catholic clergy were rein- 
stated in possession of ecclesiastical endowments. Thus, in 
the Protestant jargon of the day, Jerusalem was stripped to 
adorn Babylon, and the gold and silver of the Temple melted 
into idols. Huguenots in the streets were compelled to 
kneel at Catholic processions; insults were offered to their 
churches ; the Bible was flung to the ground; the Ten Com- 
mandments on the walls were torn in pieces. La Force was 
ejected from the government, and an edict was promulgated 
which incorporated Béarn and Lower Navarre with the king- 
dom of France. Louis had vindicated his authority over his 
rebellious subjects. But, instead of disbanding, the royal 
army wintered in Guyenne and Poitou. 

It was to complain of these grievances, and to demand 
redress for violations of the Edict, that the Reformed 
Churches held an assembly at Loudun in September 1619. 
They did not separate till April 1620. During the whole of 
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this period, they were engaged in acrimonious disputes with 
Louis, which ended in the apparent concession of their most 
important demands. Before their dispersion, they had 
authorised Rochelle,—as they allege in their Apology, by 
royal consent,*—to summon another Assembly if their griev- 
ances were not redressed within the next six months. The 
interval passed, and nothing was performed; on the con- 
trary, the Edict of Nantes was more openly violated than 
before. Riots were encouraged by Catholic governors like 
Montmorency. More cities of security were wrested from 
their hands; the mixed chambers were not re-established ; 
in Normandy, the Protestants were disarmed; at Poitiers 
their churchyard was desecrated; at Tours Martin Luther 
was burned in effigy, and their temple razed to the ground. 
In the royal camp, the siege of La Rochelle was openly dis- 
cussed. Persecution, if not massacre, seemed in the air. 
In November, 1620, Rochelle convoked a new Assembly in 
pursuance of the powers given them at Loudun six months 
before. The king declared their action illegal, and pro- 
hibited the meeting. In defiance of his orders, the deputies 
assembled. What were the Protestant nobles to do? Were 
they to disavow, or support, their co-religionists? The 
meeting of this Assembly is the turning-point in Rohan’s 
life. Anxious conferences were held between Rohan, Du 
Plessis, Soubise, and La Trémoille. At first, they urged the 
Assembly to dissolve, and wrote separately to the king, pray- 
ing him to pardon the deputies. But the Assembly persevered. 
It consisted almost entirely of hot-blooded ministers and 
deputies from the South. None of the Protestant leaders 
were present to moderate its violence. It addressed its 
remonstrances to Louis, who received them with manifest 
impatience, refused to treat with its representatives, and 
ordered its immediate dissolution. At Niort, a conference 
was held between Rohan, his brother, and La Trémoille, 
and six deputies. Rohan advised submission, and warned 
the deputies that, if the Assembly continued its session, it 
must not count on the support of him or his friends, ‘ Very 
‘ well,’ replied Chateauneuf, their leader, ‘ then the Assembly 
‘ must protect itself without your aid.’ His resolution con- 
quered the firmness of Rohan. A message was sent to the 





* See ‘ A Declaration set forth of the Protestants in France.’ Rochelle 
and London: 1621, 4to; and ‘A Letter written by those of the 
Assembly in Rochell.’ Rochelle and London: 1621, 4to. 
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Assembly, urging the deputies to dissolve, but promising to 
stand by them in any event. 

The Assembly drew up a statement of grievances, which 
was virtually a declaration of war. This done, it at once 
prepared for a struggle. France was divided into military 
departments, each under a chief. To Rohan were allotted 
Haut-Languedoc and Guyenne. To Soubise fell Bretagne, 
Poitou, ’Ile Bouchard, and the Lodunois. Of the other 
chiefs, to whom districts were assigned, Lesdiguiéres, ‘le fin 
‘renard du Dauphiné,’ served in the army of Louis. 
Bouillon remained inactive behind the walls of Sedan. 
Chatillon and La Trémoille showed little energy, and La 
Force had surrendered Béarn without a struggle. Before 
the end of the second war, all three had gone over to the 
king. The whole burden of directing the war fell on the 
shoulders of Rohan, but he was energetically supported by 
the Assembly, which continued its sittings at La Rochelle. 
Its seal bore the motto ‘ Pro Christo et rege ;’ but it usurped 
every royal prerogative. It assumed the supreme direction 
of affairs, claimed the sole power of making peace or war, 
despatched embassies to foreign powers, issued commissions 
to the officers of its army and navy, appointed judges, coined 
money, and provided for the financial exigencies of ‘The 
‘ Cause.’ 

The struggle which thus commenced lasted for eight 
years, interrupted by fitful periods of peace. The first war 
began in 1621, and ended with the Peace of Montpellier in 
1622; the second beganin 1625, terminating with the Peace 
of Paris in 1626; the third, which commenced in 1627, was 
finally concluded by the Peace of Alais in 1629. 

Both in character and object, the religious wars of the 
reign of Louis XIII. differed materially from those of the 
preceding century. ‘The earlier wars were at least as much 
political as religious. The Catholics represented the influence 
of Spain; the Protestants the cry of ‘France for the 
French.’ The royal family gave leaders to either side; both 
Catholics and Protestants fought under princes of the blood. 
The ultimate triumph of toleration was the triumph of a 
political party, which placed its chief upon the throne. 
Now the Protestants had no allies in the royal family ; they 
could not shelter their appeals to arms under the name of 
the king or even of the queen-mother. Formerly the 
Protestants were supported by numerous powerful families, 
who led their feudal levies to the field. Now the nobility 
were no longer divided; Rohan and his brother Soubise stood 
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alone. Almost without exception, the aristocracy took the side 
of the Crown. In the sixteenth century the Catholics showed 
but little religious enthusiasm ; all the zeal was to be found 
among the Huguenots. Now this was reversed. The faith 
of the Reformed Churches grew cold as the faith of the Galli- 
can Church regained its warmth. In the sixteenth century, 
the Protestants had moved as one man ; their union was their 
strength. Now, not only was their zeal chilled, but differences 
of religious opinion were marked. Caméron, the distinguished 
professor at Saumur, had published views inconsistent with 
Calvinism. Nor were they unanimous in accepting the 
policy of armed resistance. The contest was hopeless from 
the outset. The mountaineers of the Cévennes, and the 
burghers of Rochelle and the cities of the South, were 
opposed to the combined forces of the crown, the Catholic 
Church, and the aristocracy. North of the Loire, no Protestant 
stirred hand or foot. Abroad, Mansfield and the Protestant 
League of Germany were beaten and broken up; the peace 
signed with Spain at Madrid had removed the difficulty of 
the Valteline; neither England nor the Low Countries came 
to their aid. Even within the walls of Protestant cities, 
there was division. The civic aristocracy dreaded the loss of 
the privileges which they monopolised, and feared the results 
of the republican teaching of Huguenot pastors. The com- 
munal autonomy of the towns had greatly increased during 
the wars of religion. It might therefore be supposed that 
their independence stood or fell with the cause of the 
Huguenots, and that the war would be regarded as the final 
struggle of French municipalities against the crown. But 
other causes disturbed this apparent unanimity. The struggle 
between the plebeians, or paysans, and the commercial 
aristocracy was bitter and prolonged. The latter endeavoured 
to monopolise, the former to share in, the consular elections. 
At Montauban in 1600, at Rochelle in 1614, the democratic 
spirit of Calvinism had gained a triumph. In other towns 
the same conflict was waged. Without allies abroad, with- 
out leaders among the princes of the blood, without sympathy 
from the nobility, ill supported by their co-religionists, and 
divided even among themselves, the Reformed Churches 
could not hope for success against the royal forces. The 
change in the position of parties is faithfully reflected in the 
character of the war. 

In the sixteenth century the Protestants fought pitched 
battles with opponents in every part of the country. Now 
it is a war of sieges, and the area of the struggle is prac- 
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tically limited to Rochelle, a small portion of Guyenne, and 
Languedoc. Finally, in the sixteenth century their struggle 
for political and religious independence was not antagonistic 
tothe general tendencies of a century which had scarcely 
emerged from feudalism. Now the Reformed Churches had to 
reckon with a new force, the centralising spirit of the age. 
They fought—for existence as a State within the State, when 
the State itself was to be merged in the Crown; for liberty, 
when all liberty was on the eve of extinction ; for walled cities 
of security, when feudal castles were razed to the ground on 
every side; for municipal independence, when all but the 
shadow of civic autonomy was approaching destruction ; 
for representative assemblies, when the voice of the States- 
General had just been silenced for more than a century and 
a half. 

The theatre of the wars of religion of the seventeenth century 
was confined, as has been said, to Rochelle and the south- 
east of France. It was in the latter district that Rohan 
became the soul of resistance. Here Frank and Visigoth, 
Christian and Mussulman, Crusader and Albigensian, the 
North and the South, had fought their battles. Here too 
Protestantism retained its firmest hold. Languedoc wasalways 
the playground of heretics. Here the Visigoths had planted 
Arianism. Here, in the ninth century the Paulicians had 
sown the Eastern teaching of Manes. Here, in the twelfth 
century, flourished the Waldenses. And here, inthe seventeenth 
century, lay the strength of Protestantism. The instinct of 
military genius prompted Rohan’s choice of the battle- 
ground. It lay in the shape of a triangle. The long line of 
the Cévennes, running from the spurs of the Pyrenees ina 
north-easterly direction, and prolonged by the mountains of 
the Vivarais, reaches the Rhéne at Mont Pilat, to the south 
of St.-Etienne. This point—where the Rhone, which forms 
the other side of the angle, makes a détowr to escape the 
mountains—is the apex. It is only divided by the river from 
Dauphiné, where Rohan hoped to find allies. The base of 
the triangle is formed by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean 
from Foix to the mouths of the Rhone. Beyond this line to 
the westward lay Montauban ; but, with this exception, the 
strongholds of Rohan were places like Pamiers and Foix, 
which hold the country round Carcassonne and Castelnaudary ; 
Castres, which bars the approach from Albi across the 
southern extremity of the Cévennes ; St. Affrique and Milhau, 
which guard the passes on the western side of the same range ; 
Anduze, which is the key on the eastern side, to Nimes 
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and the cities of the plain of Languedoc. The Cévennes were 
at this time almost inaccessible. No road traversed the 
mountain fastnesses from end to end. But by valleys and 
mountain tracks, Rohan could pass, backwards and forwards, 
from Guyenne to Languedoc, and keep open communications 
between Montauban and Nimes or Montpellier. The Cévennes 
were a screen which masked his movements, a Torres Vedras, 
an entrenched camp, a place of refuge, a natural basis of 
operations. Their steep, narrow, tortuous passes rendered 
pursuit hopeless, where a handful of the inhabitants, jealous 
of their independence and eager to die for their faith, could 
keep an army at bay. Here Rohan established himself. 
Now dashing down through a hostile country towards Foix, 
now marching northwards and throwing troops over the 
Rhone to feel for the Duke of Savoy, now raising a siege 
by timely reinforcements and convoys of provisions, Rohan 
maintained for years an unequal struggle, and twice ne- 
gotiated peace with his sovereign on the footing of an equal 
power. Throughout the whole period, his indomitable 
energy, his fertility of resource, his tenacity of purpose, 
his power of arousing the enthusiasm and retaining the 
confidence of his followers, his coolness in retreat, his vigour 
in attack, give signs of a military genius which, under 
happier auspices, might have made him the rival of the 
greatest marshals of France. 

To add to Rohan’s difficulties, he was continually thwarted 
by the jealousy and suspicion of those for whose defence he 
risked fame, fortune, and life. He served men who were 
not only rebels against their king, but were capable of 
staining their cause by such atrocities as the assassination 
of Du Cros. As soon as his back was turned discipline 
became relaxed, and his levies melted away like snow. 
There was no union between the peasantry and the citizens. 
The citizen would not leave his walls, nor the peasant shut 
himself up in the town. He had to contend not only with 
open enemies in the field, but with secret foes who under- 
mined his influence in the council-chamber. His followers 
often accused him of personal ambition, or resisted his 
authority. The assemblies over which he presided, as he 
himself said, rather resembled packs of wolves than gather- 
ings of human beings. He was denounced in the patois 
of Languedoc as an ‘ Escambarlat,’ or ‘Mr. Facing-both-ways;’ 
he was suspected by the Protestants of the slopes of the 
Pyrenees as a ‘Franchimand.’ Even in moments of success, 
such as the signature of the Peace of Montpellier, his 
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triumph was embittered by unjust accusations and suspicions. 
He was content to reply to attacks upon his honour with the 
remark, ‘It is the usual reward of those who serve the 
‘people.’ But his ‘ Discours sur la Paix de Montpellier’ 
reveals the injustice of the treatment he received from 
nominal Huguenots, who stood aloof from the contest with 
folded arms. In dignified language he protests against 
those who, risking nothing for religion, judged the hearts of 
others by their own. ‘ My actions,’ he says, ‘from the peace 
‘to the present moment afford sufficient proof, if any care to 
‘ consider them, of my sincerity. I have spared no trouble 
‘to establish peace; I have endured imprisonment; I have 
‘spoken and written to the king with freedom. But,’ he 
adds, ‘neither persecution nor the calumnies of our 
‘co-religionists will ever make me swerve a hair’s breadth 
‘from the resolution with which God Himself has inspired 
‘me, to devote myself, heart and soul, to the advancement 
‘of His glory.’ The more desperate the Huguenot cause 
appeared to be, the more tenaciously Rohan clung to his 
post. Even treachery and cowardice among his associates 
only fired his courage. He pursued a chimera, for men of 
his generation did not understand the possibility of a 
government which could tolerate diversities of creed. Yet 
he had no illusions. While he was indefatigable in 
organising resistance, he despaired of victory. Again and 
again he offers to go into voluntary exile, to be an expiatory 
victim for the Huguenots, to employ his sword abroad, if 
only his co-religionists at home might enjoy political 
independence under the king’s protection. If that was 
impossible, his only hope was that he might make so stout 
a resistance as to extort a tolerable peace from the fears or 
necessities of his sovereign. For himself he was bound b 

his promise to support his co-religionists. He had passed 
his word to the Assembly at Rochelle, and by it he would 
abide. 

It is not our purpose to trace in detail the history of the 
three wars of religion. In the first war the most striking 
episodes are the defence of Montauban and Montpellier. 
The campaign was opened in April 1621, by the king in 
person. On both sides the struggle bore the marks of a 
religious war. Louis XIII. was accompanied by his con- 
fessor, and in each city which he entered, he made it his first 
business to receive the communion and to visit the principal 
shrines of the local saints. In addition to their ordinary con- 
tributions to the royal army, the Catholic clergy had voted 
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special subsidies for the campaign. On the Protestant side, 
the Assembly at Rochelle regulated the discipline of the 
camps of the Reformed Churches, the moral conduct of its 
soldiers, the choice of pastors, the hours of prayer and 
preaching, and forbade licentious living or oaths by the 
Holy Name of God. 
The king’s march resembled a triumphal progress. From 
Paris to Niort every town opened its gates. Even Saumur 
submitted without a blow. It was not till he reached St. 
Jean d’Angely, that Louis encountered any resistance. 
The town had Rohan for its governor, a native of Ayr in 
Scotland, named Welch, for its protestant pastor, Rohan’s 
old tutor, Hautefontaine, and his brother, Soubise, for its 
military commanders. It was, moreover, a tradition that, as 
Rochelle was founded on an impregnable rock, so St. Jean 
d’Angely could only be taken if angels were its assailants. 
An interesting account of the siege is contained in the Diary 
of David Manceau, a well-to-do lawyer of the town. Ten 
thousand men were outside the walls, each man fighting 
under the eyes of a sovereign who, in the camp, was worthy 
to be the heir of Henry the Fourth. The siege was conducted 
with vigour. Trenches were pushed up to the walls, and the 
artillery was directed with telling effect on the Port de Niort 
and the Port de Losme. On June 23, after a siege of six weeks, 
the garrison surrendered, marching out with all the honours 
of war, their muskets on their shoulders, their pikes at charge, 
but without drums or lighted match, and with their standards 
furled. The fall of St. Jean d’Angely struck consternation 
into the Huguenots. Their towns opened their gates, and 
their leaders protested their loyalty. 

The king continued his victorious march. Basse-Guyenne 
was lost to the ‘ cause;’ Clairac alone held out, and it sur- 
rendered after a siege of thirteen days. Rohan had expected, 
and prepared for, this result. On the defence of Montauban 
he had concentrated all his energies, instead of wasting his 
strength on a number of places which could offer only a feeble 
resistance. Montauban* is situated on a hill overlooking 
one of the richest plains in the world, a plain which spreads 
its oceanic extent of waving crops up to the spurs of the 
Pyrenees that close the southern horizon. The base of the 














* See, for the siege of Montauban, ‘ L’Histoire Politique du Quercy.’ 
Par A. de Cathala-Coture, tom. 3 (1785, 8vo); and ‘L’Histoire 
particuliére des plus memorables choses qui se sont passées au siége de 
Montauban.” Par D, A. J. (1622, 8vo). 
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hill is washed on the south by the Tarn, on the west by the 
Tescou, on the north and east by the Lagarrigue. The 
natural strength of its position had been increased by fortifi- 
cations which were designed and superintended by Henry IV. 
himself. Rohan had placed a garrison of 4,500 men in the 
town, drilled and disciplined citizen-volunteers, thrown up 
additional works of defence, and provisioned the city for 
months. The suburbs, the mills on the river Tarn, and the 
country houses for a considerable distance round the walls, 
were destroyed, so that no cover might exist to shelter the 
attack. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed among the citizens. 

Dupuy, the first consul, was a man of spirit and energy: 
and thirteen ministers, by their prayers and exhortations, 
appealed to the religious passions of the people. Having 
thus prepared for the defence of the town, Rohan stationed 
himself at Castres, ready to cut off the supplies of the royal 
army, to collect troops to raise the siege, or to throw rein- 
forcements or provisions into the great Protestant stronghold. 

On August 21, the royal army, consisting of 20,000 men, 
commenced the siege of Montauban. The king himself was 
in the camp; the Duc de Mayenne, Luynes, five marshals of 

France, and a crowd of the most distinguished of the French 
nobility were among the officers. On the ramparts men and 
women fought side by side, and every night found the breaches 
repaired, which the cannonade of the preceding day had 
caused. Six weeks passed. The royalists made no progress ; 
the Duc de Mayenne was killed ; their losses both in officers 
and men were heavy. At the end of September, Rohan threw 
700 men and a convoy of provisions into the town. Luynes 
began to despair. He opened negotiations with the town; 
but Montauban refused his terms. He used every possible 
bribe to detach Rohan from the ‘ cause,’ but without effect. 
Rohan would hear of no separate or private bargains. He 
would only entertain a general peace, in which Rochelle 
should be comprehended. The approach of winter added 
to the difficulties of the royalists. On September 17, a 
Protestant soldier, serving in the king’s army, played under 
the battlements of the town Gondimel’s setting of the 68th 
psalm, ‘ Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered.’ 
The next day the camp was struck and the siege was raised. 
A few weeks later Luynes died. 

: Rohan had achieved a triumph. But he knew that such 
¥ victories were more dangerous than defeats. The pride of 
Louis was wounded by his repulse. The struggle would be 
inevitably renewed. The campaign of 1622 opened dis- 
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astrously for the Huguenots. The fleet of Rochelle was 
defeated by Guise. Soubise was routed by the royal army, 
and Louis in person swept all resistance before him. Rohan 
pursued the same tactics which had proved so successful 
in the preceding years. He threw his best troops into 
Montpellier, expelled the citizens whose fidelity he suspected, 
placed Dupuy in command, and withdrew himself to collect 
reinforcements. When he reappeared in sight of the city 
with 4,000 men, the siege had already lasted nearly two 
months. He had only to persevere, and he would have re- 
peated the success of Montauban. But he was the chief of 
a party as well as the general of an army. He saw that the 
crisis was favourable to peace, and opened negotiations. 
The result was the Peace of Montpellier in 1622, which 
confirmed the Edict of Nantes, proclaimed a_ general 
amnesty, restored the cities of security, re-established the 
mixed chambers, permitted ecclesiastical assemblies to be 
held, and promised the demolition of Fort Louis, which 
threatened the liberties of Rochelle. 

It was Rohan’s moment of triumph. The king of 
England wrote to congratulate him; Bouillon and La 
Trémoille complimented him on his success; Rochelle, 
blockaded by land and sea, thanked him for a peace which 
had saved the city. Louis XIII. showed him flattering 
marks of favour. Perhaps he recognised in Rohan a 
military ardour akin to his own. But Rohan held aloof 
from the court, and established himself at Castres, to watch 
over the execution of the treaty. There he led a simple, 
tranquil life, of which Bouffard de Madiane has left a 
picture. Pure in morals, constant in his religious exercises, 
frugal in expenditure, devoted to the study of Plutarch and 
of Cesar, he forswore all the vices which characterised the 
lives of so many of the nobility. His favourite exercise was 
riding, and his favourite amusement the breaking-in of 
young horses. But his tranquillity was soon disturbed. The 
Peace of Montpellier proved insecure. The king’s promises 
were badly kept. Municipal elections were controlled by 
royal agents; a royal commissioner was forced upon the 
Synod of Charenton; the mixed chambers were not re- 
stored; a royal garrison was retained at Montpellier; 
Guise’s fleet still hovered off Rochelle; by land Fort Louis 
continued to threaten the safety of the town, and it became 
evident that Rochelle must either take Fort Louis or Fort 
Louis would take Rochelle. 

There is no reason to accuse the king of bad faith. 
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Probably the terms of the peace were violated because there 
was no prime minister, no settled policy, no consistent 
government. For two years after the death of Luynes the 
policy of France had drifted aimlessly hither and thither, 
while the king endeavoured to govern the kingdom himself. 
Now, however, a master-hand was at the helm. Richelieu 
had appeared on the scene. His great schemes were not 
yet declared, and the mystery in which his intentions were 
shrouded filled the Protestants with increased forebodings. 
They had good reason for their fears. Richelieu had from 
the first determined to crush the Huguenots as a political 
party. Their liberty of worship he would leave untouched. 
‘Teaching and prayer were,’ as he had himself declared, 
‘the only weapons with which the conversion of heretics 
‘ought to be attempted.’ But he saw that the Huguenots 
were always prepared to make the dangers of France their 
opportunities for rising. In May 1625 he had stated to 
the king, that ‘ so long as the Huguenots retained a footing 
‘in France, so long the king of France would never be his 
‘own master at home or able to achieve any glorious action 
‘abroad.’ No unprejudiced mind can ignore the truth of 
this memorial to Louis XIII. Nor will those who remember 
the toleration which he showed to the Protestants after the 
Peace of Alais dispute the sincerity of the language which 
he ordered his ambassadors to use towards his Protestant 
allies. In the internal quarrels of France ‘it was not a 
‘question of religion, but of pure rebellion. So far as 
‘ religion went, the king’s treatment of his subjects would 
‘be the same whatever creed they professed.’ The policy 
which Richelieu advocated was not new. The novelty lay 
in the firmness and resolution with which it was carried out. 

Before Richelieu had completed his preparations, the 
second religious war broke out. At the end of 1624, Rohan 
was joined at Castres by his wife, an ambitions, high- 
spirited woman, proud of her rank and wealth, more jealous 
of her husband’s public than of his domestic honour. With 
her came his brother, Soubise, the evil genius of Rohan. 
Rash, intriguing, enterprising, he was more of a seaman than 
a landsman, and less of a sailor than a pirate. He obtained 
his brother’s consent for his attempt to seize the royal fleet 
which was fitting out at Blavet. If he succeeded, Rohan was 
to come to his aid; if he failed, he was to be disowned. His 
attempt was partially successful, and Rohan, urged by his 
sense of honour, declared war in the early part of 1625. 
Many of the cities of the South were reluctant to engage in 
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this second campaign. But gradually the influence of Rohan 
prevailed, and Haut-Languedoc, Quercy, Rouergue, and the 
Cévennes responded to his appeal. At sea, the policy of 
Richelieu brought Dutch and English fleets against Soubise, 
whose flotilla was destroyed off St. Martin de Rhé. By land, 
there were no pitched battles and no great sieges. The 
country was devastated by the Catholics. A girdle of famine 
was drawn round the Protestant strongholds. No trees, 
orchards, vineyards, or crops were left standing. At night 
a thousand fires lit up the vast plain to the south of Mont- 
auban; by day the inhabitants looked upon charred and 
blackened wastes. Some splendid feats of arms deserve a 
place in history, such as the defence of the Mas d’Azil, or the 
heroic conduct of the seven soldiers of Foix, who held an army 
at bay behind the mud walls of Chambonnet. But the war 
was waged by the royal commanders in the spirit of brigand 
chiefs, not of captains of disciplined armies. At length, 
England interfered to negotiate a peace. The arguments of 
Soubise, the irritation of the English at the employment of 
their ships against Rochelle, the desire of Charles I. to regain 
popularity, and, above all, the wish of Richelieu to complete 
his preparations, brought about the Peace of Paris in 1626. 
A peace, confirming that of Montpellier and guaranteed by 
England, seemed to promise finality. Bonfires everywhere 
proclaimed the joy of the people at the pacification of the 
kingdom. In front of the Hotel de Ville at Nimes, Rohan 
cast his marshal’s baton into the flames, with the words, ‘ So 
‘may my office of general be for ever extinguished ! ’ 

Rohan was quickly undeceived. Even when he spoke, a 
secret treaty had been signed at Moucon between France and 
Spain. Richelieu had only postponed, he had not abandoned, 
his plan. Before he could act effectually against the House 
of Austria, be was determined to crush the Huguenots. He 
could afford to wait. Meanwhile, he was not the man to be 
goaded into precipitate action by the taunts of the Catholics, 
who called him ‘ the Pope of the Huguenots,’ ‘ the Patriarch of 
the Atheists,’ ‘the Cardinal of La Rochelle.’ He knew by 
recent experience that he could not rely upon English or Dutch 
ships. In the previous war, Charles I. had sent him the 
*Vaunt-gnard’ (sic) and ‘seven merchant-men of warre.’* 
But when the English sailors understood the object of the 
expedition, they ‘ unanimously resolved they would rather dye 
‘sinke or be hanged up at the Masts of their Ships, then 





* See ‘Malignants, remember Rochell.’ London: 1645. 
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‘stirre one jot or weigh anchor for such an unchristian 
‘detestable employment.’ The vessels were manned by 
French sailors which aided to defeat Soubise. So too, the 
Dutch ships were officered by Frenchmen. Richelieu felt 
that he must build his own fleet. Dockyards were erected in 
Normandy and Brittany ; ships were laid down, and Richelieu 
himself superintended the minutest details of their construc- 
tion. Fort Louis, the demolition of which had been guaran- 
teed by the English ambassadors, still threatened the liberties 
of Rochelle. Week by week the works extended; the 
garrisons were strengthened, and stores of provisions were 
collected. The islands of Rhé and Oléron were fortified. 
In Poitou and Saintonge, numbers of Protestants were 
arrested, and hundreds escaped the same fate only by flight. 
The Catholic inhabitants were secretly armed and enrolled. 
Both districts were swarming with soldiers, nominally to 
resist a threatened invasion of the English, but really, as 
Richelieu himself writes, ‘ servir utilement, en une autre 
‘ occasion, pour le service du Roi.’ As though to remove 
whatever doubt might remain respecting the nature of the 
‘ autre occasion,’ a royal edict forbade the transport of corn by 
sea, so that Rochelle could not be victualled. In the south, 
Rohan was surrounded by spies ; cities of security were still 
garrisoned by royal troops; royal agents were active in un- 
dermining the influence of the Protestants upon the town 
councils. 

In letters to Louis XIII. and Charles I. Rohan protests 
against the violations of the treaty. At the same time the 
citizens of Rochelle appeal to their co-religionists in 
England.* No justice, it is said, is to be expected for 
Protestants. No gentleman is safe in his own house, no 
citizen in his own town. Warrants for the arrest of 
Huguenots were issued in blank from Toulouse or Béziers, 
and executed against the private enemies of Catholics. 
Many of the Parliaments refused, or delayed, the registra- 
tion of the Edict of Peace, or interpreted it so as to limit 
the amnesty. No commissioners were sent, as had been 
promised, to restore to the Protestants their places of 
worship, or reinstate them in the possession of their 
property. At Tours, for instance, their temple remained in 
ashes, and the minister was fined for baptizing the children 
of his flock. At Castres their temple was converted 





* See‘ The Apology of the Citizens of Rochell,’ translated by John 
Reynolds. Rochelle and London: 1627. 
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into a stable. Elsewhere others were ‘ dedicated to idols.’ 
If Protestants attended their places of worship, they were 
hooted, hissed, and pelted by the populace. If they sang 
psalms in their houses, they were fined and scourged. They 
were not permitted to hold their schools. At Bordeaux, 
‘Master Prymrose,’ a Scotch pastor who had served for 
many years, to the singular edification of his flock, was not 
permitted to return to his duties. Protestants were com- 
pelied ‘to bow the knee to Baal,’ excluded from public 
offices, robbed of their cities of security, deprived of their 
mixed tribunals of justice. The Peace of Paris, so solemnly 
guaranteed by England, was waste-paper. 

It was at this crisis that Rohan, foreseeing the fate which 
awaited the Huguenots, accepted the proffered aid of 
Buckingham. No action of his life has been more uni- 
versally condemned. Judged by the modern standard of 
patriotism, his conduct admits of no defence. But devotion 
to the idea of France as an object of passionate loyalty did 
not yet exist. We are still standing in a transition period 
between the old and new worlds. It was the policy of 
Richelieu which welded the nation into a whole, and, with 
the fact of union, created the sentiment of nationality and 
of patriotism. No personal ambition actuated Rohan in his 
perilous choice between submission and resistance. He was 
alive to the dangers of the course he pursued. He was 
deceived neither by his ally nor by his followers. He knew 
that Charles I. had no sympathy with the cause of the 
French Huguenots, who in religion and politics too closely 
resembled the Puritans. He had truly gauged the character 
of Buckingham, whom he describes as frivolous, capricious, 
inconstant, actuated neither by love of religion nor by re- 
gard for his master’s honour, but solely prompted by his 
mad passion for Anne of Austria. He had formed no ex- 
travagant estimate of his own followers. 

‘I duly considered,’ he says, ‘the weight of the burden which I was 
taking upon my shoulders for the third time. I recalled to my mind 
the inconstancy of our people, the treachery of their leaders, the 
divisions that the king has fostered in our communities, the destitution 
of our peasants, the avarice of our citizens, and, above all, the coldness 
of the faith of all classes. Considerations such as these might well 
disturb a firmer spirit than my own. Nevertheless, trusting that God, 
Who up till now had given me strength and support, would not 
abandon me, I closed my eyes to every other object except the glory 
of His Church, and I made answer to the King of Great Britain, that 
I praised his piety and his generous resolve, and promised that, after 
the landing of the army on the island of Rhé, | would take up arms.’ 
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In July 1627, the English fleet came to anchor off the 
island of Rhé. The third religious war had begun. A few 
weeks later Rohan issued his manifesto. Its tone is gloomy, 
almost despairing. He claims that his only object in war 
is a lasting peace. He renews his offer to go into voluntary 
exile, if the sacrifice of one individual may save the rest of 
his co-religionists. He is certain that the Government has 
adopted the bloody maxim of keeping no faith with heretics, 
that it has decided to exterminate the Huguenots, that 
patience under wrongs only stimulates persecution. He is 
therefore driven to endeavour to extort by force that tolera- 
tion which peaceful weapons will not secure. 

The Parliament of Toulouse * replied to Rohan’s manifesto 
with a ferocious decree. It declared the Protestant leader 
an outlaw, condemned him to be torn asunder by wild horses, 
put a price upon his head, and offered a patent of nobility 
to anyone who would assassinate him. The war was con- 
ducted with the same ferocity with which it commenced. 
The country was devastated ; Protestant garrisons were put 
to the sword, the women violated, and the towns given up 
to pillage. Prisoners were slaughtered on both sides in cold 
blood. When Condé reproached him with his cruelty, Rohan 
pleaded the necessity of making reprisals. 


‘You have,’ he said, ‘ put to death the prisoners taken at Gallargues ; 
I imitate you by doing the same with those I took at Monts. I 
believe that this game will hurt your men more than mine, for yours 
must have greater fear of death since they cannot be assured of their 
salvation. You force me to adopt a course which is repugnant to my 
nature. But I should deem myself cruel to my followers if I did not, 
for their sake, sacrifice victims.’ 


Three armies were in the field against him. But he held 
his own against Condé, Montmorency, and Epernon, and 
even when Rochelle fell, the king had hardly gained an 
inch of ground in Languedoc. 

The whole interest of this third war centres in the siege 
of Rochelle. The town had preserved its municipal inde- 
pendence since it was surrendered by the English at the 
Peace of Brétigny. It was on his knees that Louis XI.—so 
say the historians of the town f—confirmed its privileges. 
Taxing itself, electing its own governors or magistrates, 
protected on the land by impregnable walls, opening or 





* Arrest du Parlement de Toulouse contre le Duc de Rohan. 
Toulouse: 1628, 8vo. 


T Discours au Roy. Par Auguste Galland. 1628. 
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shutting its port at its own pleasure, sweeping the sea with 
its own powerful navies, Rochelle was a free city, like those 
of the Hanseatic League. The Diary of Jacques Merlin,* 
who became pastor of the Protestant Temple in 1589 and 
left a record of all that passed from that year up to 1620, 
illustrates the jealousy and pride of the citizens. In 1592 
M. de la Roque entered the town as seneschal without the 
proper formalities. The bell was rung; the people mustered, 
and the mayor went tothe Trois Marchands, and ordered 
the seneschal to withdraw. By the light of torches, he was 
hurried through the streets, and expelled from the gates. 
In the same year the navy of the town dispersed the Spanish 
fleet at Blaye, and an expedition was equipped against the 
inhabitants of Thayré who had spoken insolently of the mayor 
of Rochelle. It was the Venice or Amsterdam of France. 
It was also its Geneva.t Traces of Reformed teachers are 
found as early as 1534, and in the next twenty years 
Protestant doctrines took firm root. The National Synod 
of the Huguenots at Paris in 1559 owed its origin to the 
demands of Rochelle. From 1558 onwards the city was 
for some time the residence of the king of Navarre and 
Jeanne d’Albret; it supplied many of the colonists who 
followed Villegagnon to the new world in 1556; it was the 
city of refuge to which Protestants fled from all parts of the 
country. It was to Rochelle that Bernard Palissy, describ- 
ing himself as ‘ ouvrier en terre et inventeur de rustiques 
‘ figures,’ escaped from Saintes. It was at Rochelle that 
Théodore de Béze presided over the Synod, which drew up 
the Huguenot Confession of Faith. In the war of 1573, 
Rochelle successfully withstood a siege of which La Noue, 
himself a native of the town, has left an account, in which 
BrantOme commanded a troop of the royal soldiers, and 
which vindicated the claim of the citizens that Rochelle 
was founded on an impregnable rock. 

After the death of Henry IV., Rochelle became once more 
the nucleus of religious war. It was at Rochelle that the 
Assembly sate which directed the war of 1621-2. Guiton 
was appointed admiral of the fleet of Rochelle, and fought 
an obstinate battle with the royal ships under Guise.{ For 





* See Archives Historiques de Saintonge et de l’Aunis. Tom. 5. 

+ Essai sur l’Origine et les Progrés de la Réformation ila Rochelle. 
Rochelle: 1859, 12mo. 

¢ Relation véritable de Ja Bataille Navale gaignée par M. de 
Guise. Paris: 1622. 
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some hours, the two fleets anchored in sight of one another 
on October 27, 1622. About three in the afternoon, a breeze 
sprang up, and the battle began. Darkness separated the 
combatants; and all night long the two fleets waited for 
the day, watching one another by the glare from two ships 
which had been set on fire, as they burned slowly to the 
water’s edge. When morning broke, neither fleet was in a 
condition to renew the engagement. It was at the head of 
the fleet of Rochelle, that, in the second war, Soubise had 
fought the combined fleets of France, England, and Hoiland. 
Now, in the third war, Rochelle was the principal object of 
attack. 

The arrival of Buckiugham’s fleet off the island of Rhé, 
in July 1627, found Rochelle divided between two parties. 
The royalists and many of the Huguenots, dreading the fate of 
Calais, proposed to hold the city against the English. The 
mother and sister of Rohan, the more ardent Protestants, 
and the common people, wished to weleome Buckingham as 
a deliverer. Eventually the latter party gained a partial 
trinmph ; though they accepted Buckingham asan ally, they 
refused him as a master. The gates of the town were closed 
against the foreigners; no English troops were admitted; 
Rochelle would obey no commander except its mayor. In 
August 1627, the royalists were expelled from Rochelle, and 
the siege began.* On the 6th of November, Louis, at the 
head of the royal army, drove Buckingham off the island of 
Rhé. Ten days later the English fleet weighed anchor, and 
sailed away, leaving Rochelle to its fate. A huge ditch, six 
feet deep by twelve feet broad, was drawn completely round 
Rochelle to both sides of the harbour. Behind the ditch 
was raised a parapet, flanked by numerous redoubts, armed 
with a formidable artillery, manned by 40,000 of the best 
troops in France. But Rochelle was still mistress of the 
sea. Across the mouth of the harbour, Richelieu drew a 
boom by driving piles and sinking ships laden with stones 
A passage was left in the centre, which was defended by 
chains, by forts on either side, and by lines of ships of war. 
Spinola, who visited the royal camp in February 1628, de- 
clared that nothing could save Rochelle. 

The circle completed, Richelieu waited till famine had 
done its work. Within the walls, the besieged were unani- 
mous in their resolution to resist. Guiton accepted the 








* Relation du siége de la Rochelle. See Archives Curieuses, 
2me série; Tom. 3 (Danjou et Cimber). 
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office of mayor, on condition that he might plunge his 
dagger into the heart of the first man who proposed sur- 
render, and that the same fate should await himself if he 
advocated submission. The dagger lay on the table at all 
the deliberations of the council. In December 1627, the 
citizens asked permission to send away their women and 
children; but the demand was peremptorily refused. As 
month after month passed, the only hope of Rochelle lay in 
assistance from England. Three times the English ships 
appeared off the coast, and as many times failed to relieve 
the town. Provisions soon ran short. ‘The famine became 
terrible. The prices of food rose to an unprecedented 
height.* Beef was 12 francs the pound, horseflesh 6 francs, 
dog’s flesh 20 pence, a dog’s head 12 frances. The hide of an 
ox cost 3 francs the pound, dried cowhide was 20 pence. 
An ounce of ordinary bread was 3} francs, an ounce of bread 
made of straw and sugar was 2} francs. But worse was to 
come. Every unclean animal was eaten. Bones, parchment, 
plaster, leather gloves, shoulder-belts, and saddles were 
devoured. Then the starving people fed on the corpses of 
the dead. One woman died gnawing her own arms. The 
dead filled the houses, and lay unburied at the corners of 
the streets. No man had strength to bury them. The 
living were covered with a hideous black skin, through which 
their bones protruded so as to inflict infinite torture from con- 
tact. As the siege progressed, it is said that 400 persons 
died daily. In September 1628, the English fleet appeared 
for the third time off the coast of Rhé. The houses of 
Rochelle were illuminated ; the standard of England floated 
from the towers and steeples. But Lord Lindesay found it 
impossible to break the blockade, and the inhabitants of the 
beleaguered town watched with despair the fleet disappear 
again below the horizon. All hope was now gone. Within 
Rochelle the royalist party gained courage. Conspiracies 
broke out; the life of Guiton was threatened ; he only ven- 
tured abroad under the protection of a guard. At length, 
on October 27, 1628, the town capitulated. It is said that 
out of 28,000 inhabitants, only 15,000 were alive at the 
close of the siege. Many of these were too weak to cry 
‘ Vive le roy!’ and more than a thousand died after the capi- 
tulation, from the hardships which they had undergone. 

Rochelle was treated with politic clemency. It lost its 











* Mémoire véritable du prix excessif des vivres de la Rochelle 
pendant le sitge. Paris: 1628, 
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municipal privileges; the Catholic religion was restored ; 
the ramparts were razed to the ground. But there were no 
executions and no pillage. The city has never recovered its 
former glory. The population is less by several thousands 
in 1889 than it was in 1627. In other respects it is little 
changed. The long galleries in the dark, narrow streets 
recall the sombre gravity of their Puritan architects, and 
mingle with the fantastic designs of the Renaissance, or 
quaint patterns of the slate-and-timbered houses. The Hotel 
de Ville, with its towers, battlements, and fortress-like gate- 
way, recalls the sturdy burghers who fought under Morison 
or Guiton. Of the walls little remains. But the Tour de la 
Lanterne, over which presided Rabelais’s ‘capitaine bien 
‘ gaigé, and the Tours de la Chaine and St. Nicolas, which 
guarded the port, are still standing. At low tide it is still 
possible to trace the line of Richelieu’s bar. The Palais de 
Justice, in which Guiton took the oath to defend the liberties 
of the town, still testifies to the gratitude of Henry IV. The 
house of Jean Guiton still remains in the Rue des Merciers. 
In the chapel of the Episcopal Palace is still preserved the 
chalice with which Richelieu celebrated the Mass at Ste. 
Marguerite to commemorate the surrender of the town. 

The fall of Rochelle virtually ended the war. A doggerel 
poem* of the day chants the triumph of France at her 
deliverance ‘d’un grand fardeau.’ 

Partout l’heretique courage 
Menagoit d’un piteux nautrage 
L’Estat, & lEglise de Dieu, 

Si Louis n’eust gardé la France, 
L’Eglise pour sa deffence 

N’eust donné le grand Riche—lieu. 

Little hope remained for Rohan. Most of the towns of 
the South were eager to negotiate. They had taken up arms 
to defend Rochelle, and they had now no object in continuing 
the struggle. Rohan had, however, sufficient influence left 
to persuade the Assembly at Nimes to renew the oath of 
union. He still hoped for English intervention, and trusted 
that the campaign in Savoy might detain the royal army. 
Everything turned against him. ‘It was the will of God,’ 
he says of Louis’s brilliant expedition to Suza, ‘that the 
‘king should go and see and conquer. In April, 1629, 
peace was concluded with Savoy and with England. He 








* La France consolée i la Réduction de Ja Rochelle. Stances par 
Mallevand. Paris: 1628. 
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had no allies left. In despair, he negotiated with Spain for 
assistance. Before assistance could be sent in men or 
money, Richelieu had entered Languedoc with an army of 
50,000 men. Every town was to be reduced, and meanwhile 
the country was to be devastated. Richelieu let no detail 
escape him. In his own hand he notes: ‘ Let the crops be 
‘burned when they are green. If they wait till they are 
‘ ripe, only the straw is consumed and the grain remains.’ 
The fall of Privas convinced Rohan that resistance was use- 
less. Peace was signed at Alais in June, 1629. 


It is not our intention to pursue the subsequent career © 


of Rohan. Temporarily and successfully employed in the 
Valteline, he fell under the suspicion of Richelieu. Fearing 
the long arm of the cardinal, he took service with Duke 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, was wounded at the battle of 
Rheinfelden, was attended by Blandini, Richelieu’s physician, 
and died at the age of 59, in 1638. 

The Peace of Alais guaranteed to the Huguenots freedom 
of worship and a full measure of civil equality. But the 
errors of the Edict of Nantes were avoided. They were 
deprived of the towns of security, and of the provincial 
assemblies, which gave them separate political existence. 
They turned from the pursuit of political power to the paths 
of peaceful industry. Their industrial supremacy was due, 
in the first instance, to their austere morality and severe 
integrity. Frugal, laborious, conscientious, they were better 
educated than the bulk of the nation. Their intercourse 
with foreigners was large. They worked 310 days in the 
year, while the Catholics worked only 260. Order and 
economy ruled in their houses. Stern in domestic life, 
grave and reserved in public demeanour, they yielded slowly, 
if at all, to the growth of luxury. They ceased to forma 
State within the State, but they became a people within the 
people, a social class distinguished by tastes and habits 
which were repugnant to the majority. The Huguenots 
were unpopular, and it was to popular prejudice that 
Louis XIV. yielded when he entered, in 1662, on the fatal 
policy of persecution which culminated in the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
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Art. V.—1. Poems and Ballads. By AtGrrNnon CHARLES 
SwInBuRNE. Fifth Edition. London: 1873. 

2. Poems and Ballads: Second Series. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. London: 1878. 


3. Poems and Ballads: Third Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SwINBURNE. Second Edition. London: 1889. 


W= are the qualities which go to make the success 

of lyrical poems—that kind of success which is 
measured, not by the cold approval of a few cultured and 
critical readers, but by the answering sympathy and emotion 
of the heart of mankind generally? Probably we should 
conclude that the first indispensable quality is that of 
musical rhythm and beauty of versification. Not, of course, 
that this is the supreme attainment or the main end of 
lyrical poetry; but it is that without which all other quali- 
ties in such poetry are thrown away, and which is absolutely 
indispensable to any composition which would take rank as 
in 
itself implies and suggests musical cadence. This first 
condition granted, that the form be perfect, we require that 
this form should contain a thought or a narrative of intrinsic 
significance or interest; a thought, if the poem be a lyrical 
poem of the reflective or subjective order; or a narrative, 
if it be of that class of objective lyrical poems which 
are by common consent defined under the name ‘ballad.’ 
If it be said that this is putting the greater after the less, it 
may be replied that, in Browning’s phrase, ‘ we are made so’ 
that a lyric which has beauty and entrain of versification to 
recommend it to the ear will, for a time at least, give 
pleasure to thousands even where the thought is of the 
thinnest; while the thought will not make its way, even for 
the moment, to popular sympathy, if clogged by harsh or 
halting versification. The third indispensable quality of 
lyric poetry is concentration: that reserve of expression 
which springs from the perception, only to be found among 
the most perfect artists in poetry, that all passages which do 
not distinctly aid in giving force to the expression of the 
thought or the narrative—all which are not necessary, in 
fact, to its full developement, are not merely negatively but 
positively injurious to the poem as a whole. 

Few, indeed, are the long lyrical poems which have met with 
any general acceptance from the world. The ballad, of course, 
will bear, and even demand, greater length of developement 
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than the subjective lyric ; but even here the multiplication of 
detail and the admission of superfluous verses tell inevitably 
against the unity and force of the poem, as we observed when 
speaking, some time since, of Rossetti’s remarkable ballad, 
‘The King’s Tragedy,’ a poem which only missed perfection, 
in its type, through a fatal redundancy entirely out of 
keeping with the proper proportions of a ballad narrative. 

Among lyric poems of the subjective order one of the 
finest that could be named in regard to form, thought, and 
concentration is Wordsworth’s little poem written ‘When 
‘the death of Mr. Fox was hourly expected;’ a poem 
embodying a thought of profound solemnity, framed amid 
grand imagery, and expressed in a few concentrated verses 
of perfect rhythm and without a superfluous word. This is, 
indeed, one of the most grave and weighty utterances of 
English lyrical poetry ; suggestive of an organ cadence—shall 
we say ?—rather than of the wilder music of the lyre; and, so 
far, not in every sense a typical lyric poem. The subjective 
element in it is so dominant as hardly to leave scope 
for musical play of verse; the verse adequately expresses the 
thought, and is unblemished in its grave rhythm, but it has 
not that glance of light and glow of colour which play 
around the lyrical verse of Shelley, with whom, more com- 
pletely perhaps than with any other lyrical poet, we find the 
subjective and the lyrical element so balanced and blended 
that they seem essentially inseparable. The thought with 
Shelley is always a simple, often a single one; sometimes, 
as in the pathetic lines commencing ‘When the lamp is 
‘shattered,’ the thought is dual; but it is never complex. 
It is the mission of lyric poetry of the subjective order to 
adorn and render musical a simple idea, not to elaborate 
a complex one, in which the subjective element must 
necessarily tyrannise over the lyrical expression. In the 
poem just referred te, for instance, which is one of the most 
beautiful in expression, and at the same time poignant in 
feeling, of all lyrical poems in the language, the underlying 
thoughts are two very simple ones, yet of deep human 
interest: that a love that has once been and is no more 
leaves life desolate and joyless— 


‘ The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute ;’ 


and that of two natures that have loved (and it is this that 
gives the real note of individuality to the poem) it is the 
stronger that first casts out love— 
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‘ When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed,’ 


The essential meaning of the poem is all in those two pas- 
sages ; the rest is but illustration and intensifying of these 
ideas by the use of peculiarly picturesque and significant 
imagery drawn chiefly from nature, and expressed in verse 
as musical as it is apparently spontaneous; an imagery so 
expressive of the intellectual idea, so blended with it, that 
in that couplet in the concluding stanza— 


‘ Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky ’— 


we hardly know whether it is the keen pathos of the re- 
flection itself that moves us—the expression of a truth but 
too bitterly known to many a broken life—or the perception 
of the intellectual significance and completeness of the 
metaphor in which it is expressed. In other less tragic and 
equally perfect lyrics of Shelley’s, such as ‘ Love’s philo- 
‘sophy,’ ‘One word is too often profaned,’ ‘Music, when 
‘ soft voices die,’ we find the same type of poem; the expres- 
sion of a simple but not trivial thought in metaphors which 
at once illustrate the central thought, and at the same time 
cluster around it a picturesquely varied imagery, giving a 
pleasure to the mental perception, as the ordered flow of the 
verse gives a pleasure to the ear and to the sense of harmony. 
This decoration of the thought by metaphor is carried to 
the most luxuriant excess in ‘The Skylark,’ in which the 
subjective element is of the smallest proportion, almost lost 
in fact amidst the glory and glitter of the imagery which is 
clustered about the one idea of the skylark’s song, as the 
most intense embodiment (or shall we say ‘ unbodiment’ ?)* 
of joy. It is in the peculiar nature of the poem, which is 
what in modern music would be called a ‘ rhapsody,’ that 
there is found the excuse for what would otherwise seem an 
undue preponderance of rhythm and imagery over thought, 
for the highest class of lyrical poem. It is instructive to 
compare it, in this sense, wit Wordsworth’s Skylark poem. 
The latter is built on a noble, though (for the subject) some- 
what far-fetched moral thought, and the balance of subject 





* Let us congratulate the world that the authenticity of that magical 
epithet ‘ un-bodied,’ which a shallow critic thought to encarnalise into 
‘embodied,’ has since been established beyond question. 
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and execution is perfect ; but where is the exuberant joy of 
Shelley’s skylark? The one splendid line— 
‘ A privacy of glorious light is thine —- 


alone saves the poem from being dull. 

For the most part, however, Shelley’s lyrics are far from 
being mere rhapsodies of verse, how brilliant soever; there 
is, in nearly all the best of thei, a thought of more or less 
substance and significance—a,body that fills out the poetic 
garment with the contour and warmth arising from a sub- 
stantial life within. And not only so, but the imagery 
which forms the visible garment of the thought, the deco- 
rative design of the poem, is itself instinct with definite 
thought, the quality which distinguishes genuine poetic 
imagery and metaphor from mere simile-hatching. ‘To sit 
and play with similes is the beaw idéal of poetic relaxation ; 
but when the poet comes to work his similes into the per- 
manent form of a poem, it is not permitted to him to play 
with them too loosely. As it has been said of ornament in 
architecture and decorative design, that its value is in direct 
proportion to the thought that is in it, so it is of poetic 
ornament: it must be a lesser thought in itself, intensifying 
the expression of the central thought, not merely playing 
round it. True, that it is not often that the complete inter- 
penetration of thought and imagery, such as we see it in the 
instance of Shelley’s couplet, quoted just now, is achieved ; 
but it is in proportion as we come nearer to this that the 
form of expression becomes more truly and nobly poetic, 
more inevitable and less arbitrary, for that is the essential 


distinction between the poetic and the non-poetic use of 


imagery. Shakespeare (if one may be permitted to say so) 
abounds with examples of both the arbitrary and the in- 
evitable class of imagery. 
‘ Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end,’ 

is a sweet musical couplet, but the metaphor is quite arbi- 
trary; it is even advertised as such by the introduction of 
that ‘like as ;’ and ‘ pebbled’ shore has nothing to do with 
the thought expressed; it is a mere bit of picturesque 
language. Contrast this with some other passages of imagery 
from the sonnets : 


‘’Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face.’ 


‘ When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdem of the shore.’ 
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‘ Was it the proud full sail of his great verse ?’ 


‘ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I sammon up remembrance of things past.’ 


‘ And summer's green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard,’ 


In all these the imagery used appears to be the natural 
and inevitable way of putting the thought; there is no 
appearance of the deliberate choice of a simile, no ‘ like as’ 
affixed to label the passage as such. Shelley’s image (to 
refer to it once more) is just a little blemished in form by 
that ‘like’—it would have been more powerful if he had 
written simply— 
‘A sun from a wintry sky.’ 


In this case it is a blemish of literary form, accidental and 
not essential; but there are many miles of so-called poetic 
imagery in print, beneath which lurks that fatal ‘like as,’ 
as sensibly apparent to the judicious reader as if it were 
indicated in the margin. 

Reverting to our first position—that lyrical poetry de- 
mands before all other qualities that of spontaneous musical 
beauty of cadence and rhythm—one is led to consider how 
it is that three volumes of lyrical poetry so peculiarly pervaded 
by this quality as those named at the head of this article, 
nevertheless contain, as it appears to us, so comparatively 
small a proportion of poetry that is of vital interest or that can 
be reasonably expected to survive. Except in the works of our 
present Laureate, it would be impossible to find in the English 
language so large a mass of lyrical poetry under one name 
which is sustained at such an equable level of versification, 
and is apparently so spontaneously musical in its cadence ; 
being in this sense only surpassed by Shelley and Tennyson 
at their best. Mr. Swinburne is a master of his craft: 
‘These be good rhymes,’ as Pope pére was wont to say to 
his son, and as such it is a pleasure to the ear to follow 
their cadence ; but, unhappily, there is a large proportion 
of them which no thoughtful reader will care to return to 
after he has once read them over. The exceptions are, 
indeed, notable and noble in quality, but they are sadly in 
the minority as to quantity. Of the false use of imagery 
on the ‘like as’ principle, Mr. Swinburne is not to be 
accused; he is too cultured a literary workman for that; 
in fact, it is rather one of the weaknesses of his style that he 
makes little use of imagery. His fatal facility in the pro- 
duction of musical verse tempts him to spin out stanza 
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after stanza, agreeable enough to the ear, but in which the 
thought is of the thinnest, and in which no definite image 
is presented to the mind; none of those subordinate but 
distinct ideas which serve to intensify and illustrate the 
central motive of a poem. On the contrary, the central 
motive is often veiled or nearly lost beneath a mist of: 
language—beautiful in a sense, but leaving no distinct im- 
pression on the mental vision; and, moreover, as the reader 
will soon find, pervaded by a constantly recurring turn of 
phrase, varied a little in detail, but producing the same 
general impression on the ear, and amounting to a mannerism, 
seductive at first, but in the end wearisome to both ear and 
mind—so far as it can be said to address the mind at all. 

The same facility tempts the author into another of the 
causes of weakness we have referred to as especially affecting 
lyrical poetry—viz. want of concentration. All through 
these volumes we come on poems which seem to arrest and 
claim attention by a vigorous opening, but which are so full 
of repetition and amplification of verse with little amplifi- 
cation of sense, that by the time we have read them half 
through, the first effect has palled, and a desire to get to 
the end (or an inability to do so) supervenes. The poem 
on the Armada, for instance, in the third series, seems at 
its outset a most spirited (if rather bombastic) poetic expres- 
sion of patriotism—of pride in an episode in English his- 
tory certainly never to be forgotten by Englishmen, and well 
worthy to be commemorated in song. But the fervour of 
Mr. Swinburne’s verse is so exaggerated, and the tamultuous 
swell of words so entirely out of proportion to the amount of 
meaning to be evolved out of it, or to any kind of light 
which it throws on the reality of the incidents alluded to, 
that long before he has got to the end the reader has lost 
all sense of the supposed purport of the poem amid the con- 
tinual flux and reflux of rhymes that say nothing to the 
reason, and stanzas of which one seems to have much the 
same meaning as another :-— 


‘At her feet were the heads of her foes bowed down, and 
the strengths of the storm of them stayed, 
And the hearts that were touched not with merey with 
terror were touched and amazed and affrayed : 
Yea, hearts that had never been molten with pity were 
molten with fear as with flame, 
And the priests of the godhead whose temple is hell, 
and his heart is of iron and fire, 
And the swordsmen that served and the seamen that 
sped them, whom peril could tame not nor tire, 
Were as foam on the winds of the waters of England 
which tempest can tire not nor tame. 
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They were girded about with thunder, and lightning came 
forth of the rage of their strength, 

And the measure that measures the wings of the storm 
was the breadth of their force and the length : 

And the name of their might was Invincible, covered 
and clothed with the terror of God ; 

With his wrath were they winged, with his love were they 
fired, with the speed of his winds were they shod ; . 

With his soul were they filled, in his trust were they com- 
forted: grace was upon them as night, 

And faith as the blackness of darkness: the fume of 
their balefires was fair in his sight, 

The reek of them sweet as a savour of myrrh in his 
nostrils: the world that he made, 

Theirs was it by gift of his servants: the wind, if they 
spake in his name, was afraid, . 

And the sun was a shadow before it, the stars were 
astonished with fear of it: fire 

Went up to them, fed with men living, and lit of men’s 
hands for a shrine or a pyre; 

And the east and the west wind scattered their ashes 
abroad, that his name should be blest 

Of the tribes of the chosen whose blessings are curses 
from uttermost east unto west.’ 


This is the very false gallop of verses, and it may be 
doubted if the most enthusiastic of patriots would care to 
‘ infect himself’ with thirty-six pages of this kind of thing. 
Many among the shorter poems might be named, especially 
in the first series, which, like the neophyte’s sermon, though 
not long, are tedious, presenting as they do only a musically 
woven texture of words, which, so far from expressing any 
distinct thought, seems rather intended to divert the reader’s 
attention from the actual paucity of intellectual substance 
beneath them. And unfortunately, in not a few cases, 
especially in the earlier series, the meaning, as far as 
evident, is the reverse of edifying. In spite of occasional 
fine lines, and of sometimes extraordinary glow of colour in 
the language, poems like ‘ Laus Veneris,’ and ‘ Dolores,’ and 
‘Fragoletta,’ and others, are really only a poetic and highly 
elaborated form of caterwauling. In some of these the real 
meaning is wrapped up in such a mist of what is supposed to 
be poetic phraseology that it is not very apparent to the 
average reader, who only dimly discerns a kind of vision of 
impalpable personages in some exotic dreamland of heated 
imagination, who yearn, and burn, and writhe, and so on, in 
a more or less unintelligible fashion. When the poet comes 
closer to real life in this kind of poetic pornography, the 
effect is more powerful and decisive certainly from an 
artistic point of view, but hardly more attractive on that 
VOL, CLXXI. NO. CCCL. GG 
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account ; and it is melancholy sometimes to find really fine 
verse thrown away on the illustration of phases of life and 
character which a student of human nature cannot shut his 
eyes to, but which it is hardly consistent either with artistic 
or moral sanity to gloat over and studiously to dissect and 
illustrate. 

The poem ‘ At a Month’s End’ (second series) is one of the 
best written and most concentrated of the shorter poems, and 
opens very finely with stanzas imbued with that keen sense 
of the glory and beauty of the sea which is frequently felt 
and always finely expressed in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry :— 

‘ The night last night was strange and shaken: 
More strange the change of you and me. 


Once more, for the old love’s love forsaken, 
We went out once more toward the sea. 


‘ For the old love’s love-sake dead and buried, 
One last time, one more and no more, 

We watched the waves set in, the serried 
Spears of the tide storming the shore. 


‘Tlardly we saw the high moon hanging, 
Heard hardly through the windy night 

Far waters singing, low reefs clanging, 
Under wan skies and waste white light. 


‘With chafe and change of surges chiming, 
The clashing channels rocked and rang 

Large music, wave to wild wave timing, 
And all the choral water sang.’ 


This last stanza is magnificent, and here the poet’s pecu- 
liar facility in word-music seems to be employed in its right 
place and to good purpose; a wild and grand background 
for a scene of broken or disappointed love :— 
‘ Silent we went an hour together 
Under grey skies by waters white. 
Our hearts were full of windy weather, 
Clouds and blown stars and broken light, 


‘Full of cold clouds and moonbeams drifted 

And streaming storms and straying fires, 
Our souls in us were stirred and shifted 

By doubts and dreams and foiled desires." 


It is with a sense of something a great deal stronger than 
disappointment—a sense of sheer disgust—that we find, as 
we draw to the conclusion of the poem, that the figures who 
wander in the wild seaside night, and who are supposed to 
form the centre and the raison d’étre of this really fine piece 
of scene-painting, are by no means those of a couple of 
lovers, licit or illicit, in a mood of disappointed or wearied 
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love, but of a man rebelling against the sensual bondage 
of a woman of the most loathsome type that exists, that 
which is at once fascinating, lustful, and cruel. Some of the 
stanzas at the close of the poem, which sum up the whole 
position, though powerful in themselves—‘ fed with careful 
‘ dirt ’—so far succeed in giving a kind of material griminess 
to the page on which they are printed that we do not care 
to repeat the experiment on our own page, even for the sake 
of illustration. The concluding verse runs thus: 


‘So to my soul in surer fashion 
Your savage stamp and savour hangs; 
The print and perfume of old passion, 
The wild-beast mark of panther'’s fangs.’ 


There is the same sort of power here, no doubt, which we 
find occasionally in the treatment of cruel and lustful sub- 
jects by such painters as Decamps and Geréme, in paintings 
which, despite their technical power, few people would care 
to hang up, any more than they would care to read again 
such a lyric on such a subject as this. 
‘ Let them love their love 
That bites and claws like hate ; and hate their hate 
That mops and mows and makes as it were love ; 


but it is an unsavoury subject to sing about. That such 
feline animals do exist under the guise of womanhood is, 
unfortunately, true enough; a diagnosis of the creature may 
be in place in a drama, as representing one type of human 
character, and forming the dark shadow in the picture. 
This is the justification, for example, of the powerful but 
disgusting portrait of Ottima, in ‘ Pippa Passes’—to throw 
into full relief the exquisite purity of Pippa’s song, which 
breaks into the scene, an opening into the blue of heaven: 
it may be a question whether the realism of the portrait is 
not carried further than is consistent with art, to say nothing 
of manners; but at least the morale is noble. But that a 
lyric poet should decoy us out on to the seabeach by a 
splendid description of the sound and glory of the choral 
waters under the drifting clouds and starlight of a windy 
night, only to bring us face to face with this piece of har- 
lotry—Pah! ‘ An ounce of civet, good apothecary.’ 

‘ Faustine,’ in the first series, is a more consistent study 
of a somewhat similar type: a study of the Roman woman 
of the Empire; repulsive enough in one sense, but at all 
events with no false sentiment or moral about it: a picture 
of an historical type of character, very completely worked 
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out, and which may be said to be one of the most powerful 
and original poems in these volumes :— 


ee 


‘Lean back, and get some minutes’ peace ; 
Let your head lean 
| Back to the shoulder with its fleece 
Of locks, Faustine. 


‘The shapely silver shoulder stoops, 
Weighed over clean 

With state of splendid hair that droops 

' Each side, Faustine. 


* * 


} ‘You have the face that suits a woman 

| For her soul's screen-- 

The sort of beauty that’s called human 
In hell, Faustine. 


‘You could do all things but be good 
Or chaste of mien ; 

' And that you would not if you could 

We know, Faustine. 

* o * * 

‘ She loved the games men played with death, 

Where death must win ; 
As though the slain man’s blood and breath 

Revived Faustine. 


‘ Nets caught the pike, pikes tore the net ; 
Lithe limbs and lean 
From drained-out pores dripped thick red sweat 
To soothe Faustine. 


‘She drank the streaming drift and dust 
Blown off the scene ; 
Blood could not ease the bitter lust 
That galled Faustine. 


* All round the foul fat furrows reeked 
Where blood sank in; 
The circus splashed and seethed and shrieked 
All round Faustine, 


‘ But these are gone now: years entomb 
The dust and din ; 
Yea, even the bath’s fierce reek and fume 
That slew Faustine.’ 


The glance at the earlier days of the Roman woman (for 
throughout the poem ‘Faustine’ is a type rather than an 
individual) is like a picture of Mr. Tadema’s :— 


‘ For in the time we know not of 
Did Fate begin 
Weaving the web of days that wove 
Your doom, Faustine. 
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‘ The threads were wet with wine, and all 
Were smooth to spin ; 
They wove you like a Bacchanal, 
The first Faustine. 
‘ And Bacchus cast your mates and you 
Wild grapes to glean ; 
Your flower-like lips were dashed with dew 
From his, Faustine. 
Your drenched loose hands were stretched to hold 
The vine’s wet green, 
Long ere they coined in Roman gold 
Your face, Faustine.’ 


The passage following this, the most powerful in the poem, 
is one we hardly care to quote here; but it was necessary to 
the completion of the picture, and in all probability would not 
be understood at all by those whose minds might be hurt by 
it. Taken with other things in the volume, this poem of course 
would also seem to illustrate the author’s unfortunate ten- 
dency towards unclean or revolting subjects; but taken by 
itself, it stands as a striking and vivid poetic realisation of 
the ghastly phenomenon of Roman social life in the first 
century A.D., a page in the history of human society which 
one cannot afford to forget ; and the poem stands on different 
moral ground from the one previously mentioned, inasmuch 
as it makes no sort of pretence to dignify lust by the name 
of love; indeed, the contrary is directly suggested in the 
grave and almost pathetic parenthesis near the close of the 
poem :— 
‘If one should love you with real love 
(Such things have been, 
Things your fair face knows nothing of, 
It seems, Faustine).’ 

Among the few other poems in the first series in which 
there is any touch of human element (or inhuman, if the 
reader pleases), the one entitled ‘ Les Noyades’ has a certain 
power about it, though a poem which assumes that any 
feeling worthy the name of ‘love’ could be gratified in the 
manner suggested is almost as great an outrage on any 
reader with a sense of decency, as was Carrier’s brutality on 
the modesty of the unfortunate women who suffered under it. 

The third series, one is glad to see, is free from this 
spirit of brutality, and the human element in it is repre- 
sented, among other things, by some charming poems on 
the subject of infancy, or what we should prefer to call 
‘babyhood ;’ one of these, ‘In a Garden,’ we may quote in 
full ;— 
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‘ Baby, see the flowers ! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 


‘ Baby, hear the birds ! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 
Sweeter though they sound than sweetest words, 


‘ Baby, see the moon ! 
—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise, 
Answering light with love and night with noon. 


‘Baby, hear the sea ! 
—Baby’s face 
Takes a graver grace, 
Touched with wonder what the sound may be. 


‘ Baby, see the star! 
—Baby’s hand 
Opens, warm and bland, 
Calm in claim of all things fair that are, 


‘ Baby, hear the bells! 
—Baby’s head 
Bows, as ripe for bed, 
Now the flowers curl round and close their cells. 


‘ Baby, flower of light, 
Sleep, and see 
Brighter dreams than we, 
Till good day shall smile away good night.’ 


This is perfect in its way, especially the exquisite touch 
of the child’s graver face at hearing the sound of the sea ; 
and that this should be written by the author of ‘ Faustine’ 
(with which poem we have purposely contrasted it) says a 
good deal for the poet’s versatility in the perception and 
description of types of human life, and makes one regret 
that he has not done himself more justice and turned his 
evident powers in this direction to better account. In 
general, the human element is sadly wanting among these 
‘poems and ballads,’ and it is this want which in a great 
measure is accountable for the sense of vagueness and re- 
petition which comes over the reader in turning over one 
after another of the three volumes. The erotic poems of 
the first series are, as already observed, mere scenes in a land 
of dreams. ‘St. Dorothy’ is an echo of Chaucer, well 
done as such, and occasionally bringing us sweet images in 
isolated lines and phrases, 
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‘A press of maidens fair 
That sat upon their cold small quiet beds * 
Talking, and played upon short-stringéd lates :’ 


‘Her face more fair 
Than sudden-singing April in soft lands :’ 


‘And small bright herbs about the little hills, 
And fruit pricked softly with birds’ tender bills, 
And flight of foam about green fields of sea ’— 

but this is all a made effect—a sham antique, unprofitable 
as such, like the ‘ Christmas Carol’ in the same volume, an 
imitation of the childish character of medizval carols, very 
cleverly done, but, being a mere conscious imitation, of no 
permanent value. Of ballads, properly called such, there are 
very few indeed among the three volumes, in spite of their 
title. The ‘Ballad of Bath’ is a lyrical rhapsody simply, 
inspired by a moment of enthusiasm for the fair city with 
the stately wide streets, and terraces seated on the hillside ; 
the poem is a little marred, like others of Mr. Swinburne’s 
laudatory poems, by an exaggeration of feeling and expres- 
sion with which the reader can hardly keep pace, though he 
may readily admit that Bath is very well worth a celebration 
in song; but it is disappointing also in another sense, in that 
there is no realisation in it of the human and social interest 
that is connected with a city once such a centre of English 
social life. True, the poet does not forget that 


‘ All thine air hath music for him who dreams and hears; 
Voices mixed of multitudes, feet of friends that pace,’ 


but we get no more than this vague allusion. The human 
element (the personal, as distinguished from the typical) is 
the weakest of all in Mr. Swinburne’s poems; types of 
human character he has occasionally treated with some 
power and elaboration, as in the instances above noticed, 
but personal and dramatic characterisation is not within 
his range. If Browning had written a ‘ Ballad of Bath, 
we can fancy how the verses would have bristled with the 
figures that once paraded the streets and the pump-room, 
how incisively their characteristics would have been hit off 
in a few telling words, how they would have lived again for 
the moment; though the verses would certainly not have 
been so musical and sonorous as these. We are not of 
course complaining of Mr. Swinburne that he is not 





* This reminds one of Rossetti’s sweet but naive picture of the 
Annunciation, the one now in the National Gallery. 
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Browning; the point of the matter is that, fair as is the 
outer aspect of the city he has celebrated, the human 
interest of its associations is the strongest of all, and that 
human interest is essential to a ballad, which is properly a 
kind of little lyrical epic; hence that, whether regarded 
qua ‘ballad’ or qud ‘ Bath,’ the poem under this title is a 
disappointment. 

Of the ballads which are properly to be so called, the 
majority are to be found in the third series. One or two of 
these are of great tenderness and pathos; a pathos which 
would have made its mark more decisively on the reader’s feel- 
ing if the poems had been written in simple modern English, 
rather than in a somewhat affected simplicity of dialect or 
archaism. In the ‘ Jacobite’s Farewell’ and the ‘ Jacobite’s 
‘ Exile,’ the subject, no doubt, nay seem to justify the employ- 
ment of a Scottish dialect, which, however, is not fully carried 
out. But the writing of ballads with a contrived archaism 
or rusticity of language is a fashion of modern literature 
which is too often used to conceal real poverty of thought 
and feeling ina poem ; to appeal to the reader by suggesting 
an association with past times or with rustic simplicity of 
idea; and in many such poems that have been published, it 
would be found, if the language were reduced to everyday 
modern English, that the poem was not so much simple as 
merely dull, and that the affectation of archaism alone had 
saved it from open and ostensible platitude. That a ballad 
narrative may be given as forcibly and as picturesquely in 
unaffected modern English as in archaic garb, is shown con- 
clusively by such an example as Longfellow’s ‘ Skeleton in 
* Armour,’ one of the finest ballads ever written in ancient 
or modern times, and his translation of Pfizer’s little poem, 
commencing — 

‘A. youth, light-hearted and content, 
I wander through the world,’ 
than which it would be difficult to find an example of ballad 
poetry in which more poignant pathos is conveyed in per- 
fectly simple language. Mr. Swinburne is a poet who could, 
one would have thought, have afforded to dispense with the 
adventitious effect of archaism or dialect. ‘The Tyneside 
‘ Widow’ is a really pathetic ballad ; whether it gains any- 
thing from the rusticity of the language may be doubted. 
‘The Weary Wedding’ and ‘The Bride’s Tragedy’ are 
examples of another form of archaism, the ‘burden ballad,’ 
of which Rossetti made in his ‘Sister Helen’ a revival of 
startling power, which he unhappily deliberately spoiled in 
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the second edition of his poems by lengthy additions which 
interfered with the unity of the poem and deprived it of its 
former merit of concentration. Mr. Swinburne’s two studies 
in this kind are very carefully elaborated, and he has a very 
wild and characteristic burden for the second one, in which 
the lovers are drowned in the attempt to cross a stream in 
spate to escape from the false bridegroom and his friends :— 

‘In, in, out and in, 

Dlaws the wind and whirls the whin :’ 


but we fear neither of these ballads succeeds in realising the 
intended effect on the reader; the heart of the writer does 
not seem to have gone into them, and they affect us only as 
experiments in form. On the whole, ‘The Jacobite’s Exile’ 
is the best of this class of the poems; there is more of in- 
spiration about it than about any of the others, and a fine 
wild music in some of the closing verses; but this kind of 
writing is not Mr. Swinburne’s real gift, after all, and 
perhaps is hardly to be taken into serious consideration in 
estimating the value of his lyrical poetry as illustrated in 
these volumes. 

Among the poems which exhibit at their best Mr. Swin- 
burne’s special qualities as a lyric poet—musical and full- 
sounding versification, picturesque force of epithet, and 
enthusiasm of feeling (the last not least)—none is more 
typical and characteristic than that here published (second 
series) as the first of ‘Four Songs of Four Seasons,’ under 
the title ‘Winter in Northumberland,’ but which originally 
appeared many years ago as ‘A Child’s Hymn in Winter,’ in 
the pages of the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ when that periodical 
was of more intellectual interest and value than it is now. 
We prefer the old title; for though the tone and expression 
of some parts of the poem are beyond a child’s feeling, there 
is a naive simplicity in the pretty fancy about the rose buried 
under the snow in winter, which could only be fully in place 
in a child’s poem. 


‘For all the hours, In red leaves wound her, 

Come sun, come showers, With dead leaves bound her 

Are friends of flowers, Dead brows, and round her 
And fairies all ; A death-knell rang ; 

When frost entrapped her tang the death-bell for her, 

They came and lapped her Sang, “Is it well for her, 

In leaves, and wrapped her Well, is it well with you rose ?” 
With shroud and pall ; they sang.’ 


This is purely childlike, as are the stanzas that precede and 
follow it; the opening and closing portions would probably 
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not appear so to readers who have not known it, as we have, 
under the old name. Asa whole it isa striking dithyramb 
in praise of some of the wilder aspects of nature, full of keen 
sympathy with the winter and the wind, expressed in verse 
that carries one along like a wave ina tide-race. The opening 
stanzas describe the fall of winter, when 


‘ Through fell and moorland 
And salt sea foreland, 

Our noisy norland 
Resounds and rings ; 
Waste waves thereunder 

Are blown asunder, 

And winds make thunder 
With cloud-wide wings ; 

Sea-drift makes dimmer 

The beacon’s glimmer ; 










Nor sail nor swimmer 

Can try the tides ; 
And snowdrifts thicken 
Where, when leaves quicken, 


Under the heather the sundew hides, 


‘Green land and red land, 
Moorside and headland, 
Are white as dead land, 

Are all as one.’ 


Reason may seem a little too obsequious to rhyme here; and 
of minute observation and truthful transcription of nature 
there is none—that is not among Mr. Swinburne’s possibili- 
ties; but the total effect is a powerful impression of wintry 
bleakness, conveyed in verse which has a wild music singing 
through it; and the result is still finer in the closing stanzas, 
where the ‘ fierce March weather’ is invoked to bring in the 






















Spring again :— 
‘O strong sea-sailor, 
Whose cheek turns paler 
For wind or hail or 
For fear of thee ? 
O far sea-farer, 
O thunder-bearer, 
Thy songs are rarer 
Than soft songs be. 
O fleet-foot stranger, 
O north-sea ranger 
Through days of danger 
And ways of fear, 
Blow thy horn here for us, 
Blow the sky clear for us, 
Send us the song of the sea to hear. 


* * * * 


*O stout northeaster 
Sea-king, land-waster, 
For all thine haste, or 

Thy stormy skill, 
Yet hadst thou never 
For all endeavour, 
Strength to dissever 

Or strength to spill, 


Save of his giving 
Who gave our living, 
Whose hands are weaving 
What ours fulfil ; 
Whose feet tread under 
The storms and thunder ; 
Who made our wonder to work his 
will. 


‘ His years and hours, 
His world’s blind powers, 
Tlis stars and flowers, 
His nights and days, 
Sea-tide and river, 
And waves that shiver, 
Praise God, the giver 
Of tongues to praise. 
Winds in their blowing 
And fruits in growing ; 
Time in its going 
While time shall be; 
Tn death and living, 
With one thanksgiving, 
Praise him whose hand is the 
strength of the sea,’ 


These are stirring verses, full of the sound of the wind and 
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the sea; and though the sentiment conveyed may be hack- 
neyed enough in a sense, we should have small sympathy with 
the reader whose pulse was not quickened by the buoyant 
music of the verse; and to wed new music to an old idea 
is one of the functions of lyric poetry. The concluding line 
reminds us again of the passion for the sea which comes out 
again and again in these volumes, and inspires the poet, 
as we have already shown, with some of his finest pas- 
sages of verse. In conjunction with this, it is odd to 
find in the poem called ‘Neap-tide’ the same oversight 
which we noted in the use of the expression ‘neap-ebb’ in 
Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary,’ viz. the idea that neap-tide 
means a very low tide. The high-tide at neap is not so 
high as the high-tide at spring, but the low-tide also is not so 
low—the rise and fall, in other words, is less in relation 
to the normal level. The state of things described in 
‘ Neap-tide ’— 
‘ Far off is the sea, and the land is afar ; 
The low banks reach at the sky, 
Seen hence “— 

is what would be more notably visible at low water in the 
spring-tides.* 

The other three of the ‘Songs of Four Seasons’ have the 
same kind of lyrical merit as the first one, but not in nearly 
so high a degree: the latter stands alone among its class 
of the author’s lyrics (those written in what may be 
called his ‘ tumultuous’ manner of versification) in the har- 
mony between sound and subject which is realised in it. 
But a finer and more perfect poem of another class—a lyric 
of the subjective order—is that entitled ‘Relics’ (second 
series), which also appeared first in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
though (if we remember right) under a different title. The 
‘relics’ are two white blossoms, one ‘that smells of honey 
‘and the sea,’ from a northern headland; one from an 
Italian garden. Both blossoms— 

‘ This that the winter and the wind made bright, 
And this that lived upon Italian light ’— 
are linked with memories of the past, but how strangely con- 
trasted the associations connected with them: 
‘ Flower, once I knew thy star-white brethren bred 
Nigh where the last of all the land made head 


Against the sea, a keen-faced promontory, 
Flowers on salt wind and sprinkled sea-dews fed. 








* The slip in ‘Queen Mary,’ we observe, has been corrected in a 
later edition of the Laureate’s works. 
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‘ Their hearts were glad of the free place's glory ; 
The wind that sang them all his stormy story 
Had talked all winter to the sleepless spray— 
And as the sea’s their hues were hard and hoary, 


Like things born of the sea and the bright day, 

They laughed out at the years that could not slay, 
Live sons and joyous of unquiet hours, 

And stronger than all storms that range for prey. 


“ 


- 


And in the close indomitable flowers 

A keen-edged odour of the sun and showers 
Was as the smell of tne fresh honeycomb 

Made sweet for mouths of none but paramours,’ 


The last line of this verse is the one false note in the poem ; 
it is expletive rather than illustrative; but the picture of 
the ‘indomitable flowers,’ like fragile living creatures, 
breasting the gale on the sea-beaten promontory, is in the 
true spirit of poetry—the spirit which is the interpreter of 
the spirit of Nature to mankind, which can create from in- 
animate objects 

‘ Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality.’ 


Contrasted with this picture of the hardy sea-coast blossom 
is that of the southern garden-flower : 


‘ Born in what spring and on what city’s tomb, 
By whose hand wast thou reached, and plucked for whom ? 
There hangs about thee, could tbe soul’s sense tell, 
An odour as of love and of love’s doom— 


‘ Of days more sweet than thou wast sweet to smell, 
Of flower-soft thoughts that came to flower and fell, 
Of loves that lived a lily’s life and died, 
Of dreams now dwelling where dead roses dwell. 


‘O white birth of the golden mountain side 
That for the sun’s love makes its bosom wide 
At sunrise, and with all its woods and flowers 
Takes in the morning to its heart of pride. 


‘ Thou hast a word of that one land of ours, 
And of the fair town called of the fair towers, 
A word for me of my San Gimignan, 
A word of April’s greenest-girdled hours, 
‘ Of the breached walls whereon the wallflowers ran 
Called of Saint Fina, breachless now of man, 
Though time with soft feet break them stone by stone,* 
Who breaks down hour by hour his own reign’s span.’ 


* ‘ From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole 

With soft foot towards the deep :’—(Paradise Lost.) 

Was Mr. Swinburne thinking of Milton? If it is a plagiarism (which 
we by no means assume), it is, at least, one very happily placed. 
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We find we have quoted a good half of the poem, but indeed 
it is difficult to stop; the whole is exquisite, both in feeling 
and expression—a lyric to be treasured in the language. 

An important class of poems in these volumes, not yet 
touched upon, consists of what may be called personal poems, 
either in celebration or in derogation of persons, dead or 
living, who have aroused Mr. Swinburne’s admiration or dis- 
like. To have done either is a somewhat serious matter for 
the subject of the operation, for these personal poems are, 
for the most part, more than any others of the series, 
artistically at all events marred by that tendency to 
exaggeration and hyperbole which is Mr. Swinburne’s be- 
setting sin both as a poet and a critic, and which renders it 
almost a question whether he is more formidable as an enemy 
orasa friend. The verses on ‘The White Czar,’ a reply to 
some impertinence by a Russian poet directed against the 
Empress of India, come so near the vein of ancient Pistol 
that one almost involuntarily echoes Mrs. Quickly’s comment, 
‘ By my faith, captain, these be very bitter words.’ The late 
Mr. Inchbold was no doubt a landscape painter of marked en- 
thusiasm and individuality, and was, we believe, very fully 
recognised as such by himself and his friends ; but the tone of 
the earlier verses of a poem in memory of this artist would 
be hyperbolical even if applied to Turner, and can only raise 
a smile: a good deal of the latter part of the poem, which 
is the utterance of personal friendship and regret, is in that 
sense true in feeling and fine in literary expression. Take 
the poem in memory of Landor again ; there is a fine tone 
of chivalry and veneration about it, from the young poet to 
the old; but to commemorate Landor as— 

‘In holiest age our mightiest mind, 
Father and friend,’ 
however acceptable such a judgement might have been to Lan- 
dor’s own sturdy self-appreciation, is going further than any 
sound and balanced criticism could allow to the author of 
‘Imaginary Conversations.’ Nor is it likely that the world will 
accept Mr. Swinburne’s estimate of Baudelaire and Théophile 
Gautier, and of their importance to mankind, as embodied 
in the long and elaborate memorial verses on these two 
poets, however we may appreciate the English poet’s 
chivalry towards those who in an artistic sense may perhaps 
be called his more successful French rivals. Of chivalry 
towards other poets, provided always they are genuine poets, 
Mr. Swinburne affords, indeed, a conspicuous example: 
jealousy and detraction (on that score at least) are foreign to 
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his nature. It is true that he did once put an adversary who 
claimed to be a poet ‘ Under the Microscope,’ and made him 
pass an uncomfortable time there ; but this, we may surmise, 
was purely in a spirit of scientific observation; or, if other- 
wise, the operator had at least the schoolboy’s time-honoured 
excuse that ‘ the other fellow began.’ But unfortunately for 
the value of Mr. Swinburne’s chivalry, it is, from a critical 
point of view, too undiscriminating, too universally superla- 
tive. His admiration for one really great poet, Victor 
Hugo, has on various occasions been expressed with 
what might be called a clamorous, though we have no 
doubt a perfectly genuine, enthusiasm. But when we turn 
to the short poem in the second series of these lyrics, ‘In 
‘ Memory of Barry Cornwall,’ we find much the same kind 
of superlatives, expressed in most musical verse, in regard 
to him, which are lavished on Victor Hugo: true, there is a 
certain distinction in kind, but not in degree. The name of 
him who wrote as ‘ Barry Cornwall’ is in truth a name dear 
to many, and his poems have given pleasure to many ; but 
to prophesy that his fame 


‘Shall wax with the years that wane and the seasons’ chime’ 


is surely to prophesy somewhat rashly, and rather in the 
spirit of love than of critical insight. The poem in the first 
series in honour of Victor Hugo is, as far as we remember, 
by far the finest as well as the most calm and well-judged 
of the various tributes in verse and prose which Mr. Swin- 
burne has paid to his idol; it is worthy of its subject (which 
is saying much), and contains some of the finest passages in 
these volumes. 
‘ And to thine hand more tame 
Than birds in winter came 
Hligh oy and unknown flying forms of powers, 
And from thy table fed, and sang 
Till with the tune men’s ears took fire and rang. 


* * * * 


As once the high God bound 
With many a rivet round 
Man’s saviour, and with iron nailed him through, 
At the wild end of things, 
Where even his own bird’s wings 
Flagged, whence the sea shone like a drop of dew, 
From Caucasus beheld below 
Past fathoms of unfathomable snow ; 


‘So the strong God, the chance 
Central of circumstance, 
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Still shows him exile who will not be slave; 
All thy great fame and thee 
Girt by the dim strait sea 

With multitudinous walls of wandering wave ; 
Shows us our greatest from his throne 

Fate-stricken, and rejected of his own.’ 


These, and others that might be quoted, are stanzas equally 
noble in the poetic and in the moral sense. Two others 
among the personal poems may be named, which are en- 
tirely unassailable both in substance and in poetic form. One 
of them is the short poem ‘Age and Song,’ addressed to 
Barry Cornwall in his lifetime, commencing— 


‘Tn vain men tell us time can alter 
Old loves or make old memories falter ’— 


which is so well known and was at once so universally recog- 
nised as a lyric of the highest order, that it is only necessary 
to refer to it. The other is the poem, consisting of two 
stanzas in sonnet form, entitled ‘ Two Leaders,’ in which 
Newman and Carlyle are characterised— 


‘One the last flower of Catholic love, that grows 
Amid bare thorns their only thornless rose, 
* * * * 
One like a storm-god of the northern foam 
Strong, wrought of rock that breasts and breaks the sea’— 


and which concludes with this lofty apostrophe from the 
standpoint of the apostle of progress :— 


‘ With all our hearts we praise you whom ye hate, 
High souls that hate us; for our hopes are higher, 
And higher than yours the goal of our desire, 

Though high your ends be as your hearts are great. 

Your world of Gods and kings, of shrine and state, 
Was of the night when hope and fear stood nigher, 
Wherein men walked by light of stars and fire 

Till man by day stood equal with his fate. 

Honour not hate we give you, love not fear, 
Last prophets of past kind, who fill the dome 

Of great dead gods with wrath and wail, nor hear 
Time’s word and man’s: “ Go honoured hence, go home, 

Night's childless children ; here your hour is done; 

Pass with the stars, and leave us with the sun.”’ 


We do not know that modern English poetry can show any 
utterance on the subject of the spread of freedom of religious 
and political thought equal to this, whether in its tone of 
aspiration for the future or of large-hearted sympathy with 
the teachers of the past. 

This is the highest note struck in these three volumes, 
This is of that order of poetry which has been said to be a 
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‘criticism of life,’ and of which there is no large proportion 
in Mr. Swinburne’s work, though several of the poems from 
which we have quoted may fairly come under that grave and 
serious definition. On the other hand, it may be admitted 
that lyric poetry, rather than any other form, may claim the 
right to its places of relaxation; that pure pleasure in the 
dressing out of a simple fancy into a musical play of words 
is among its legitimate aims; but with this reservation, that 
the poem must keep some due proportion between the 
musical development and the thought expressed. It is here 
that we think Mr. Swinburne too often fails. What we 
have called the primary qualification for a lyrical poet, the 
power of writing musical and flowing verse, he possesses 
in a very eminent degree; but his apparently dangerous 
facility in the craft of versification seems to lure him on into 
spinning out stanza after stanza for the mere enjoyment of 
the verse, with little heed to the fact that he is encumber- 
ing and drowning rather than illustrating or enforeing the 
thought. Had he written a poem on such a subject as 
Shelley has taken in ‘ Love’s Philosophy,’ he would only 
too probably have expanded it into a dozen stanzas, instead 
of Shelley’s complete and concentrated sixteen lines, and 
would have tired the reader by harping on the same string 
over and over again. The poems to which we have specially 
referred are nearly all distinguished by an individuality of 
subject and treatment: they were selected on that account. 
But we think few readers could attempt the task of going 
through these three volumes without feeling, as we have 
felt, that a large proportion of the poems contained in them 
have little to distinguish them one from another; we seem 
to get the same tune over and over again with only slight 
variations of detail; so much so that it is sometimes only by 
looking at the headline that we can discover which poem 
we are really on, or what is the assumed subject; the titles 
vary, but the matter is much the same. 

This is the more to be regretted, because there is no ques- 
tion that where Mr. Swinburne is at his best as a lyrical poet 
he stands very high indeed. The misfortune is that he is so 
seldom at his best. He has too often wasted his powers on 
subjects which are either of entirely vague and negative in- 
terest, or which are positively repellent to most healthily 
constituted minds; though in this latter respect we gladly 
recognise that the third series of ‘Poems and Ballads’ is 
entirely immaculate. He appears to go with too light a heart 
to so serious a business as poetry-making ; to put too little 
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thought into it, and to be in the great majority of instances 
(even in the case of poems which are based on a fine subject) 
exceedingly careless of, or blind to, the value and importance 
of concentration. The result is that a certain number of 
really fine poems in these three volumes are weighted with so 
Jarge a proportion of uninteresting matter as to place them 
at a great disadvantage. If the author were resolutely to 
suppress three-fourths of the contents of these volumes, 
commencing with the whole of the ‘Laus Veneris’ kind 
of business in all its forms, proceeding thence to the 
extinction of those poems which are mere rhapsodies 
of tumultuous versification with uo logical or intellectual 
backbone (a regimen which would include passing the sponge 
over the whole of the ‘Armada’ poem at one swoop), and 
finally pruning away superfluous stanzas of mere versifica- 
tion from those poems which only require such pruning to 
be perfect, he would leave not very much, perhaps; but what 
was left would be of real and permanent value, a thin volume 
of lyrics which the world would not letdie. It is dangerous 
to a poetical reputation to leave such work of selection to 
the hand of Time, who is too apt to duck the whole craft 
and cargo under when there is a preponderating weight 
of goods that are not wanted ; leaving only the chance of a 
stray treasure or two being fished up and preserved by some 
future anthology-maker. Shelley’s great things have been 
great enough to preserve him (so far) from doing penance 
in the purgatory of anthologies; but there is no question 
that it would have been far better for Shelley’s poetical repu- 
tation if some candid friend had persuaded him to cram 
‘Queen Mab,’ and ‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant,’ and ‘ Peter Bell 
‘the Third,’ &c., &c., all bodily into the grate and put lighted 
shavings under them. We should have lost a few fine verses 
among the cinders, but Shelley would have ascended into 
the empyrean as a perfect poet, who left nothing that was 
not of the highest class. If we are acting the part of candid 
friend to Mr. Swinburne, it is because we think he is worth 
it. Let him take warning by Shelley, and not leave his 
great things encumbered by a mass of waste paper. Let 
him take a note of the significant fact which we have already 
touched upon, that none of his stray poems, which have 
appeared from time to time in periodicals, received such a 
consensus of applause as that little one already referred 
to, ‘Age and Song;’ a short concentrated poem of four 
stanzas of six lines each, developing a noble thought in 
verse finished and perfect in form, and totally free from the 
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turgid exaggeration of style which has marked many of 
his lyrics. If he would select from these volumes others 
which are marked by the same kind of excellence and re- 
ticence of style, and of equal significance of subject; if he 
would add to them (as we feel sure he well may do) some 
others worthy of such companionship, he would produce 
a volume of lyric poetry which would retain a permanent 
and high place in English poetical literature. What such a 
volume should not include of those already published, we 
have, in a general sense, sufficiently indicated; and we have 
referred to and quoted some which would unquestionably do 
honour to any collection of English poetry. To go further 
than this, to attempt to enumerate those examples which 
are of permanent value, would be to transgress the limits 
alike of good taste and of prudence. But among the poems 
which appear to us to be marked out by individuality of 
thought and finish of style, we may quote, as an agreeable 
tail-piece to this (we fear) rather ungracious article, one 
little poem which interested us partly as being so distinct in 
style and genre from anything else in these volumes: it pro- 
duces almost the impression of being the work of some other 
poet which had got accidentally into the wrong book. It is 
entitled ‘ Stage Love,’ and is characterised by a half playful, 
half pathetic efpwveia of which we have met with no other 
example in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry. 
‘ When the game began between them for a jest, 
He played king and she played queen to match the best ; 
Laughter soft as tears, and tears that turned to laughter, 
These were things she sought for years and sorrowed after, 
‘ Pleasure with dry lips, and pain that walks by night ; 
All the sting and all the stain of long delight ; 
These were things she knew not of, that knew not of her, 
When she played at half a love with half a lover. 
‘ Time was chorus, gave them cues to laugh or cry; 
They would kill, befool, amuse him, let him die ; 


Set him webs to weave to-day and break to-morrow, 
Till he died for good in play, and rose in sorrow. 


‘ What the years mean ; how time dies and is not slain; 
How love grows and laughs and cries and wanes again ; 
These were things she came to know, and take their measure 
When the play was played out so for one man’s pleasure,’ 
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Art. VI.—Oorrespondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey. 
Edited and translated by Guy Lz Strance. Two volumes. 
8vo. London: 1890. 


r[aESE volumes afford ample and striking evidence of the 

change which has occurred within the last fifty years 
in the position of the accredited representatives of foreign 
Powers at the British Court and in London society. In the 
reigns of George [V. and William IV. the ambassadors or 
ministers of Russia, Austria, France, and Prussia lived in 
intimate personal relations with those sovereigns, and 
formed, in fact, the favourite society of the Court. They 
ranked with the principal families and the best houses of 
England. They contracted intimacies with all the leading 
statesmen and leaders of fashion of the day, with the 
advantage that, as they stood aloof from party politics, 
they enjoyed a neutral position, were on equal terms with 
both sides, and could pass from the Cottage at Virginia 
Water or Kew Green to Holland House or Panshanger. 
They formed, in fact, an integral part of an aristocratic and 
somewhat exclusive society, which has passed away; and 
they availed themselves of it to acquire a footing in this 
country, to which their successors in more recent times have 
put forth no claim. The diplomacy of the present day is no 
doubt carried on with great ability by the eminent persons 
sent to this country to represent the interests of their 
respective governments, but they contract no political inti- 
macies, and their presence in society is scarcely felt at all. 
Their relations with the Court are of a formal character, and 
they have not the remotest influence over the policy of the 
government. 

Of the great embassies of earlier date, which were filled 
by Prince Esterhazy, by M. de Chateaubriand, by Prince 
Polignac, or by Baron Biilow, Princess Lieven was, even more 
than her husband, a conspicuous representative. She was a 
leader of fashion with Lady Cowper and Lady Jersey; she 
was an ardent politician, especially in defence of the interests 
of the Russian Empire and the Imperial House which she 
served ; but, above all, she was intent on winning the con- 
fidence and friendship of the men best able to gratify her love 
of admiration and her insatiable curiosity. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that she was actuated by vanity or by what is 
commonly called a love of intrigue. Her friendship, when 
she gave it, was stout enough to stand the boldest rebuffs 
and the strongest differences of opinion. Mer opinions were 
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naturally autocratic, or what is now called reactionary, but 
that did not prevent her from establishing the closest intimacy 
with the two leading Liberal statesmen of the time, Mr. 
Canning and Earl Grey, while she absolutely dissented 
from the policy of Metternich and the Tory traditions of the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen. She was, therefore, 
regarded with especial jealousy by those ministers, and 
although their social relations were unbroken they were never 
cordial, 

With Mr. Canning the case was different. His chief 
glory is that he broke the ties that had attached—we might 
say furtively attached—Lord Castlereagh to the influence of 
Austria and the Holy Alliance, and that he vindicated and 
asserted the liberal principles of England. Moreover, he 
espoused with ardour the cause of the Greeks ; he concluded 
with Russia and France the protocol and the treaty which 
eventually secured their independence; and he acted with 
equal spirit in the affairs of the Peninsula. He was, there- 
fore, on excellent terms with the Russian Government and its 
representatives, who conceived that he had been ill-used by 
the Tory party. 

Curiously enough the bitterest enemy of Mr. Canning was 
Earl Grey, who could not conceal his aversion to the man and 
to all his measures, which he denounced with great asperity 
in the House of Lords on the formation of Mr. Canning’s 
Administration. Lord Grey expressed the utmost contempt 
for the Turks, and a platonic sympathy for the Greeks; but 
he condemned the convention of St. Petersburg, and he 
deplored as strongly as the Duke of Wellington the ‘ un- 
‘toward event’ of Navarino. We are unable to fathom 
the motives of Lord Grey’s animosity to what was certainly 
the Liberal cause, unless it originated in distrust of Russia, 
or in personal pique. But the former suggestion is in- 
consistent with his extreme intimacy with the Russian 
ambassadress. 

This remark brings us to the date at which this singular 
correspondence began. Down to 1823 Lord Grey was to 
the princess ‘a mere drawing-room acquaintance.’ In the 
following year they became more intimate, and from 1824 to 
1834, for ten years, they continued to exchange an in- 
exhaustible series of confidential letters, expressed in terms 
of the strongest affection and regard. It would be absurd 
to attribute what is called ‘gallantry’ to these effusions 
between an elderly statesman of sixty and a lady of forty 
whose personal charms were the least of her attractions, 
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As it is, all this billing and cooing is slightly ridiculous, and 
we could have spared some of these ardent expressions of 
impatient friendship. The real foundation of their intimacy 
was strong political interest, and a remarkable taste for 
letter writing. Madame de Lieven’s correspondence must 
have been enormous, for Lord Grey was only one of many to 
whom she addressed her letters. She cultivated letter 
writing as a fine art. Madame de Sévigné was her favourite 
author (indeed she read no other), and, though in a very 
different style, she may be said to have attained to almost. 
equal perfection. Even in her later years, when the weak- 
ness of her eyesight compelled her to desist from long 
argumentative epistles, she contrived to express her opinions 
on a small sheet of green note-paper with admirable terse- 
ness and vigour. Almost every scrap of the correspondence 
with Lord Grey appears to have been preserved on both 
sides, even down to mere notes of invitation. On the death 
of Lord Grey in 1845 the letters of the princess were re- 
turned to her by Lady Grey. She held that at that time 
they could not be used for publication, but she resolved to 
place them in the hands of the late Duke of Sutherland, and 
in 1848 the whole correspondence was sent to Stafford 
House to be seen by no one but the duke and duchess for 
many years. The princess thought, however, that after a 
certain lapse of time they might have considerable value and 
interest, and she herself named the year 1880 as that after 
which they might be published. ‘the Duke and Duchess 
(Harriet) of Sutherland were among her oldest and most 
intimate English friends, and it was not unnatural that she 
should place in their hands these valuable papers, especially 
after the recent disturbance in Paris, which had compelled 
her to leave her entresol in the Rue St. Florentin. We 
remember to have seen a letter from the Duchess of Suther- 
land, written immediately after the death of the princess in 
1857, in which her grace expressed her high esteem and 
regard for her accomplished friend, whom she styled 


‘a woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command; ’ 


and she added that too low an estimate had been formed 
of her character by those who had not known her as well 
as she had. The admirable portrait of the princess, written 
by Mr. Charles Greville in the last volume of his Journals, 
is a sufficient answer to that apprehension, and may well 
remain as the most just and becoming memorial of her life. 
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Another ‘ portrait’ of Madame de Lieven, which is a literary 
curiosity, for it was written in French by the late Mr. Ralph 
Sneyd, ‘a la maniére du Duc de St. Simon,’ was printed in 
the thirteenth volume of the Miscellany of the Philobiblion 
Society. As this paper is unknown to most of our readers, 
we may be allowed to borrow one or two passages from it. 
Mr. Sneyd speaks of her as— 


‘ La perfection de la convenance et du bon ton—le plus grand air, 
les plus grandes maniéres qu’on pfit voir—un vrai port de princesse, 
d’une dignité simple et naturelle—rien d’emprunté, de factice, ni de 
théatral. Une toilette du meilleur gofit, et toujours d’accord avec 
son ige. Elle avait infiniment d’esprit, et de cet esprit mile, sérieux 
et logique qui ne se rencontre que rarement chez les femmes, tempéré 
toutefois par la finesse, la grice et la souplesse qu’on ne retrouve que 
chez elles.’ 


Of her style in conversation and in writing he says :— 

‘ C’était une briéveté, une précision presque ¢pigrammatique sans 
affectation d’épigramme; un langage net et clair, court et serré, maisa 
la fois ais¢, gracieux, piquant, quelquefois badin—toujours convenable, 
toujours le mot propre ;—la raison de La Rochefoucault avec les fagons 
de Madame de Sévigné.’ 





But, if more evidence be wanted, it is abundantly supplied 
by these letters to Earl Grey, in which she speaks for herself 
in the unrestricted language of confidential friendship. 
Princess Lieven had her foibles. Like most persons bred in 
the atmosphere of courts, she had an infatuated devotion to 
royalty, which made her indulgent to the vices of George IV. 
and even to the Duke of Cumberland, and which endued 
every Russian prince, from Constantine to Nicholas, with 
virtues they did not possess. Her great object in life was 
to escape ennui and to be interested and amused; but 
nothing interested and amused her but politics, and her 
politics were essentially personal. She belonged to no party. 
‘I am neither Whig nor Tory,’ she writes; ‘my politics are 
Grey.’ Her desire was to know what was passing behind 
the scenes. ‘Je veux savoir, et ne me méle de rien.’ But 
she cannot be said to have aimed, like some other great 
female politicians, at the acquisition of power, nor can we 
recall any instance in which she really exercised it. She 
dreaded and detested war, and revolutions likely to lead to 
war, and her influence, such as it was, always tended to 
smooth differences and to promote a good understanding be- 
tween the Empire she represented and the country which 
she had almost adopted as her own. 

We are interested and amused by this correspondence, 
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although the events to which it relates have long passed 
.away, and the terms in which the writers swear eternal 
friendship are somewhat monotonous. But we cannot lay 
down these volumes without noticing, on general grounds, 
the indiscretion, not to say impropriety, of an intimacy be- 
tween a leading British minister and the intelligent female 
agent of a foreign Power, to whom things are related which 
would not be addressed to a man. We have seen more 
recent examples of similar confidences, on a far meaner 
scale and with more objectionable results. In the case now 
before us, nothing comes to light which is not strictly 
honourable to both parties. The princess herself says of 
Lord Grey, ‘ Lui et moi nous sommes restés dans nos situa- 
‘tions naturelles—lui trés anglais, moi trés russe—mais 
‘nous abandonnant a un degré de confiance rare, qui n’a 
‘ jamais été trompée.’ And it must be added to his honour, 
that Lord Grey never wavered in the expression of his 
opinions. But with every possible recognition of the rectitude 
of his principles and conduct, we think that his time might 
have been more judiciously employed than in writing letters 
of this nature, and that the publication of them is not cal- 
culated to raise his reputation. 

It is due to Mr. Guy Le Strange to acknowledge that he 
has performed the delicate task assigned to him with as- 
siduity, and that he has translated the letters of the princess 
into very good English. But why translate them at all? 
On this important point we are entirely at variance with the 
conclusion at which he admits himself that he arrived with 
great reluctance. He was informed that it was practically 
impossible to bring out a book half in French and half in 
English, and that the publishers whom he saw, one and all, 
refused to undertake the work in that form. A little reflec- 
tion would have satisfied him, that a large number of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters are written in French, and form part of 
his correspondence, though written by an Englishman; and 
several other instances of bilingual books might be found. 
In this case the opinion of publishers had nothing to do 
with the matter. These papers are the property of the 
Duke of Sutherland, and we presume that the work was 
not undertaken with a view to profit. It is not an 
ephemeral publication, but an historical record; and it 
addresses itself to a small class of readers, more numerous, 
perhaps, on the Continent than in England. To translate 
Madame de Lieven’s letters, however well, is to destroy 
more than half their value by brushing away the exquisite 
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crispness and terseness of her style. You might as well 
translate Madame de Sévigné or Madame de Maintenon. 
It is to substitute a copy in black and white for a highly 
coloured picture. We cannot conceive what induced 
Mr. Le Strange to sacrifice his own opinion on this point, 
and to impose on himself the enormous and ungrateful 
labour of translating what he might have copied. Some 
exception might also be taken to statements in his explana- 
tory notes, which are not always accurate. The notice of 
Madame de Lieven in the new ‘ Biographie Universelle’ was 
not written by M. Guillaume Guizot, but by his father. It 
is absurd to say that Lord Lansdowne ultimately came into 
Mr. Canning’s Government as Home Secretary, but without 
a seat in the Cabinet (vol. i. p. 45). The Home Secretary 
has always a seat in the Cabinet. In point of fact, Lord 
Lansdowne entered the Cabinet at first without office, and 
took the seals of the Home Department about a month before 
Mr. Canning’s death. The account of Lord Grey’s retire- 
ment on July 7, 1834, is erroneous. Lord Grey resigned 
because he would not agree to a mitigation of the Coercion 
Bill. Lord Althorp remained in office under Lord Melbourne. 
It is probable that on a closer inspection some other similar 
mistakes might be discovered. Mr. Guy Le Strange is not 
an old political hand. 

The events crowded into these ten years—from 1824 to 
1834—were numerous and important. The accession of 
Mr. Canning to the Foreign Office on the death of Lord 
Londonderry radically changed the foreign policy of Great 
Britain, and led to the dissolution of the strict continental 
alliance dating from the Congress of Vienna, to inter- 
vention in defence of the constitutional government of 
Portugal, and to the measures taken on behalf of the inde- 
pendence of Greece. The return of the Tories to power in 
1828 was followed by a partial revulsion, and it is impossible 
to read without deep regret and humiliation this record of 
the reactionary policy of the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Aberdeen in those years, when ministers viewed the enor- 
mities of Don Miguel with favour, and even believed in the 
capacity of Prince Polignac. The French Revolution of 
1830, the Belgian Revolution, the Polish insurrection 
followed in rapid succession. Power passed into the 
hands of the Whigs, and the Reform Bill transferred it 
from the aristocracy to the people. What adds to the 
piquancy of the correspondence now before us is that the 
Princess and Earl Grey rarely thought alike on any of these 
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questions, and we learn with surprise that Lord Grey was at 
that time opposed to the Liberal measures abroad to which 
Mr. Canning gave the most powerfulimpulse, and that, on the 
contrary, Madame de Lieven did at that time warmly sym- 
pathise with the Liberal cause, except when the interests of 
Russia were directly affected by it and opposed to it. Lord 
Grey condemned the intervention in Portugal; he says 
he does not see what the troops are to do when they 
get there, being apparently quite unconscious that this 
demonstration of the will and power of England was the 
counter-blow to the French invasion of Spain, and was hailed 
as such by all Europe. He was not more favourable to 
the recognition of the independence of the South American 
States than he had been in 1806, when Lord Grenville’s 
Cabinet opposed it. He entirely disapproved of the Protocol 
of St. Petersburg and the Treaty of London which pledged 
England, France, and Russia to secure the independence of 
Greece; and he therefore censured and deplored the battle 
of Navarino. His opinions, in short, had brought him very 
near to those of the Duke of Wellington, and if the Tories, 
after granting Catholic emancipation, had determined to 
bring in a moderate scheme of Parliamentary Reform, there 
is no reason to suppose that Lord Grey would have refused 
to join the Government. Lord Lyndhurst, it is well known, 
regarded such a fusion as the via prima salutis. We are not 
aware that the cause of the extraordinary aversion of Lord 
Grey to Mr. Canning has never been fully explained. But 
everything Mr. Canning said or did he detested, as we have 
already remarked; and when the Whigs joined Canning in 
the Ministry of 1827, Lord Grey rashly vowed he would not 
set foot into Brooks’s again, and broke out, on May 10, in 
a philippic of excessive violence in the House of Lords, 
where the minister could make no reply. 

Princess Lieven, on the contrary, was an enthusiastic 
friend and admirer of Mr. Canning. She expresses in the 
strongest terms her contempt for Prince Metternich and the 
Austrian influence, which was the mainspring of the re- 
actionary policy in Europe. She sees and she applauds the 
resolution with which Canning had broken the bonds of 
iron and overcome even the prejudices of the king. When 
the Ministry of 1827 was formed, and attacked with extreme 
rancour by the Tories, as well as by Lord Grey, she does not 
hesitate to quarrel with the Duke of Wellington and the 
high Tory party, which held a conclave round Lady Jersey 
on the opposite side of Berkeley Square, and the breach was 
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never entirely healed.* In all this there was a great deal 
more of personal feeling than of political object or principle ; 
and personal feeling prevailed over political differences. But 
these letters exhibit the singular spectacle of the great Whig 
statesman approximating nearer to the Cabinet of his former 
antagonists, while the Russian ambassadress throws her 
influence into the opposite side. Yet just at this moment 
the correspondence between them acquires an intimate and 
confidential character, and the writers assume the character 
of advocates of hostile principles, united by what they called 
a tender friendship. 

The position of Lord Grey in 1828-29 was one of complete 
isolation. He had retired to Howick, where, after the 
manner of evicted statesmen, he amused himself with the 
pursuits of a country gentleman and the correspondence of 
Madame de Lieven. He says that he rarely hears from his 
old friends—even from Lord Holland and Lord Brougham. 
But if he ever regarded himself as Cincinnatus at the plough, 
in the eyes of Princess Lieven he was Achilles in his tent. 
Detached as she was from the duke and the high Tories, 
she looked upon Lord Grey as the one man fitted to govern 
the country, and to govern it not only by taking office, 
but as Prime Minister; and all her efforts were directed 
to shake off his dejection or irresolution, and to urge 
him to play a nobler part in the affairs of his country. We 
think it worth while to quote the following letter, and the 
answer to it, as a favourable and interesting specimen of 
the more serious part of the correspondence. The Princess 
writes :— 

‘ Your letter, which I received yesterday, gave me much annoy- 
ance. I was already expecting to see you, and you say you are not 
coming. Your reasons for so doing I have been unable to understand. 
What has altered since the time when you resolved to come up? [| 





* The best account of the conflict which existed between the 
political views of the Duke of Wellington and the Liberal policy 
of Mr. Canning, which existed even in 1826 before the dis- 
solution of Lord Liverpool’s Administration, is to be found in the 
work entitled ‘ Some Official Correspondence of George Canning’s’ 
which was published by Mr. Edward Stapleton in 1887. The passages 
relating to the affairs of Greece and Portugal in vol. ii. pp. 150-170 of 
this book are especially remarkable, and they explain the preference of 
the Russian ambassadress for the ardent Foreign Secretary. Lord Grey 
shared the Duke of Wellington’s profound distrust of Russia during 
the whole of the Greek contest, which led eventually to the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828, 
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feel again and again that in your eyes I have the great defect of not 
being an Englishwoman, for I see too well that you never tell me any- 
thing of what relates to your political position inthe country, doubtless 
considering that I am not capable of understanding this, or not worthy 
of having the subject confided to me. But I think that you are wrong 
in this, If all the world were likewise excluded, I would submit with 
good grace, but as this is not the case, I shall not resign myself so 
easily to the slight. I have good common-sense, I know your country 
tolerably well, and I am truly your friend. 

‘ Well, my dear lord, although one ought never to give an opinion, 
except to those who ask it, I am about to have the audacity of offering 
you mine. In my eyes your position is not frankly taken at this 
moment, and, to use a somewhat vulgar expression, it is not one that 
is “comfortable.” You are no longer of the same mind with the old 
friends of your past political career, and you have not as yet become 
intimate with any new ones. One cannot stand alone in this world, or 
if one does, the position is apt to be painful. Iask: Is not the fault 
in all this due to the lack of proper explanations? Your old friends 
are still entirely devoted to you, and I know them all well enough to 
feel certain that they have one and all the most hearty desire to renew 
their former terms of intimacy with you. It is impossible you should 
not feel a like inclination towards them. I have never had any great 
belief in the couplet of the ballad which says— 


Et l’on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours, 


for nothing is rarer in life than to return to one’s first loves; but I 
shall eternally believe that nothing is more pleasant or more natural 
than to go back to one’s early friendships. Have I been talking non- 
sense? or may I flatter myself that it is just because 1 am a foreigner 
that my advice, being disinterested, may possibly find some credit with 
you? It is possible, my dear lord, that a very short time hence I may 
be leaving England for ever. I ama stranger to party politics, but 
I shall never feel myself a stranger to you, nor indifferent to all that 
may affect your reputation. Pause a moment, therefore, and think 
over what I have just said. One word more, and I have done. In 
regard to my advice, you may possibly nourish some slight suspicion at 
the bottom of your heart; but I give you my word of honour that all 
the foregoing is exclusively my own view of the matter, and that 
whether it be impertinence, folly, or good sense that I have uttered, it 
is I alone who am responsible for it, since no one has spoken a word to 
me about the matter.’ (Vol. i. pp. 231-233.) 


To this appeal Lord Grey replies :— 


‘I feel all the kindness of what you say personally about myself. 
There are undoubtedly circumstances, both in your situation and in 
mine, which must necessarily and unavoidably impose some restraint on 
both ; circumstances, too, which may perhaps render it almcst impos- 
sible for either, where the different interests of our countries interfere, 
to be strictly impartial. But I am confident that you would not in- 
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tentionally, for the sake of any interest, offer me any counsel that you 
thought could bring into question my consistency or my honour, I 
have often told you that I have no secrets, which is strictly true, with 
such exceptions as must naturally present themselves. My position is 
undoubtedly in some respects difficult—difficult from a variety and 
complication of circumstances which it would be impossible to discuss 
or even to state ina letter. It is also affected by the advance of age, 
by the diminution of energy and ambition, and by an increase of a 
constitutional depression of spirits, to which I have been subject all my 
life, and which has latterly, accompanied by feelings of ill-health, 
affected me more than usual. In these circumstances, and in the wish 
(which my feelings of good-will to both naturally inspire) to avoid 
the necessity of taking any part in the quarrel between the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Anglesey, are to be found the real causes of the 
postponement of my journey. Further, there is this political motive 
to be assigned for it. I cannot join in the opposition to the Govern- 
ment at this moment, at the risk of increasing the difficulties in the 
way of the Catholic question, which is to me paramount to all others ; 
on the other hand, I cannot profess myself the supporter of a Govern- 
ment which holds out nothing more than indefinite and, what some 
may think, ambiguous professions of a wish to do what I think right 
and necessary on that all-important subject. I stand thus in a sort of 
neuter position, not quite alone, but sufficiently alone (I agree with 
you) to make it “uncomfortable” if it is of long continuance; in 
which, however, if not prematurely forced from it, I may find means 
to do some good ; and it is to keep this in my power that I wish to see 
a little more distinctly the course which affairs are likely to take, before 
I engage in a scene in which, the moment I take a part, no further 
choice may be left tome. This is the whole secret of my situation 
and my views. You now know as much as my most intimate friends, 
but not more, unless my recollection fails me, than you might already 
have collected from my former letters. I have hinted that this situa- 
tion cannot last long, and I do not contemplate more than a short post- 
ponement of my journey. I hold myself ready to begin it at the 
shortest notice, and [do not expect to be long without a summons, 
which I shall think it necessary to obey.’ (Pp. 235-236.) 


The Russo-Turkish war was, of course, hailed with enthu- 
siasm by Princess Lieven, though she did not anticipate the 
failure of the first campaign, and is not aware that at the 
end of the second Diebitch was in no condition to march 
beyond Adrianople. The resistance of the Turks was attri- 
buted to the influence of the foreign Powers, and Lord Grey, 
who viewed the war and the progress of Russia with alarm, 
was inclined to support the Sultan. The situation was, in 
fact, very similar to that which led to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
attitude in 1878. 


But greater events were approaching. In January 1829 
the princess writes :— 
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‘ Prince Polignac has most inopportunely received an order re- 
calling him to Paris; he set off there the day before yesterday. The 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs seems to be suffering from an 
epidemic of apoplexy, for M. de Rayneval has now been struck down. 
The portfolio is offered to M. de Polignac, but he is gone over resolved 
not to accept it unless he be allowed to remodel the Administration 
entirely; that is to say, to make up a Government of Ultras. If this 
is not permitted him, he returns here again. I do not imagine that 
matters will turn out according to his wishes, and if they were to turn 
out so, things would certainly not Jast. Franceis in no mood now to be 
governed by Ultras, There is a fine confusion, however, reigning 
over there just now, and this at the very moment when the Chambers 
are about to meet.’ (Vol. i. p. 227.) 

Again in August :— 

‘In Paris, as far as I can learn, the utmost uncertainty still reigns 
on the subject of the ministerial changes ; and the greatest disquietude 
is manifested lest M. de Polignac should come in. In truth this would 
be the greatest of misfortunes, and, Heaven knows, perhaps the im- 
mediate effect of it all would be a revolution in France, or, at any 
rate, very dangerous political complications.’ (Vol. i. p. 262.) 

And a few days later :— 

‘ France has an ultra-Conservative Government, and M. de Polignac 
is the Minister of Foreign Affairs. I have already told you this 
would be a misfortune for Europe; I would now add that it must 
equally be a misfortune for France, and this you will see for yourself 
before very long. Revolutionary movements cannot fuil to be the conse- 
quence of this nomination. What blindness it is on the part of the 
poor king!’ (Vol. i. p. 265.) 

Much might be said on the foreign policy of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government, which appears to have devoted 
itself to the reversal of Mr. Canning’s measures, and to a 
perfectly blind and stupid reactionary course; but of all the 
charges brought against it the most serious is that the duke 
was accessory to the appointment of M. de Polignac, and had 
even formed a highly favourable opinion of that personage. 
We confess that it is with the greatest reluctance that we 
can believe that British influence had anything to do in the 
matter. But the princess writes (August 21) in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

‘ The exact facts of the case are these. The Duke of Wellington 
wanted to have Polignac at the head of the French Government. Of 
this there can be no doubt. He did not, however, trouble himself 
about the subordinates. When, therefore, he learnt that all Polignac’s 
attempts to gain over members of the former Government had failed, as 
likewise his offers to Ravez and Lainé (and later on to Casimir Périer) ; 
farther, that the king of France, seeing all these difficulties, declared 
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he wished for no change of Government until the Chambers met again— 
then (as I wrote to you), just at the moment when the Government was 
getting very anxious about the news from the East, the Duke of 
Wellington sent word to your ambassador in Paris giving positive 
orders to insist on Polignac being called to office. Hereupon, within 
the space of forty-eight hours, Polignac got together such colleagues as 
he best could, and formed the Government which is now driving France 
God knows where. To me it appears that your Government has been 
guilty of grave error, or, at least, of great want of logic. For how, 
after having seen the impossibility of any amalgamation between 
Polignac and the moderate party, can they have insisted on his being 
set at the head of the Administration? They must have known that 
this could only become possible by his taking up with the Ultras. The 
Duke of Wellington, however—who is fain to have some one at the 
head of the Government in France who is devoted so his own prin- 
ciples in politics, and ready to aid him in the solution of the problems 
that confront him on all sides—has lost sight of everything except the 
necessity of the moment.’ (Vol. i. p. 275.) 


A day or two later she adds :— 


‘ Lord Aberdeen seems to me to be growing anxious about Polignac; 
he is beginning to foresee the consequences of it all ; and these will be 
grave. He was dining with us last night, and when Lady Granville 
spoke rather jestingly of the genius M. de Polignac was displaying, he 
answered tartly that he, for his part, considered him to be a very clever 
man, and that the Duke of Wellington goes even beyond, declaring 
“ that he is the cleverest minister France has had since the Restora- 
“tion.” This assertion produced the desired effect ; that is to say, it 
brought the conversation to a close, but from sheer astonishment on 
our part, and not from any feeling of respect for such an absurd 
opinion. Really, I never get over my astonishment as regards your 
ministers ! 

‘The accounts received from Paris are unanimous as to the un- 
popularity of the new Administration. There is not a single French- 
man who does not look on M. de Polignac as a puppet set up by 
England. We are to have the Duc de Laval Montmorency for French 
ambassador in London.’ (Vol. i. p. 279.) 


Some months later Sir Charles Stuart was instructed to 
make a confidential representation to Polignac, advising him 
to conciliate public opinion. The answer he got was, ‘ Mind 
‘ your own affairs ;’ but the oddest part of the story is that 
it was Lord Aberdeen who related this incident to the 
princess ! 

Lord Grey appears to have shared the blindness of the 
duke more than the foresight of the princess. He remarks 
about the same time that Polignac’s Government ‘appears 
‘ still to show a firm countenance ; and shows more prudence 
‘ than their opponents, whose violence and disposition to war’ 
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are above all things to be dreaded. Whence he adds, that 
‘although attached to Liberal principles, and, therefore, 
‘naturally inclined to the Liberal party in France, their 
‘avowed hostility to England must make me wish for 
‘ Polignac, or for anybody, in preference to them.’ Is it 
possible that Lord Grey did not perceive that if any such 
hostility to England existed in the French Liberal party, it 
was because the British Government was supposed to favour 
and support a minister whom they detested? Yet at that 
same time Lord Aberdeen said that ‘he saw no obstacle 
‘to Lord Grey’s accession to the Cabinet, as his principles 
‘ differed in no wise from those of the present ministers.’ 
The king’s aversion to Lord Grey might be overcome, and at 
that moment it seems probable that, with a little more tact 
and concession, the junction might have been effected. But 
the duke and his colleagues were undermining the whole 
structure, both abroad and at home; and within the follow- 
ing year the explosion followed which overthrew the French 
monarchy, disturbed Europe, threatened war, and blew the 
Tory Government to the winds. When the catastrophe of 
July 1830 occurred we have the satisfaction of finding that 
the princess modified her opinion of the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington. She writes (July 30) :— 


‘ Truly, Charles X. must be mad. However, I have a consolation in 
believing that your ministers take a right view of all this; and in 
justice to the Duke of Wellington I am bound to say that his tone to 
me was most satisfactory when speaking on the subject. J certainly 
do not think that Polignac has been countenanced ly him, but I would 
not answer for M. de Metternich.’ (Vol. ii. p. 31.) 


We do not believe that any foreign Power had anything 
to do with the matter. The foreign Powers were more 
clear-sighted than the King of France and his infatuated 
ministers. 

Whatever may have been on the tapis in the preceding 
year, no definite proposals to join the Government were made 
to Lord Grey. The princess continued to urge him to come 
to London, and to take a more active part in affairs. She 
wrote (December 1, 1829) :— 


‘ In all you tell me of your reasons for not coming to London, the 
only point clear to me is—that you feel a repugnance at being in town at 
a moment when you foresee there will be considerable stir in politics. 
But it seems to me that for an Englishman and a statesman, and 
for one occupying the high position you do, such a reason is the 
worst possible for staying away. It is not when everything is calm 
that one is required. It is exactly in bad weather that great men should 
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come to the front, and if there is to be a tempest it is then you will be 
wanted.’ (Vol. i. p. 366.) 


‘The prediction is remarkable; but to this appeal Lord 
Grey replied :— 

‘ It is true that it is in a season of difficulty, and not of ease, that 
the exertions of a public man are most required. But if the sea is 
agitated by storms, the winds shifting from every quarter, and fleets 
approaching in which I know not where to look for my friends or my 
enemies, surely it is only the part of prudence to remain at anchor in 
a secure harbour, till I see more plainly the course I have to steer, and 
have some assurance that by putting to sea I may not promote the 
objects of those whose views are very different from mine.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 378.) 


Within a few months the tempest foreseen by the 
princess broke. The death of George IV., by whom Lord 
Grey conceived himself to be ‘proscribed,’ removed, in 
June 1830, one obstacle to his return to public life; and 
happening when it did, it was, as he remarks, a fortunate 
event, for the influence of the king would have been a 
serious difficulty in the midst of European revolutions, and 
on the eve of Reform. The French Revolution of July gave 
a galvanic shock to the hesitating policy of Lord Grey. 
From that moment the great Whig statesman resumes the 
bold and manly language of his earlier years. He moved an 
amendment to the Address, in answer to the Message of 
William IV. on his accession to the throne, declaring that 
‘this Administration was not capable of conducting the 
‘government with advantage to the country,’ and he was 
‘supported by the favourable disposition of all the parties 
‘not connected with the Government.’ There was, however, 
some rumour of an attempt to conciliate him during the 
recess, and he had put himself in a position ‘in which 
‘it would be impossible to make him anything less than 
‘a fair offer.’ But the Revolution of July rekindled all his 
liberal sympathies and immensely strengthened his position. 
He declared that the people of Paris had shown no less 
moderation than courage, and were entitled to the thanks 
and admiration of every one ‘who feels that they have not 
‘only preserved the liberty of France, but have prevented 
‘the destruction of that of every country in Europe.’ It 
may readily be supposed that this great event did not meet 
with a similar recognition from Princess Lieven or the 
Russian Government. ‘ What dreadful news from France!’ 
she exclaims— 


‘What dreadful news from France! The character of the situation 
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is entirely changed by all we now hear. A legal resistance to the 
decrees of the king was what might have been expected; but acts of 
violence such as have taken place make the case very different. If a 
Republican form of government is to be the end of all this, one cannot 
but fear lest it should become once again a Republic with aggressive 
tendencies. What power in Europe may then not be forced anew to 
take up arms? I have but one opinion on this subject: everything 
that leads to an apprehension of encroachment on neighbouring States 
calls for measures of precaution ; and if any such encroachment take 
place—then war. In the case, however, of no such aggression hap- 
pening, and, above all, if the Government, whatever it may be, which 
is established in France, begins by satisfying Europe through a posi- 
tive declaration on this point, then no one will have the right to inter- 
fere with her. But how can one hope for wisdom in the midst of the 
convulsions now agitating France? And all this for a man like 
Polignac!’ (Vol. ii. p. 34.) 


She admits, however, that if France gives some guarantee 
for the tranquillity of the country, and dismisses all question 
of conquests and meddling with other nations—‘in one 
‘word, if she does not seek to revolutionise foreign govern- 
‘ments’—then ‘the late events in France will have been 
‘ productive of all that is good and salutary.’ She therefore 
concurred in the opinion of Lord Grey that the Government 
of the Duke of Orleans should be at once cordially and 
frankly acknowledged, and she adds (with truth) that the 
‘ Duke of Wellington is too large-minded not to feel the truth 
‘of this.’ But this was written before she knew the 
opinion entertained by the Russian Court. Nicholas was 
precisely a sovereign ‘ bigoted to legitimacy and absolute 
‘power,’ who did not ‘view the proceedings of the French 
‘with unqualified satisfaction.’ He reluctantly consented 
to open the Russian ports to the tricolour flag, and he 
couched his recognition of the King of the French in 
language so ungracious and insulting, that it led to the 
withdrawal of the embassies, respectively, for many years. 
The occurrence of the Belgian Revolution and the Polish 
insurrection, which followed that of France, did of course 
increase the difficulty of maintaining peace, and it must ever 
be remembered to the honour of King Louis Philippe that it 
it was due to his firmness and wisdom that this result was 
obtained, in defiance of a furious opposition clamouring for 
the annexation of Belgium and the liberation of Poland. As 
to the former question, the Northern Courts were in favour 
of the transfer of the Belgian provinces to the Prince of 
Orange, a measure which Lord Grey would have approved, 
but which soon proved to be impracticable. The course of 
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events proceeded rapidly. The King of Holland appealed to 
a conference of the Powers to support the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Vienna; and in that conference the two great 
parties that divided Europe stood face to face—on the one 
side the absolutist governments, and on the other the liberal 
cabinets of England and France. For while these events 
were taking place on the Continent, another revolution not 
less important, though pacific, had been accomplished in 
these islands. The Tory party was absolutely defeated in 
the first Parliament of William IV., and before the end of 
the year Lord Grey became the chief of a powerful Whig 
cabinet, and was at the head of affairs. 

This correspondence relates almost exclusively to foreign 
politics, and throws no light at all on the state of our 
domestic affairs. Princess Lieven, in spite of her long resi- 
dence amongst us, appears to have been profoundly ignorant 
of them. She lived entirely in the dipiomatic atmosphere of 
the Court. In the autumn of 1829, when the distress and 
agitation of the country were so extreme that they were 
noticed in the speech from the throne, and the provinces 
were harried by burnings and riots, she was unconscious of 
the fact, and naively remarks, ‘Is it possible there should be 
‘distress in a country where I see so much wealth and 
‘luxury?’ Lord Grey carefully avoids giving her any in- 
formation on the subject, for he more than once expresses 
his anxious desire that she should not be supposed to 
meddle in the slightest degree in matters that concern no 
foreign minister. The princess seems, indeed, to have had 
no conception of the prodigious events which were passing 
before her eyes in England, and this correspondence with the 
Prime Minister throws no light upon them. A singular in- 
stance of this ignorance may be quoted. The Tories dined 
with her in February 1831, and predicted with confidence 
the failure of the question of Reform, whereupon her heart 
fails her, and she modestly suggests that events now taking 
place in France ‘ might justify a delay in making public the 
‘measure of Reform in all its details.’ To which remark 
Lord Grey replies briefly, but peremptorily, ‘There is no 
‘ retreat left on the question of Reform. We have passed 
‘the Rubicon and must go on.’ We have observed this 
guarded ignorance to be a tradition of Russian diplomacy. 
Her agents run in blinkers. Baron Brunnow, who lived 
here for thirteen years, knew absolutely nothing of the spirit 
of the people and the country, and was taken by sur- 
prise by the Crimean War. Doubtless Princess Lieven was 
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equally amazed by the establishment of an effective alliance 
between England and France, based on Liberal principles, 
and still more affected by the enthusiastic sympathy felt 
in this country for the cause of Poland. 

The Polish insurrection was, no doubt, an event more 
directly interesting to the princess, and she was bound by 
her position, her intimate relations with her imperial 
master, and her own political views, to condemn in strong 
language the popular rising of a persecuted nation against 
a Russian oppressor. But she looked more to results than 
to causes, especially when her own feelings were excited. 
She could foresee the consequences of a Polignac ministry 
in France and the breach of the French charter, but she 
failed to perceive, or perhaps to know, that the Pelish 
outbreak was the result of the detestable government 
which had been established in Warsaw since the accession 
of Nicholas, the breach of all the liberal concessions made 
to the Poles by Alexander I., and the powers assigned in 
Warsaw to Constantine, a prince whose character and 
misdeeds were such as to have excluded him from the 
succession to the imperial throne. She imagined that 
‘there was but little real enthusiasm in this insurrection,’ 
and that it would speedily be put down by force of arms if 
the Poles did not submit, and assured Lord Grey that 
‘her emperor would only do what was wise and just.’ Every 
one of these previsions was false. ‘The Polish nation rose 
and fought with a gallantry worthy of its ancient renown ; 
the contest was extremely formidable, the Russian troops 
having been more than once defeated in the field, and it 
was brought to a close by the connivance of Prussia; lastly, 
the vindictive and barbarous conduct of Nicholas to the 
Poles after the war stamped him as a tyrant. It is, there- 


fore, with peculiar pleasure that we read the wise and - 


dignified letter which Lord Grey addressed to the princess 
in January 1831, at the outset of the struggle :— 


‘You will not suspect me of any inclination to interfere improperly 
in the affairs of another country, and particularly of yours. In look- 
ing back at the whole history of the events which have led to the 
destruction of the independence and to the partition of Poland, what- 
ever one may feel for that unhappy people, as a Government we can 
only look at what has now happened as a revolt of subjects against a 
sovereign, with whose right of enforcing submission it is not for us to 
interfere. On this principle I have acted, and have declined any com- 
munication with persons who might be considered as coming here in 
the character of deputies from the insurgents. But it is impossible 
not to look forward to the consequences of the present state of affairs ; 
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and I cannot help repeating, as a sincere friend to Russia and to the 
peace of Europe, my anxious wish that means should be found of ter- 
minating these unhappy occurrences in such a manner as to prevent 
the excitement of the general feeling of Europe against you. I state 
this only as a wish, an anxious wish, and not as claiming the slightest 
right to suggest, except in the tone of the most friendly advice, any- 
thing that might be inconsistent with the respect which I owe to the 
character and independence of a friendly Power. Above all, let me 
earnestly entreat you to suggest in time, how dangerous it might be, 
in the event of a prompt repression of the insurrection in Poland, to 
incorporate that kingdom with Russia. This would be inconsistent 
with the Treaty of Vienna. An apprehension of such an intention 
had, even in the time of Castlereagh, very nearly produced a war; and 
if such an attempt should be made, you would give a pretence to 
France, and I fear to more than France, to declare directly against you. 
There is only one other consideration that I would add in support of 
what I have already said—the danger of a protracted contest. This 
you think improbable, but it is not impossible. If this should happen, 
can you doubt that the sympathies of all Europe would be as strongly 
excited as in the case of Greece, or that there would be found a very 
strong and general disposition to act upon the precedent which you 
have set there ? 

‘You may not, perhaps, be pleased with the sentiments which 1 have 
ventured to express. I hardly know myself how I have been led to 
state them. But you cannot doubt these, proceeding from a person 
whose feelings, both personal and public, are entirely on the side of the 
most friendly union between your Government and ours.’ (Vol. ii, 


pp. 147-149.) 


Lord Grey’s consideration for the Poles did not end here. 
Later in the year he did frequently receive Count Walewski ; 
we ourselves have seen a card of invitation to Lady Grey’s 
parties on the count’s table: and he received the venerable 
Polish poet Niemcewicz, whom he had known when he was 
in England with Kosciusko. Before the end of the year 

_ the revolutionary party got the upper hand in Warsaw, and 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, who had been till then at the 
head of the Provisional Government, was compelled to quit 
the country and to repair to England. Lord Grey, without 
hesitation, invited him to dinner, and this incident gave 
rise to the most intemperate letter from the Princess which 
is to be found in this correspondence, and to one of the most 
indiscreet remonstrances ever officially made by an ambas- 
sador in this country. Prince Lieven actually requested an 
interview with Lord Palmerston, to whom he desired to 
make some observations on this subject! The princess, 
more violent still, wrote to Lord Grey that ‘ this man, this 
‘ rebel, a state criminal convicted of high treason against 
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* his sovereign, meets with a most flattering and encouraging 
* reception from the head of the English Government. The 
‘reception you have given to Prince Czartoryski might 
‘ well be regarded as an insult by an ally such as Russia.’ 
It would be amusing to know the answer the prince got 
from Lord Palmerston to such observations. But Lord Grey 
was not less equal to the occasion :— 


‘ Dearest Princess,—I received your letter this morning. I will not 
say with surprise, because the account which I had received from 
Palmerston of his very extraordinary conversation with Prince Lieven 
had prepared me for it, but with deep regret. To anybody else my 
answer would have been short: that it neither became a foreign 
minister to offer, nor me to receive, such a communication. But to 
you I cannot write in a harsh and peremptory tone. 

‘I believe it is the first time that a foreign minister has ever assumed 
a right of questioning a member of the Government as to the persons 
he may invite to dinner; and the justice of such a pretension, you 
may be assured, I never will acknowledge. I must beg leave to 
remind you of the perfect fidelity with which this Government has 
discharged all the duties arising from its declared neutrality between 
the contending parties; and, secondly, from its friendly relations with 
Russia during the whole course of the conflict in Poland. I have per- 
sonally acted on this principle most carefully. I have avoided as much as 
possible all communication with the Polish agents in this country, and 
especially with Prince Czartoryski as long as he was a member of the 
Government, not having even acknowledged the receipt of any of the 
letters which he addressed to me. You know what the conduct ob- 
served by this Government, and chiefly by my advice, was upon the 
propositions made by France, leading to an interference; and after 
this experience, I think I might have been exempted from such a 
representation as Prince Lieven has thought himself justified in making 
to another member of the Government, and not to me, with respect to 
a matter which would‘ not have signified a rush, had he not by this 
proceeding raised it into importance. 

‘When Prince Czartoryski came to this country, I saw in him no 
longer a person in a situation of authority and opposing a friendly 
Government—though if I had, I do not know that it would have made 
it necessary for me not to show him a common civility— but an unfor- 
tunate refugee, deprived of all he had, without having done anything 
to lower his moral character in my estimation, and entitled, both as a 
person I had long known and on account of his misfortunes, to my 
personal kindness and attention. It was in this situation and under 
these circumstances that he applied to see me, and that I proposed to 
him to come to Sheen and to stay to dine on the same day on which 
Palmerston had been previously engaged to me. And this it is that 
is magnified into a hostile proceeding, the first that Russia has received 
from England during the long course of nineteen years!’ (Vol. ii. pp. 
312-314.) 
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They continued, with questionable taste, to argue the point, 
till the princess said ‘the least at fault ought to bring the 
* quarrel to a close.’ Her highness stood to her guns and 
avoided a rupture. But we doubt if the wound was ever 
entirely healed. Lord Palmerston, at any rate, was at that 
time much less favourable to the Russian alliance than 
Lord Grey. He was, in fact, engaged in transactions which 
might well be regarded as hostile to Russia, and he was not 
sorry when an opportunity occurred which enabled him, as 
he expressed it, ‘to take the Lievens down a peg.’ 

Within six months of the occurrence of these irritating 
incidents in London, Lord Durham was sent, in July 1832, 
on a special mission to St. Petersburg, more probably by 
the influence of Lord Grey, than to the liking of the Foreign 
Secretary. It was supposed that the object of this mission 
was to intercede for clemency in favour of the ‘ glorious and 
‘ deeply-outraged Poles’; but Mr. Le Strange informs us 
that the British Government sought by this means to induce 
Russia to join the Western Powers in compelling the King of 
Holland to settle the Belgian question. However this may 
be, the political results of the mission were null. Not so the 
effect on the relations of the czar and the ambassador. Lord 
Durham was received with the greatest cordiality and dis- 
tinction. The Emperor Nicholas was at Cronstadt to meet 
him, and received him privately at first on board the im- 
perial yacht ; then went himself on board the Talavera, and 
left nothing undone to show his marked consideration and 
goodwill to this country. It is clear that the real mark of 
these extraordinary attentions was Lord Grey himself, whose 
friendship the czar thought more important than the adverse 
movements of Lord Palmerston and Mr. -Urquhart. 

The princess writes :— 


‘ The same question continually recurs, “ Is Lord Grey satisfied ?”— 
for it is he whom we have always in mind in all we do to show con- 
sideration and friendship for his son and daughter.’ 


To this Lord Grey replies :— 

‘A thousand and thousand thanks, dearest princess, for your very 
kind note. I should indeed be most ungrateful if I could be insensible 
to the consideration for myself, and to the kindness and condescension 
which have marked the emperor’s reception of Lord Durham. 

‘Since I saw you, I have received letters both from him and from my 
daughter, down to the 29th ultimo, and they both speak in raptures of 
everything they have seen and met with. Lambton has conceived a 
great admiration of the emperor, from all his conversations with him, 
and speaks also with great satisfaction of his communications with 
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Count Nesselrode. He is sensible, as he ought to be, of the kindness 
he has received from everybody; but mentions particularly Generals 
Benkendorf and Czernicheff and Count Orloff, to whom, as well as to 
Count Nesselrode, I beg you will express how much I have felt their 
attentions,’ (Vol. ii. pp. 375-376.) 


The effects were not as great as Lord Grey supposed, and 
Lord Durliam’s head was turned by the court which had been 
paid to a greater man than himself. But at this very time 
the Foreign Office was working in an opposite direction. In 
November the princess threw out a hint that ‘ the emperor 
‘ would be really grateful to Lord Grey were he able to send 
‘Lord Heytesbury back as ambassador.’ She even asked 
Lord Grey to grant her this as a personal favour. Lord 
Heytesbury was an able diplomatist, who had already filled 
the post creditably. But this did not suit the views of Lord 
Palmerston. He was, of course, perfectly justified in declin- 
ing to send a particular envoy at the request of a foreign 
Power, though made indirectly. But whom did he select in 
Lord Heytesbury’s place? Certainly not a persona grata to 
the Russian Court. He appointed a man best known in the 
diplomatic service for his ardent sympathy with the Turks 
and the Poles—Sir Stratford Canning; a man of strong will 
and fiery temper, supposed to be personally hostile to the 
Emperor Nicholas, and certainly obnoxious to his Majesty; 
and this appointment was made without inquiry, and pub- 
lished at once in the ‘ London Gazette.’ Sir Stratford 
Canning would doubtless have performed his duties in St. 
Petersburg with ability, and we hope with temper; but the 
manner of his appointment, and his own antecedents, had in 
them much that bore the appearance of a deliberate insult, 
and this occurred within four months of the extremely cour- 
teous reception of Lord Durham. The motive of this strange 
appointment is not explained, for at the crisis which ensued 
after the defeat of the Turkish army by the Egyptian forces 
at Konieh, no man could have been more useful at Constan- 
tinople than Sir Stratford Canning, or more useless at St. 
Petersburg. But it seems that a resolution had been taken 
by the British Cabinet to reserve the embassy to the Porte 
for Lord Ponsonby, a near connexion of Lord Grey, who was 
accordingly sent there. 

We are not surprised that under the circumstances the 
emperor declined to receive Sir Stratford. The emperor 
said to Lord Heytesbury, ‘Stratford is a man who sees 
‘ treachery under every chair.’ It is practically a rule in 
diplomacy that a foreign envoy should be a man who 
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brings with him the friendly countenance of a friendly 
Power; and it is impossible that he should succeed in main- 
taining friendly relations if he is regarded with distrust or 
aversion. An official representation to this effect had been 
made by Prince Lieven to Lord Palmerston ; but the appoint- 
ment was already made and gazetted, and to cancel it was to 
place a stigma on Sir Stratford Canning, who was himself 
extremely annoyed by the refusal to receive him. The question 
came before the Cabinet. Lord Grey supported Lord Palmer- 
ston in his decision, which was vehemently opposed by 
Lord Durham, whoshortly afterwards resigned the Privy Seal 
and quitted the ministry. Canning, oddly enough, was 
sent on a mission to Madrid, with the title of ‘ His Majesty’s 
‘ Ambassador to the Emperor of all the Russias’; but the 
Russian embassy was at an end, and he resented the affront 
to the last day of his life. There is something wanting with 
reference to this transaction in these letters, for the princess 
refers to a ‘promise’ of Lord Grey’s; but what the promise 
was does not appear, nor how he was released from it. 
Mr. Greville gives a fuller account of this transaction in his 
Journals at the date of February 16, 1833, which he had 
from the princess herself. She assured him that both Lord 
Grey and Lord Palmerston had promised her that Lord 
Heytesbury should stay at St. Petersburg; but Lord 
Heytesbury, who was a Tory, could not and would not 
retain office under a Whig government: and it seems 
that Lord Palmerston afterwards changed his mind, being 
provoked with her interference, and especially by her appeal- 
ing to Grey against a Foreign Office appointment. The 
princess certainly did not manage the affair with her 
usual discretion. The result was that no British ambassador 
was sent to Russia for several years; and they were years of 
no ordinary importance, for Russia proceeded to act alone in 
the East as we acted in the West, and the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, which was signed in July 1833, was in some 
measure the counterstroke of the siege of Antwerp and the 
French alliance. The British embassy remained vacant, 
and the Emperor of Russia withdrew his envoy from London 
in the following year; from the occurrence of the Canning 
incident it became evident that the mission of Prince and 
Princess Lieven was drawing toaclose, It terminated in 
August 1834, curiously enough exactly at the time when 
Lord Grey withdrew from the leadership of the Whig party 
and the Government. 

Madame de Lieven undoubtedly left England with regret. 
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She had spent here the most brilliant years of her life, and 
although she was devoted to the imperial family and the 
political interests of Russia, she abhorred that country as 
a residence, and speedily obtained leave to reside in Paris. 
She was, in fact, no Muscovite. In religion she was a 
Lutheran. By birth she belonged to those Baltic Provinces 
which have given to Russia, in former reigns, her most 
eminent statesmen—the Benkendorfs, the Nesselrodes, the 
Brunnows, the Lievens. She resented any encroachments 
on the rights and privileges of her native province, such 
as have been of late disastrously renewed; and we have 
heard her exclaim on such an occasion, with more faith than 
truth, ‘Cela n’est pas Russe,’ for she believed in her 
emperor. 

Lord Grey expressed surprise as well as regret at the 
change in the Russian mission, which, however, he might 
have anticipated, as he sent no ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg; and he adds that ‘our political relations have not 
‘been so comfortable as I could wish.’ But his personal 
regard for his accomplished correspondent remained un- 
diminished, and the idea of parting with her ‘ occasions 
‘a pang which he had not power sufticiently to express.’ 
The correspondence, however, was not interrupted. It 
continued from 1834 to 1841, and Mr. Le Strange informs 
us that a third volume, now ready for the press, will com- 
plete this work. Barring the hyperbolical language in 
which these letters speak of the common events of life, and of 
the mutual attachment of the writers, which meant no more 
than a confidential intimacy, there is much that will be 
read with interest in these volumes. They would have 
gained in value by a good deal more compression and 
abridgement; but we live in an age of expansion, and they 
will not only be read with interest by the survivors of a 
former generation, but they will remain as a permanent 
record of two remarkable personages who played a consider- 
able part in the course of events some sixty years ago. 
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a is just half a century since, in the pages of this Journal, 

Macaulay wrote his great essay upon the Papacy. The 
moment of the appearance of that remarkable contribution 
to ecclesiastical history gives to it now a peculiar value, 
The year 1840 stands halfway between the French Revolu- 
tion and the present day, but the changes which have taken 
place in the world since the commencement of the Victorian 
era have brought with them greater and swifter altera- 
tions in the political status of the Church and in its rela- 
tions with the peoples of the earth than have occurred not 
only in the previous half-century, but probably in all the 
previous ages since the foundation of Christianity. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to describe the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church among the nations 
fifty years ago. Suffice it to say that in Italy Italian 
unity was as yet an idle dream; Garibaldi was at Monte- 
video nourishing greater griefs against Charles Albert of 
Piedmont than against Gregory XVI., who then sat on 
the Papal throne. Pius IX. was a novice in the Sacred 
College, created that year Cardinal Archbishop of Imola; 
the flight to Gaeta and the siege of Rome were yet to 
come. In England eleven years had elapsed since Catholic 
Emancipation ; eleven were to follow before a recrudescence 
of anti-Papal feeling took shape in the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. The Oxford movement had begun, but Tract 
XC. had not yet shaken the Establishment. Six years 
later an event was to take place in the Sister Kingdom of 
deeper effect on the destiny of the Roman Church than 
the schemes of legislators or the dialectics of theologians, 
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when the Irish famine drove across the Atlantic almost 
a nation of emigrants, carrying with them their ancient 
faith. 

It is evident, therefore, that, when Macaulay wrote that 
the Church’s ‘acquisitions in the New World have more 
‘than compensated for what she has lost in the Old,’ he 
could not have anticipated what was about to happen. The 
illustrious reviewer displayed his foresight when, proceeding 
to describe how ‘her spiritual ascendency extends over 
‘the vast countries which lie between the plains of the 
‘ Missouri and Cape Horn,’ he prophesied that those coun- 
tries might a century thence contain a population equal to 
that which then inhabited Europe; but his coupling of 
South with North America, taken together with his men- 
tion of the Missouri Valley (at that time the remotest 
boundary of civilisation), shows that he expected the 
growth of Roman Catholicism in the Northern Continent 
to proceed from the settlements of the French and Spanish 
races from St. Louis to Natchez and New Orleans. Yet 
even then the Roman hierarchy in the United States, 
which has just celebrated its centenary, had already reached 
its jubilee. It is the policy of the Roman Catholic Church 
to leave nothing to chance. Her claims to Divine insti- 
tution have never interfered with the perfection of human 
organisation. A stream of migration from Europe to 
America had been steadily progressing as the years went 
by, and as the Church gradually grew in prosperity, so 
her machinery was strengthened and elaborated. The 
Irish famine occurred just at the moment when improved 
means of communication were on the eve of revolutionising 
the world, and with the immigration from Ireland came 
by degrees a population only less vast from Germany. 
Teuton, no less than Celt, if born in the Roman Church, 
found raised for him, in the land where he and his children 
were destined to lose all characteristics of race and 
nationality, the altars at which he might worship with 
unchanging and familiar rite in the faith of his fathers. 

We propose to trace the growth of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, briefly describing how, from 
a small and quasi-aristocratic sect in a small corner of 
the British colonies and from a missionary propaganda 
among the Indian tribes in other portions of the territory 
now under the American flag, it has grown into one of 
the most powerful and most democratic religious com- 
munities which the world has ever seen, and one which is 
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fated to leave a lasting mark on the history of Christen- 
dom. It is not our purpose to recount the romantic story 
of missionary enterprise and martyrdom among the native 
races, nor to relate the narrative of the French Canadian 
settlement which has preserved to this day on British soil 
the tradition of the ancient régime of Catholic France— 
picturesque subjects which have found a worthy historian 
in Parkman, whose glowing pages save his country from the 
reproach that literature is dead in the United States. 

That the first discovery of the American Continent was 
made by Catholic adventurers—from Cabot and Columbus to 
Cartier—and possession proclaimed in the name of Catholic 
monarchs before the sires of the Pilgrim Fathers were 
born is common knowledge. It is a matter of uncertainty 
to identify the spot on the territory now included in the 
United States where the sacraments of the Church were first 
administered, and it is not for us to decide whether Ponce de 
Leon’s followers first said Mass on the shores of Florida or 
whether it was first celebrated under the flag of France on 
an island off the coast of Maine thenceforth known as Sainte 
Croix. It was not, however, on French or on Spanish soil 
that the foundations of the English-speaking Catholic 
Church in America were laid, but in a British settlement 
lying halfway between Maine and Florida, when, in 1634, 
Leonard Calvert, by right of the charter granted to his 
father, Lord Baltimore, sailed up the Potomac and name 
the colony Maryland in honour of King Charles’s Catholic 
queen. 

We have before us two volumes which contain substantial 
groundwork for a history of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States. One of them—the ‘ Life and Times of Arch- 
‘bishop Carroll, by Mr. John Gilmary Shea—admirably 
carries out the promise of its title-page, which describes the 
work as embracing the history of the Catholic Church in 
the United States from 1735 to 1815, the span of life of 
the remarkable personage who was the first bishop of the 
American hierarchy. As we have little but praise to 
bestow upon this valuable contribution to national and 
ecclesiastical history, we may be permitted to express our 
candid opinion upon the other, seeing that half the author- 
ship of the ‘ History of the Catholic Church in the United 
‘ States’ is ascribed to Mr. Shea. It is possible that he may 
have supplied some of the material used in the volume; it 
is difficult to believe that so learned and conscientious a 
writer can have had any share in the compilation of this 
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ill-printed, ill-arranged, ill-written book. Hidden among 
pages of trivial narrative related in pitiable English, 
there are to be found the undoubted results of labour 
and research, but their discovery is a painful task. The 
authors’ style may be judged from their use of the word 
‘ deformer’ as a humorous method of spelling ‘ reformer,’ or 
from their italicising a Congressman’s prefix of ‘ Honour- 
‘ able’ when they wish in sarcasm to show their disapproval 
of his conduct. If the work is intended to rank as a serious 
history, the introduction of this kind of thing is an affront 
to the intelligent public of America; if it is intended as a 
popular manual, we would point out that writers on great 
subjects are in duty bound to endeavour to raise the tone 
of the audience they address. Considerable space is devoted 
to an exposure of slanderous libels uttered by worthless 
enemies of the Church, but we doubt if the bitterest 
Orangeman in the Union ever published worse libels than 
the portraits whi¢h in this volume are made to represent 
certain venerable prelates. In the United States, of all 
countries in the world, there is no excuse for adorning the 
cheapest of editions with gross illustrations. Mr. Shea’s 
Life of the Archbishop, which is, however, a comparatively 
costly work, is illustrated with remarkable skill, and the 
pictures and facsimiles which accompany the letterpress are 
in many instances of high interest. 

Before the Revolution, in only two of the colonies of 
Great Britain now included in the United States was the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion permitted—in the 
feudal settlements of Maryland and Pennsylvania. The first 
Lord Baltimore, towards the end of the reign of James I., 
had, on abjuring Protestantism, given up his offices under 
the Crown and accepted a grant of territory in Newfoundland. 
After his efforts to settle that portion of the island known 
as Avalon, he migrated to Virginia, where he found a 
difficulty in the oath of the king’s supremacy which was 
required of settlers in that loyal colony. 


‘Then it was that Lord Baltimore solicited a charter which would 
permit the Catholics to practise their worship undisturbed in one spot 
on the shores of America. His request was granted and Maryland 
was ceded to him, subject only to the yearly homage of two Indian 
arrows, and the payment into the royal exchequer of one-fifth of the 
gold and silver drawn from the mines. Lord Baltimore died in 1632, 
at the very moment when this charter was issuing. Ilis eldest son, 
Cecil Calvert, inherited his rights, but he had not the energy to direct 
the expedition in person, and to Leonard Calvert, second son of 
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George, Lord Baltimore, is due the honour of having founded Mary- 
land,’ 


It was on the Feast of the Annunciation 1634 that 
two little vessels, the ‘Ark’ and the ‘ Dove,’ sailed up the 


noble estuary of the Potomac, familiar to many English - 


travellers who have gazed upon the wooded landscape 
stretching over the States of Virginia and Maryland from 
the summit of the lofty obelisk which is reared behind 
the White House, or who have gone down-stream from 
Washington on a pilgrimage to Mount Vernon, the home 
of the hero of American Independence. Two hundred 
families were on board, most of them Catholic refugees 
from the penal laws of the old country, and, when they 
landed, their first act among the trees on the riverside was 
to hear Mass said and the Litany of the Cross by Father 
White, one of those restless, energetic English Jesuits of 
Continental training who played a most active part in the 
history of England till the last struggle was ended for the 
Stuart dynasty. Lord Baltimore had entrusted the charge 
of his Maryland settlers to this zealous priest and to another 
member of the Order, about whose name there is some 
uncertainty, as those were the days, which were to continue 
for many a year, when a succession of names and a series 
of disguises were of necessity part of the parapherna of 
every Jesuit father. We shall soon see the great share 
which members of the Society of Jesus had in establishing 
and strengthening the Catholic faith in the American Re- 
public a century and a half later. 

The Catholic founders of Maryland openly proclaimed the 
liberty of Christian worship in the colony at a time when 
the Roman Catholic religion was rigorously repressed by 
every Protestant government in Europe, and by all the 
other English colonies in America, for Pennsylvania was not 
founded until nearly half a century later. The great Pro- 
testant historian of the United States, Mr. Bancroft, bears 
testimony to this magnanimous policy where he describes 
how ‘ the Catholics took quiet possession, and religious liberty 
* obtained a home—its only home in the wide world—at the 
‘humble village which bore the name of St. Mary’s.... 
‘The Roman Catholics who were oppressed by the laws of 
‘ England were sure to find a peaceful asylum in the quiet 
‘harbours of the Chesapeake, and there, too, Protestants 
‘ were sheltered against Protestant intolerance.’ * 








* Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States,’ vol. i. c. vii. 
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The authors of ‘The Catholic Church in the United 
‘ States ’ refuse to give to the Calverts and their followers 
any credit for their principles of toleration :— 


‘To gain entrance to Lord Baltimore’s vast domains it was necessary 
.to believe in the divinity of Christ; but if, even with this restriction, 
the conduct of the founders of Maryland is the object of so much 
eulogy in America, we must claim our right to hesitate in joining in it. 
. . » When a State has the happiness of possessing unity of religion, 
and that religion the truth, we cannot conceive how the government 
can facilitate the division of creeds. Lord Baltimore had seen too well 
how the English Catholics were crushed by the Protestants as soon as 
they were the strongest and most numerous; he should have foreseen 
that it would be so in Marylend, so that the English Catholics, instead 
of finding liberty in America, only changed their bondage. Instead, 
then, of admiring the liberality of Lord Baltimore, we prefer to believe 
that he obtained his charter from Charles I. only on the formal con- 
dition of admitting Protestants on an equal footing with Catholics.’ 


It is difficult to conceive that these words were written in the 
United States of America, by American citizens, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It is fortunate for Catho- 
licism that the sagacious chiefs of the American hierarchy 
have not shared this regret that the Roman Catholic Church 
was not established in perpetuity as a local sect, instead of 
having become, by their wise policy, working freely in a free 
country, the most powerful religious community in one of 
the most prosperous nations of the world. Supposing that the 
founders of the Republic had favoured this idea of local sec- 
tarianism and that America had become a nation notwith- 
standing, would these historians, for the sake of preserving 
Catholic uniformity in Maryland, willingly submit to arrest 
on crossing the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry because the State 
of Virginia required subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles? 
Would they like to read in the Philadelphia ‘ Ledger’ how a 
Quaker and his wife from Pennsylvania had been hanged by 
the Independents on Boston Common as the penalty of a 
little tour in Massachusetts, which Puritan state, under the 
policy they decry, now contains nearly three-quarters of a 
million of Catholics? Would they consider it agreeable 
for the summer crowds which throng the Newport beach to 
be forcibly baptised by immersion, according to the Rhode 
Island creed ? 

It is the great glory of the Catholic Church in the United 
States that it has never been a persecuting body, and those 
blind guides who regret that in her early days she did not vie 
with the colonising Protestant sects in their intolerance must 
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be Catholics of that retrograde type of mind who in Conti- 
nental Europe have made Roman Catholicism synonymous 
with reaction, against the spirit of which the enlightened 
Cardinal now at the head of the American hierarchy has 
waged at least one bold and successful fight. These regretful 
admirers of an intolerant exclusiveness justify their senti- 
ments by the sufferings undergone by the Maryland Catholics 
in. consequence of Lord Baltimore’s liberal policy, but we 
believe that the present position in Christendom of the 
Catholic Church in America is in no small measure due to 
the generous tradition of its earliest home in Maryland, ‘ the 
‘cradle of civil and religious liberty,’ and also that the 
harsh discipline of a century produced a sturdier race of 
faithful sons to uphold the Church in the young republic. 

‘Maryland was the abode of happiness and liberty,’ says 
the venerable Bancroft; ‘ conscience was without restraint. 
‘A mild and liberal proprietary conceded every measure 
‘ which the welfare of the colony required: domestic union, 
‘increasing immigration, a productive commerce, a fertile 
* soil which heaven had richly favoured with rivers and deep 
‘ bays, united to perfect the scene of colonial felicity.’* In 
order to further the interests of this settlement Lord Balti- 
more even urged Puritans of Massachusetts to migrate to 
Maryland, offering them lands, privileges, and religious 
freedom. There, in 1649, the Catholic majority of the 
General Assembly of the colony passed the famous ‘ Act 
‘concerning Religion,’ which Cardinal Gibbons, in contrast 
to our quoted utterance of his timorous fellow-citizens of the 
laity, describes as a ‘noble statute,’ and one ‘which will 
‘reflect unfading glory on that State as long as liberty is 
‘ cherished in the hearts of men.’ + It runs:— 


‘Whereas the enforcing of conscience in matters of religion hath 
frequently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in those common- 
wealths where it has been practised, and for the more quiet and 
peaceable government of this province, and the better to preserve 
mutual love and unity amongst the inhabitants, no person whatsoever 
within this province professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall be 
anyways troubled or molested for his religion, nor in the free exercise 
thereof, nor anyways compelled to the belief or exercise of any other 
religion against his consent.’ 


If the grim and narrow religious tests of the New England 
governments be compared with the Maryland profession of 








* Bancroft’s ‘History of the United States,’ vol i. ¢. vii. 
t+ Faith of our Fathers, c. xvii. 
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Christianity, it will not be a matter of wonder that the 
Protestant historian we have quoted, himself a New 
Englander, declared that here ‘Conscience was without 
‘ restraint.’ 

The same eminent writer proceeds to describe how the 
disfranchised friends of prelacy from Massachusetts, and 
the Puritans from Virginia, were welcomed to equal liberty 
of conscience and political rights in Roman Catholic Mary- 
land, and he tells the shameful story how, five years later, 
when the Puritans gained the ascendency in the colony, 
they had neither the gratitude to respect the rights of the 
government by which they had been hospitably received, 
nor the magnanimity to continue the toleration which alone 
had enabled them to reside in Maryland. It was now the 
turn of the Puritan majority to pass ‘an Act concerning 
‘ religion,’ which forbade liberty of conscience to be extended 
to ‘ Popery, prelacy, or licentiousness of opinion.’ 

Nearly forty years later this contraband ‘ prelacy ’ became 
predominant, and in 1692 the Assembly established the 
Anglican Church in Maryland, erecting parishes throughout 
the colony, and levying a tax on all citizens for the support 
of the clergy; and in 1704 was passed ‘an Act to prevent 
the increase of Popery in the province,’ which inter aiia 
enabled a child born of Catholic parents, on becoming a 
Protestant, to exact from its father in his lifetime the share 
of his property which would otherwise devolve upon it after his 
death. Roman Catholics henceforward for seventy years 
were only permitted to hear Mass in their own families 
within their own grounds. Subsequently the Assembly 
voted that Papists should pay double the tax levied upon 
Protestants, and oppression became so burdensome that 
Daniel Carroll, the father of the first American bishop, 
sailed to France to negotiate with Louis XV. the emigration 
of the Maryland Catholics to Louisiana, but the Most 
Christian king declined the offer, having no ambition 
concerning his Mississippi domains, soon to be ceded to 
Spain. 

‘We must not pause to describe the small accession to the 
Catholic community by the arrival of a small band of 
Acadians after the deportation from Nova Scotia in 1755 of 
the French peasant community, an episode which has been 
related with such picturesque pathos by Longfellow in 
‘ Evangeline,’ that the equally distinguished son of Harvard, 
Parkman, has suggested that the poet’s fancy mistook 
Acadia for Arcadia. Nor can we dwell upon the domestic 
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life of the Marylanders, which, by reason of the manorial 
system established by the Calverts, was quasi-aristocratic in 
its character, and into which the penal laws had introduced 
conditions not unlike those to which the Catholic gentry in 
England submitted during the eighteenth century. 

The neighbouring colony of Pennsylvania, which, like 
Maryland, was founded on a feudal basis, was the only other 
British settlement in which the Roman Catholic religion was 
tolerated before the Revolution. William Penn, in establish- 
ing his magnanimous code, not only acted according to the 
tolerant principles of the Society of Friends, but he was also 
desirous to adopt a policy acceptable to King James IL, 
whose favour he enjoyed, and, the City of Brotherly Love 
having been laid out in 1683, we find that as early as 1686 
the offices of the Church were celebrated in a wooden 
building which stood on the site of what is now Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. The German immigration to America 
is often spoken of as if it were entirely a phenomenon of this 
century, yet in 1757 the German Catholics in Philadelphia 
outnumbered those who spoke English. Aremarkable relic 
of this period and region is a manuscript missal in duplicate, 
written in characters clearer than print by the Jesuit Father 
Schneider, who was too poor to buy mass-books from Europe, 
and the distance between his mission stations was so great 
that he undertook the laborious task in order to lighten the 
load he had to carry as he tramped through the Delaware 
valley. At this time there were in Pennsylvania about 
3,000 ‘ customers,’ that is, adult Roman Catholic communi- 
eants, and in Maryland about 10,000. The non-com- 
municant Catholics under age are reckoned to have been 
about the same number in each colony. 

The settlement now known as the State of New York deserves 
a word of mention. When New Netherland was colonised 
the dominant party in Holland laid down in the charter that 
the Protestant religion as set forth by the Synod of Dort 
should be maintained by the Company. In 1664 New York 
was captured by the British, and having passed into the 
hands of James, Duke of York and Albany (after whom the 
capital and the commercial port are named), a Roman 
Catholic governor was sent out from England in 1683. 
Catholic influence in the colony seems to have been only 
transient, as before the end of the century ‘there were 
‘ only seven Papists—or, at most, seven Papist families—in 
‘ New York,’ and in 1700 a law was passed declaring Jesuits 
and Popish priests incendiaries and disturbers of the peace. 
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Thenceforward until the Revolution the history of the 
Catholic religion in New York is almost a blank. In 1741 
a curious incident occurred. The negro slaves, who were a 
sixth of the then population of 12,000, were accused of a 
conspiracy to burn the city and massacre the inhabitants. 
The Reverend John Ury was condemned, it is said unjustly, 
as one of the white leaders of the plot, and he was put to 
death chiefly on the ground that he was a Catholic priest, 
but to this day the doubt has never been cleared up whether 
he was a Roman ecclesiastic or a nonjuring Anglican 
divine. It is an interesting fact that eleven of the convicted 
negroes were burned at the stake, as it is the boast of the 
descendants of New England Puritans that in their neigh- 
bouring colonies, though death was the penalty for every 
form of heresy—from Quakerism to witchcraft—the cord 
was the invariable capital instrument, and a recent writer 
has been severely criticised in America for having asserted 
that the progeny of the Pilgrim Fathers burned their 
witches.* 

Of the vicissitudes of the missionaries of Rome among 
the Indians in the Puritan settlements it is not our purpose 
to speak, as in New England prior to the Revolution there 
was practically no Catholic population. Nor shall we at- 
tempt to describe the position of the Church in the French 
and Spanish territories which are now included in the 
United States, interesting as it would be to show how the 
colonists of France and Spain, to say nothing of the Minor- 
cans, Greeks, and Italians in Florida, helped to lay the 
foundations of the heterogeneous American nation. It may 
be mentioned that after the capitulation of Canada by 
France to Great Britain the free exercise of Catholic reli- 
gion, secured to the Canadians by the Treaty of Paris, was 
extended to the inhabitants of the simultaneously ceded 
region which now includes Northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin ; but these settlements, as well as 
those on the Mississippi, were retained under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Quebec. 

We have now approached the eve of the change of things, 
when America was about to become a nation. Forty years 
on from the Declaration of Independence the history of the 
Catholic Democracy of the United States, which commenced 
at that epoch, is identified with the life and office of the 
remarkable man who first among American citizens wore the 





* ‘Roman Catholicism in America.’ Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1889. 
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mitre, and for the better understanding of his work and 
influence we must go back for some years and away from 
the Western Hemisphere while we briefly trace his early 
vareer. 

John Carroll, the future Archbishop of Baltimore, was 
born in 1735 at Upper Marlborough, in the division of Mary- 
land known as Prince George’s County, the name of which 
marks the setting up of the Protestant succession in the old 
country. His birthplace, a modest log cottage, still stands 
about halfway between Washington and Chesapeake Bay. 
His father—Daniel Carroll—had early in the century, in 
spite of penal laws, migrated from Ireland to Maryland, where 
some of his kindred had already settled. At the age of 
twelve he was sent to a Jesuit college at Bohemia, established 
by the Society not far from the frontier of Pennsylvania, so 
that refuge might be easy in the tolerant Quaker province 
in case of interference by the Maryland officials, and one of 
his fellow pupils here was his kinsman, Charles Carroll, who 
became famous as a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
His stay at this missionary school was brief, as before his 
father’s death in 1750 we find him already a student in the 
great seminary of St. Omer. In spite of their disabilities, 
the English Catholic families had at this period an advantage 
over their countrymen of the same rank in that, instead of 
undergoing the somewhat rough and narrow training of the 
country-gentleman of the Walpole era, they were sent abroad, 
where, under the tuition of the most accomplished masters in 
Europe, they became conversant with the languages, the art, 
and the manners of the Continent. If the education of the 
Jesuits was polished and liberal as compared to that usually 
imparted to the untravelled Englishman, the contrast must 
have been prodigious between the young colonist so brought 
up and his neighbours who had led patriarchal lives of isola- 
tion in the American plantations. Had John Carroll returned 
to the old homestead as a brilliant layman he doubtless 
would have been numbered with the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion; but another destiny awaited him. 

In French Flanders he remained for eight years, spending 
the last two at Watten, a few miles from St. Omer, where 
was the novitiate of the English province of the Order. He 
had decided to enter the Society of Jesus, and after his 
period of discipline at Watten he was sent on to the Jesuit 
college at Liége to prepare for the priesthood. In 1759 he 
was ordained, and while preparing for his final vows he 
occupied at St. Omer, and again at Liége, a chair of philo- 
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sophy, and not till 1771 did he take the final vows of a 
professed father. 

The Jesuit society had fallen on troublous times, and it 
was in France, in 1762, that the first open attack was made 
on the Order. The college of St. Omer was consequently 
expelled from French territory and re-established at Bruges, 
on the invitation of the Austrian Government. While 
Father Carroll was reorganising the seminary, in 1771, he 
was selected by the superiors to make the tour of Europe with 
the son of Lord Stourton, and had they a more direct con- 
nection with our subject, we should be tempted to dwell on 
his letters, written from places which were soon to be the 
scene of the most momentous changes in the modern history 
of the world. At Rome, however, events were proceeding 
which gravely concerned the history of the Church in 
America, and the results of which to the present day are 
affecting one great Catholic community on the Western Con- 
tinent. The young Jesuit priest, when he arrived on the 
banks of the Tiber with his pupil, found his Order in the 
coldest shade of disfavour ; its coming overthrow was publicly 
discussed, and lampoons on the Society were openly sold in the 
streets of the Eternal City. His position must have been one 
of peculiar delicacy. The Roman priesthood in the British 
colonies was subject to the Vicariate-Apostolic of England, 
and the person at the Vatican who exercised a controlling 
influence in all ecclesiastical appointments in Great Britain 
and her dependencies was Henry Stuart, Cardinal York, the 
arch-adversary of the Jesuits. Father Carroll, moreover, 
was on terms of close intimacy with many of the English 
Catholic families of ancient lineage. The Stourtons, whose 
son he was educating, the Arundells of Wardour, whose 
friendship for him may have arisen from the tradition that, 
Lady Baltimore was a daughter of their house, and the Welds 
of Lulworth, under whose roof he was later to receive the 
highest commission of the Church, were Jacobites to a man. 
Cardinal York was then in the prime of life, and his active 
zeal against the Jesuits was the more redoubtable inasmuch 
as the Holy See recognised Charles Edward as King of Eng- 
land, though the story of Culloden was then a quarter of a 
century old. 

In 1773 Clement XIV. suppressed the Society of Jesus 
throughout the world by the famous brief ‘ Dominus ac 
‘ Redemptor noster,’ a document with which all Englishmen 
who take an interest in the British Empire ought to be 
familiar, seeing that its far-reaching effects gre still agitating 
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the Province of Quebec and the Dominion of Canada 
generally. Father Carroll repaired to Bruges, where he 
signed submission to the mandate when the commissaries 
of Maria Theresa came to take possession of the English 
college. The fathers were dispersed, their property seized, 
and John Carroll crossed over to England, where he retired 
to Wardour Castle, Lord Arundell, who was a count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, making a vain appeal to the Austrian 
Government. It was not, however, a time for dignified re- 
tirement. Events were taking place in America compared 
with which the dissolution of the Jesuits was insignificant, 
and in June 1774 Father Carroll, bearing faculties as a 
secular priest, landed at Richmond, Virginia, from a vessel 
which was one of the last that cleared from England before 
the Revolution. He had left his native land a child of 
twelve, and not until his fortieth year did he rest again 
beneath the roof of his widowed mother. 

At the end of the previous year Bishop Challoner, the 
Vicar-A postolic of the London district, had notified to ‘ Messrs. 
* the Missioners in Mariland and Pennsilvania,’ the dissolu- 
tion of the Society of Jesus, which had worked in the former 
province for a hundred and thirty-nine years, and it was on 
the eve of the Revolution that the Jesuit fathers accepted 
the brief and became secular priests. We have seen how the 
western territory, south of Canada, was made subject to the 
Bishop of Quebee under the Quebec Act, which declared 
the exercise of the Catholic faith in those regions free from 
the operation of the penal laws, and this enactment was con- 
sidered by the Protestant colonies as one of the last wrongs 
done to them by the British government. ‘We think,’ 
protested the Continental Congress of 1774, ¢ the legislature 
‘of Great Britain is not authorised to establish a religion 
‘ fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets.’ The address 
in which the passage occurs was the work of John Jay, after- 
wards American Minister in London, of whose interference 
on this occasion it has been said that ‘all Canada would 
‘ have been won but for the influence of John Jay’s bigoted 
‘ address to the people of England, in which the Canadians 
‘and their religion were assailed in the grossest terms.’ It 
appears certain that the Protestant demonstration at New 
York, after the Quebec Act, drove a colony of Roman 
Catholic Highlanders from the Mohawk valley into Canada, 
and the loyalty of the Canadian Catholics was so great to 
the government which protected them, that the same bishop 
who censured a French priest for admitting to the sacra- 
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ments Canadians serving in the American army, likewise 
reprimanded him for his courtesy in receiving at his house 
in Montreal the Rev. John Carroll. 

The leaders of the revolution soon recognised that this 
was not a moment for sectarian jealousy and division. 
Father Carroll’s journey to Canada was for the purpose of 
urging the Canadians to remain neutral, a mission which he 
undertook at the request of the Continental Congress, early 
in 1776, which in little more than a year had learned wisdom. 
The great leader, who had the chief individual share in 
making the United States a nation, had given religious 
intolerance a lesson three months previously. On arriving 
in camp before Boston, after Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
General Washington found preparations being made for the 
celebration of Gunpowder Plot—‘ Pope Day,’ as it was called 
in New England—and in Puritan Massachusetts the Virginian 
gentleman of Church of England tradition issued the fol- 
lowing order :— 

‘As the commander-in-chief has been apprised of a design formed 
for the observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning 
the effigy of the Pope, he cannot help expressing his surprise that there 
are officers and soldiers in this army so void of common sense as not to 
see the impropriety of the step at this juncture, when we are soliciting 
the friendship and alliance of the people of Canada . . . when to 
be insulting their religion is so monstrous as not to be suffered or 
excused,’ 


Neither the overtures of Washington nor any subsequent 
efforts diverted the allegiance of the Canadians, but mean- 
while the Roman Catholics in the revolted colonies were dis- 
playing active zeal for the revolution, and now circumstances 
arose which were destined to establish their Church in an im- 
pregnable position in the new nation. Early in the war it 
became evident that the ultimate success of the colonists 
depended on their receiving recognition from some great 
European power, and the colonies, which a quarter of a 
century before had given their sons and their treasure to 
wrest Canada from France, now turned to the French king 
to help them in denuding England of her transatlantic pos- 
sessions. French officers, like Lafayette, had already been 
leading the untrained levies of the Continental Congress, 
and at last Louis XVI. concluded a treaty of amity and com- 
merce with the United States, thus formally recognising the 
new republic as an independent nation. French fleets were 
soon seen in American waters, and a French army was 
welcomed on American soil, The missionaries of Rome had 
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been barely tolerated in the limited districts of the colonies 
where they had laboured; now came Catholic chaplains of 
the foreign legations, the first diplomatic circle in the United 
States being entirely Catholic, and naval and military 
almoners celebrating mass on the men-of-war and in the 
camps and cities. The alliance of the French with the 
colonial revolutionists, which was one of the abetting causes 
of the downfall of the royal dynasty and the despoiling of 
the Church in France, became on the continent they liberated 
the foundation of the fabric of American Catholicism which 
in a century has grown to be the strongest and the most 
solid in Christendom. 

Complete religious liberty in the emancipated States was 
not secured in a day, nor in a generation, but there was a 
general feeling that the Church to which Lafayette and 
Vaudreuil belonged was not only socially and politically 
reputable, but also not antagonistic to American freedom. 
At first only in Maryland and Pennsylvania where liberty of 
conscience as we have seen was traditional, in Delaware 
which is geographically a portion of Maryland, and in George 
Washington’s native Virginia, were all civil rights without 
distinction or diminution extended to Catholics. In Con- 
necticut and Georgia almost all restrictions were swept 
away. In Rhode Island the law denying toleration to 
Catholics was expunged from the statute book on the appear- 
ance of the French fleet off Newport. New Jersey made 
the profession of a Protestant faith the test of holding 
office. Massachusetts granted liberty of conscience, but 
permitted the support of Protestant worship out of the 
taxes. New York, in spite of the liberal efforts of Gouver- 
neur Morris and Philip Livingstone, imposed conditions 
which virtually excluded Catholics from the legislature. 
New Hampshire enacted that the members of its House of 
Representatives should be Protestants, a provision which, we 
believe, is still on the statute book; and the two Carolinas 
likewise imposed a Protestant test. Great as was the 
advantage given to Roman Catholicism by the Revolution 
and the French alliance, it is none the less certain that the 
faith which is now professed by the most powerful religious 
community in the Union had not a fair start with the creeds 
of other denominations at the birth of the new nation. 

The Tory party made great efforts to excite the old anti- 
Catholic prejudice against the American cause, and, because 
the French chaplains in New England were now permitted 
to celebrate Mass and to parade the streets in religious pro- 
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cessions, the United Empire Loyalists taunted the Puritans 
that, just as Popery was recognised in Canada, it was now as 
much established in their States as any other religion. On 
the other hand, the British government hoped to draw some 
of the Catholics in the revolted colonies into the military 
service of the king. It was accordingly proposed to raise a 
regiment of Roman Catholic volunteers, which, as no Papist 
could hold a commission in his Majesty’s forces, was 
officered by Protestants. The attempt was not very suc- 
cessful, and the ‘ Black-lists’ of Tory loyalists in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania are said to contain remarkably few Catholic 
names. The clergy showed unswerving fidelity to the revo- 
lution, the German priests, as well as those who were born 
in America, and even the small number of British birth who 
might easily have left the country by entering the English 
lines, clung to the cause of the colonists. Indeed, the United 
States owed the possession of the Far West in great measure 
to the good offices of a Catholic priest. The vast territory 
north-west of the Ohio, which was known as the Illinois 
country, was by the Quebec Act part of Canada. England 
had never recognised, nor did the Continental Congress 
recognise, the claims of any of the States to it, and it was 
reduced to the authority of the republic chiefly by the 
influence of Father Gibault, who had worked among the 
Indians for a dozen years, and who, strange to say, was a 
French Canadian by birth. 

By this time the first official recognition of the Catholic 
Church had been made by the American government. In 
July 1779 the French envoy, M. Gerard, issued an invitation 
to the president and members of the Continental Congress 
sitting at Philadelphia, as follows: ‘Monsieur, vous étes 
‘ prié de la part du Ministre Plénipotentiaire de France, 
‘ d’assister au Te Deum qu’il fera chanter dimanche 4 de 
‘ce mois 4 midi dans la chapelle catholique neuve pour 
* célébrer anniversaire de l’Indépendance des Etats-Unis de 
‘Amérique.’ Two years later the same minister invited 
Congress, the Supreme Executive Council, and the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania to hear another sermon from his chaplain, 
Pére Séraphin Bandol, who had preached on the former 
occasion, in thanksgiving for the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis and the British army to the combined forces of the 
United States and France at Yorktown. 

The close of the war marks an important period in the 
history of the Church in the United States. The old Vicar 
Apostolic of the London district had died early in 1781, and 
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his successor, Monsignor Talbot, was evidently, in spite of 
penal laws, first an Englishman and then a Catholic, as he 
declined all intercourse with a country which he considered 
in a state of rebellion, and declared he would exercise no 
jurisdiction in it. The clergy in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
who for the most part had been members of the recently 
suppressed Society of Jesus, had much diffidence in approach- 
ing the Holy See. At last, after the peace, Father Carroll 
and four of his colleagues, representing different districts, 
met at Whitemarsh and drew up a petition in the name of 
the ‘ missionary priests residing in the thirteen United 
‘ States of America,’ praying the Sovereign Pontiff to confirm 
as superior the Vicar-General, who had been appointed by 
Bishop Challoner, with powers to administer the sacrament 
of confirmation and to perform other essential functions. 
Dr. Carroll’s letter to the Propaganda, which accompanied 
the memorial, was the first of the series of statesmanlike 
documents which the leaders of the Church in America have 
from time to time addressed to the Vatican. ‘ You are not 
‘ ignorant,’ he writes, ‘that in these United States our reli- 
* gious system has undergone a revolution, if possible, more 
‘ extraordinary than our political one,’ and he sets forth 
with great skill how along with toleration of all Christian 
creeds there exists a strong jealousy of any semblance of 
foreign jurisdiction. While Father Carroll was pleading 
that the Church in America must be administered locally by 
Americans, his friend, Benjamin Franklin, the envoy of the 
republic at Versailles, was intriguing with the Nuncio for its 
subjection to the Gallican Church by the appointment of a 
superior nominated by the court of France, but his diplomacy 
was disavowed by Congress, and the Church in America just 
escaped being involved in the disaster of the French Revolu- 
tion. Finally, in June 1784, Father Carroll was appointed 
Prefect Apostolic in the United States, the name attached to 
the seal of the designatory decree being one which in another 
person has been distinguished in our generation, Cardinal 
Antonelli. Thus was established in national independence 
the American branch of the Catholic Church, but, though a 
term was put to English jurisdiction, it should be noted that 
the far north and north-west still remained within the diocese 
of Quebec, and the American territory near Louisiana which 
was now Spanish, was administered by the Bishop of Santiago 
de Cuba. 

Dr. Carroll’s utterances from the first days of the organisa- 
tion of the Church struck a keynote of liberality and fear- 
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lessness which is still heard in the voices of his successors. 
In his controversy with one Wharton, formerly a Jesuit of 
Maryland, he declares that ‘it never was our doctrine that 
‘salvation can be obtained only by those actually in the 
‘communion of the Church;’ and in a letter to an Irish 
Capuchin in connection with the controversy he writes 
with remarkable boldness upon the character of the late 
Pope Clement XIV.: ‘ You think I was mistaken in attri- 
‘ buting to him a time-serving policy. ... May God have 
‘ mercy on his soul! but whatever allowance charity may wish 
‘for him, the pen of impartial history will not join you in 
‘ attributing to his public conduct the virtue of benevolence ;’ 
and he adds that from his personal observation in Rome he 
considers that the Holy Father’s behaviour to the Jesuits was 
‘ irreconcilable even with common humanity and the plainest 
‘ principles of justice.’ Again, he expresses a wish that the 
liturgy might be said in English for the benefit of the poor 
people and negroes unable to read. Be it remembered that 
these were not the expressions of an ambitious separatist 
about to lead a schism, but were the sentiments of the 
devoted priest whose recent appointment as Superior of the 
Church in his native land was the first of a series of marks 
of supreme confidence conferred upon him by the Holy See. 

The Prefect Apostolic was not satisfied with his position 
of dependence on the Propaganda. ‘ We form,’ he writes, ‘ not 
‘a fluctuating body of labourers in Christ’s vineyard, but a 
‘permanent body of national clergy.’ He tells Cardinal 
Antonelli that the American people will not endure the 
interference of any foreign potentate, and that the Catholics 
must be permitted to nominate their own superior, subject 
of course to the pleasure of the Holy See. His ‘ Relation on 
‘ the State of Religion in the United States,’ which he drew 
up for the information of the Propaganda, is a most interest- 
ing document. Maryland contained about 16,000 Catholics, 
(of whom 3,000 were slaves, ‘ of African origin, called negroes’); 
Pennsylvania about 7,000, nearly all white. In Maryland, the 
heads of Catholic families were for the most part planters ; 
in the neighbouring State they were nearly all farmers, ex- 
cept the merchants and mechanics living in Philadelphia. 
In the other English-speaking localities the Catholics were 
scattered and destitute of all religious ministry, except in 
the State of New York, where there were about 1,500 of 
them. The city of New York was in reality then, what it 
now unduly assumes to be, the capital of the United States. 
It was the seat of Congress and the residence of the foreign 
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envoys. The first Catholic church in New York was built 
by the instrumentality of the French Consul-General, de 
Crévecceur, and the Spanish minister obtained leave to build 
a legation chapel, the chaplain of which, Father O’Connell, 
from the Dominican Hospital at Bilboa, was probably the 
first Irish priest to settle in the United States. 

We must pass over the incidents attending Dr. Carroll’s 
first ministry at Baltimore, the jealousies roused against the 
old members of the Jesuit order, the attempts to colonise the 
West, and the effects of immigration after the peace, which 
brought in large numbers of German Catholics. The letters 
of the Prefect Apostolic supply a vivid record of life in the 
early days of the young nation. The hardships of the clergy 
were severe, their isolation was intense ; how modest their 
stipends may be judged from that of their Superior, who 
received £210 a year. One privation of the priests, how- 
ever, which Dr. Carroll describes to Archbishop Troy of 
Dublin in an appeal for labourers, would not, it is to be 
feared, move to pity the heart of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster of the present day. ‘Hardships of every kind 
he says, ‘and particularly great scarcity of wine, must be 
‘borne with. Sobriety in drink is expected from clergymen 
‘to a great degree. That which in Europe would be esteemed 
‘no more than a cheerful enjoyment of a friendly company 
‘would be regarded here in our clergy as an unbecoming 
‘excess.’ 

It became more and more evident that the appointment of 
a bishop was of absolute necessity. Refractory priests, men 
of indocile mind, the offspring of times of revolution, who 
chafe under ecclesiastical discipline, took advantage of the 
fact that the Superior was a missionary functionary, subject 
to the Propaganda at Rome, and appealed to the new-born 
patriotism of Americans, which was all-jealous of foreign 
jurisdiction. Once again Father Carroll petitioned the Holy 
Father, who in 1788 gave directions for the election of a 
bishop by the priesthood. The choice fell on the Prefect 
Apostolic, with only one dissentient voice ; and, in November 
1789, Pius VI. issued under the seal of the Fisher’s ring the 
Bull erecting the See of Baltimore, the centenary of which 
decree was the occasion of the great celebration last winter. 

Once more John Carroll crossed the Atlantic, and in the 
summer of 1790, at the hands of the venerable Bishop 
Walmesley, the Vicar Apostolic of England, he received epi- 
scopal consecration in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, when 
the book of the Gospels was held over his shoulders by the 
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son of his host, who was later to be known as Cardinal Weld. 
Tt was right and fitting that the great English-speaking 
branch of the Roman Church should in the day of smal 
things receive its apostolic succession in its mother land. 
Spain, whose explorers first set up on American soil the em- 
blem of the Church’s faith, might have obtained this honour, 
since it was by the hands of the Spanish envoy that the 
decisive petition to the Holy See was conveyed. France, 
whose missionaries had planted the Catholic religion 
throughout the continent, from the St. Lawrence to the Missis- 
sippi, had, as we have seen, aided the recognition of the Church 
by the newly born nation, but in the year of grace 1790 
France was amply occupied with her domestic concerns. Just 
at the moment when the designate father of the American 
episcopate was being welcomed beneath the hospitable Dor- 
setshire roof-tree, Lafayette, who had no little share in the 
events of which this was the consummation, was likewise 
engaged in ecclesiastical ceremonial. Over in Paris an 
altar had been reared in the Champ de Mars on -the anni- 
versary of the capture of the Bastille, and there the hero of 
Yorktown waved his sword while Louis Seize swore fealty to 
the revolutionary constitution, after Mass said, for the last 
time in his chequered career, by Charles Maurice de Talley- 
rand, Bishop of Autun. It was better that the ordering of 
America’s first prelate should be in the quiet retreat of an 
English manor, though it is strange that the democratic 
Catholicism of the United States should have received its 
episcopal seal in a home of that English Catholic gentry 
which was even then willing to suffer and to sacrifice for a 
lost cause of absolutism. 

We have described with some detail the circumstances of 
the foundation of the hierarchy because it was the turning 
point of the destiny of Roman Catholicism in the United 
States. Had the Church in America not been established 
upon a national basis, had it remained as a missionary 
organisation administered by a camarilla of foreigners in 
Italy, not only would it never have approached its present 
position of power, but it would have always been regarded 
as an alien institution, and the miilions of Catholic immi- 
grants who have peopled and fertilised the continent could 
never have been assimilated with the nation. From the 
consecration of the first bishop onwards the history of the 
Church in America is the history of the American people, 
and a mere sketch of the records of any one of the greater 
dioceses would alone fill a volume. We must, therefore, con- 
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tent ourselves with a rapid view of the vicissitudes and pro- 
gress of the Church in the century which has followed the 
first investment of an American citizen with the episcopal 
purple. 

The year 1790, which had begun with a public acknow- 
ledgement by General Washington of the patriotic part 
which the Catholics had taken in the accomplishment of the 
revolution, ended with an exhortation by the bishop on his 
home-coming to his people ‘to preserve in their hearts 
‘a warm charity and forbearance toward every other 
* denomination of Christians.’ The next year the Holy See 
put the whole of the United States, including all the 
French and Spanish settlements in the West, under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Baltimore, and now succeeded 
a period of difficulty. The Catholic Church in America 
was, and still is, as heterogeneous in its composition as the 
American nation, and had it not in the early days of the 
republic been guided and governed by patriotic leaders, both 
the Church and the nation might have split up into communi- 
ties as separate and unsympathetic as are the populations of 
Quebec and Ontario. There were French priests exiled by the 
Revolution (Chateaubriand came over with one shipload of 
them), who brought with them the reactionary traditions 
of the ancient régime, and looked with longing eyes to the 
ecclesiastical system in Canada; there was a growin 
German population in several States who declared that 
Bishop Carroll’s jurisdiction did not extend to their nation- 
ality. The bishop was both firm and conciliatory. He 
nominated a German as his coadjutor, who did not, how- 
ever, live to be consecrated, but he brought the separatists 
to complete submission, and before the end of the century 
the Court of Common Pleas of Pennsylvania, in a leading 
case, gave a civil sanction to his authority. 

The new century opened with the first episcopal consecra- 
tion in the United States, when Dr. Leonard Neale, a Mary- 
lander, descended from a maid-of-honour of the queen who 
gave her name to his native State, was made coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Baltimore. Three years later, in the same 
pro-cathedral, Bishop Carroll officiated at another interesting 
ceremony, when he ‘joined in holy matrimony Jerome Bona- 
‘ parte, brother of the First Consul of France, and Elizabeth 
‘ Patterson, daughter of William Patterson, Esq., of the City 
‘of Baltimore.’ One of the best-known inhabitants of the 
monumental city to-day is a grandson of the King of West- 
phalia by this marriage, and an inheritor of the unmistakable 
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Napoleonic cast of features. The First Consul had already 
that year taken a step of great moment to the Catholic 
Church in America when, on the retrocession of Louisiana 
by Spain to France, he had forthwith transferred that terri- 
tory to the United States. This accession to his jurisdiction 
was an additional motive for the bishop to urge the Holy 
See to create new dioceses. Pius VII. had consulted an 
American priest upon Bishop Carroll’s projects when he 
went to Paris to crown Miss Patterson’s brother-in-law, but 
it was not till 1808 that Bulls were issued for the erection of 
the sees of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown, 
which last see included Kentucky, Tennessee, and the north- 
west region. The nominees for Boston and Bardstown were 
Frenchmen, and for the other two dioceses Irishmen. All 
of them were consecrated at Baltimore, except the Bishop 
of New York, but Father Concanen, the Dominican priest 
designated for that see, received his episcopal orders at 
Rome, where he resided, and died in 1810 at Naples, where 
he had been delayed by the blockade of the Mediterranean 
ports. He was to have been the bearer of the archiepiscopal 
pallium to Dr. Carroll, who had now been named metro- 
politan of the United States, and it was eventually brought 
to Baltimore by the British minister a few months before 
Congress declared war against Great Britain. 

The last days of the aged archbishop were full of anxiety. 
The British fleet was in Chesapeake Bay and in the Potomac ; 
Washington was burnt; Baltimore, where the first American 
cathedral was rising, was invested by the English troops, 
and the Holy See chose this moment for imposing upon the 
See of New York a subject of George III. The venerable 
father of the hierarchy was, however, contented in the know- 
ledge that the difficulties of the Church in his native land 
were due chiefly to its flourishing increase, and a bishop was 
given to Louisiana almost at the moment of the battle of 
New Orleans. The last year of John Carroll’s life was 
cheered by the restoration by the Pope of his beloved Jesuit 
order, which he had entered more than sixty years before, at 
atime when the prospects of Catholicism in the British 
settlements seemed well-nigh hopeless. When he died, in 
1815, the revolted colonies had become one of the great 
powers of the earth, and within the land, from Boston Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the Catholic Church was a living and 
vigorous organisation. Of the patriarch of the American 
Church his illustrious successor in the see of Baltimore-— 
Cardinal Gibbons-—has well said that 
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‘He did not wish the Church to vegetate as a delicate exotic plant; 
he wished it to become a sturdy tree, deep-rooted in the soil, to grow 
with the growth and bloom with the developement of the country, 
inured to its climate, braving its storms and invigorated by them. 
Knowing as he did the mischief bred by national rivalries, his aim 
was that the clergy and people, no matter from what country they 
sprung, should be thoroughly identified with the land in which their 
lot is cast, that they should study its laws and political constitution, 
and be in harmony with its spirit; in a word, that they should become 
as soon as possible assimilated to the social body in all things apper- 
taining to the domain of civil life.’ 


In no part of the United States has the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church been so remarkable as in New 
England, where, till after the Revolution, lingered the spirit 
which in the previous century had applauded the Puritan 
Governor Endicott, when he cut from the British flag the St. 
George’s cross ‘as a Popish symbol savouring of supersti- 
‘tion, and not to be countenanced by Christian men.’ The 
French alliance and other causes produced such a change in 
sentiment, that when Bishop Carroll visited Boston in 1791 
he was publicly and privately entertained by Protestant 
societies and individuals. Nevertheless at the end of the 
century, when President Adams was contributing to the 
building of the first Catholic church in New England, follow- 
ing Washington’s example in Philadelphia, Boston con- 
tained only 210 Roman Catholics. At the present day 
there are 225,000 Catholics among the 400,000 inhabitants 
of the Puritan capital. Yet this prodigious change is 
not more amazing than others in the United States which 
have been instrumental in causing the increase of the 
national population, and with it the growth of Catholicism. 
For example, a visitor to the Centennial Congress last 
November might have entered the cars at Baltimore any 
evening after dinner, and have heard Mass in Boston 
Cathedral the next morning; whereas Bishop Carroll, 
writing from the former city in 1803, says that by starting 
thence at the beginning of September he hopes to reach 
Boston a few days before a ceremony fixed for Michaelmas. 

An ingenious American priest has suggested that the rise 
of Roman Catholicism in New England was the logical con- 
sequence of the revolution, inasmuch as the proclamation 
of man’s natural rights involved the overthrow of the whole 
theological structure which the Calvinistic theologians built 
upon the corner stone of man’s ‘total depravity’; the 
Puritans, therefore, in signing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, signed their own death warrant. The weak point in 
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this philosophic theory is the fact that two generations 
passed away after the revolution before Roman Catholicism 
gained an extensive domain in Puritan territory. As late as 
1822 Mr. Jefferson wrote: ‘I trust there is not a young 
‘man now born in the United States who will not die a 
‘ Unitarian’; and it is an interesting study, though this is 
not the place for it, to trace how the stern faith of the 
Pilgrim Fathers gave way to the cultured Arianism of 
Massachusetts, which, after a long reign among the most 
highly educated community in America, is in turn being 
dethroned by less barren creeds. The early developement of 
the Catholic Church in New England must be ascribed to 
the more practical cause of immigration, though it is true 
that the founder of Roman Catholicism in New England was 
a Congregational minister who became a Sulpician priest 
just a hundred years ago. Father Thayer never attained to 
the episcopate, and the first bishop of Boston was Dr. 
Cheverus, who so slightly divested himself of his own 
nationality that he finally died Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. 

In 1820 the Roman Catholics in the United States num- 
bered about 300,000, which is now the Catholic population of 
at least three cities in the Union. In ten years from 1810 
they had doubled, the general peace in Europe having 
stimulated emigration, and they were now about one- 
thirtieth of the whole nation. From that time onwards the 
history of the Church in America is a record of swift and 
steady progress, and, though the results are of stupendous 
importance to the world and to Christendom, the details of 
the story are perhaps of local rather than of general 
interest. New sees were erected, provinces created, councils 
and synods summoned, seminaries founded, and religious orders 
established, so that as the stream of immigration increased, 
and the growing population opened up the vast continent, 
the needs of the new comers were provided for. The record 
is not always one of peace ; lawless demonstration is a fre- 
quent incident in the life of young communities, and half a 
century ago was the centre of a period during which the 
rising strength of Roman Catholicism provoked violent 
opposition in certain cities, notably Philadelphia and Boston, 
when convents were stormed and churches burnt, not with- 
out bloodshed. Nor was the Church always free from 
domestic dissension ; a new population in the sudden enjoy- 
ment of republican freedom would naturally chafe against all 
discipline, and priests as well as people sometimes for a 
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season displayed impatience of authority, but no successful 
schism was ever accomplished. 

It would be impossible here to commemorate even by 
name all the fathers of the American Church who carried 
on the tradition left them by Archbishop Carroll. There was 
Bishop England, the first Bishop of Charleston, who from 
the outset of his labours in the Slave States was marked as 
the ablest prelate of his day, and is still remembered as ‘ the 
‘ light of the American hierarchy.’ There was Bishop Dubois, 
the third incumbent of the see of New York, who, strangely 
enough, was a schoolfellow of Robespierre and Camille 
Desmoulins, a brave old Frenchman who, waging war against 
the trustee system in the administration of the churches, 
was threatened at the age of eighty with the loss of his 
stipend, and replied, ‘ Gentlemen, you may vote me a salary 
‘or not; I need little; I can live in a basement or a garret, 
‘ but whether I come up from my basement or down from my 
‘ garret, I shall still be your bishop.’ Dr. Hughes, his suc- 
cessor, was the first Archbishop of New York, and was such 
a conspicuous figure in American public life that, prior to 
the war with Mexico, the Cabinet at Washington urged him 
to accept the post of minister to that country, and towards 
the end of his life he accepted a temporary mission to France 
during the War of Secession. It was his successor, Archbishop 
McCloskey, who was the first American citizen to be 
invested with a cardinal’s hat. Then there was Archbishop 
Kenrick, the sixth in the see of Baltimore, whose finished 
scholarship did not make him the less efficient to rule the 
diocese of Philadelphia before his elevation to the primacy 
in the troublous period we have mentioned. The funeral of 
his predecessor, Archbishop Eccleston, was followed by the 
President of the United States and his Cabinet, at the very 
time when the Prime Minister of England—Lord John 
Russell—was passing his Papal Aggression Bill. One word 
of mention should be made of John Fitzpatrick, the young 
New Englander who was consecrated a boy-bishop, and 
who, not long before his premature death, when the news 
came of the firing on Fort Sumter, was the first of the 
Boston clergy to order that all the churches should be kept 
open for prayers for the Union. The civil war was a trying ex- 
perience for the Catholic Church, but though ‘ Maryland, my 
* Maryland!’ was the rallying cry of the South, and though 
Catholic and Protestant on either side of Mason and Dixon’s 
line forgot all distinction of creed, fighting for the North or 
for the South, the integrity of the Church was never harmed, 
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and, the year after the peace, Archbishop Spalding presided 
over the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, which was 
said to have been the largest synodical gathering since the 
Council of Trent. 

The history of Catholicism in the United States during 
the last two generations is most effectively expressed in 
figures. In 1830 there were nearly half a million Catholics 
in a population of thirteen millions, By 1840 their numbers 
had doubled, while the population had increased only to 
seventeen millions, the proportion of Roman Catholics to 
the entire population having risen from ;; to ;,.. Before 
the next decade closed the Irish famine had occurred, which 
was the chief cause of the enormous accession of two millions 
of Roman Catholic inhabitants, and the three million American 
adherents of the Church in 1850 constituted one-eighth of 
the total population. During those ten years the immigra- 
tion into the United States was composed annually of about 
200,000 Irish and about 80,000 Germans; but in the next 
decade a change took place, and accordingly in 1854 we find 
that 220,000 Germans landed in America and only 101,000 
Irish. The proportion of Catholics among the Irish immi- 
grants is about seven-eighths; their proportion among the 
Germans depends on the provinces from which in a given 
year the immigrants come, and varies from one-fifth to one- 
half of the total number. The Catholic population never lost 
ground, and now, in 1890, the lowest estimate of its numbers 
is 9,000,000, the highest estimate 12,000,000, in a total 
population of nearly 65,000,000. The next census of the 
United States will determine all conjectures, but meanwhile 
it is safe to consider that the Roman Catholics number one- 
sixth of the inhabitants of the republic. 

This enormous growth of the Catholic population in 
America is not exclusively due to immigration. Other 
causes of the increase are the annexation of territories, such 
as Florida, Texas, and California, the scattered inhabitants 
of which were for the most part Catholic ; conversions ; and 
the multiplying of families. The last of these alone is 
numerically of importance. A considerable number of Pro- 
testants of influence have become Catholic, and no less than 
three archbishops and seven bishops of the American hier- 
archy in the last fifty years were born in other creeds ; more- 
over, in the days when the echo of the Oxford movement was 
borne across the Atlantic there occurred the strange case of 
an Anglican prelate, Bishop Ives, of North Carolina, divest- 
ing himself of his episcopal office, and becoming a layman 
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in the Church of Rome. It is, however, certain that the 
defections of immigrants have been overwhelmingly more 
numerous than the conversions. For example, at the end of 
the decade in which we have seen that two millions of Irish 
people landed in America, the increase of Roman Catholics 
in the country amounted to about two millions. It must be 
remembered that during that period there was also a large 
immigration of German Catholics, and, moreover, a large 
family increase both among the immigrants and the Catholic 
population already in the country. It is impossible to 
calculate the number of those who fell away from the Church 
in the period, but they probably amounted to at least a 
million. Admirable as the organisation of the Roman 
Catholic Church is, the sudden accession to the American 
nation after the famine in Ireland and the revolution in 
Germany could not have been foreseen, and the Church in 
the United States doubtless lost many of her children, not 
from any defect in her marvellous machinery, but from a 
lack of labourers needed at a time of high pressure. It 
requires all the resources of the most energetic branch of 
the most active organisation in the world to maintain a con- 
dition of preparedness for the incessant growth of the 
Catholic population. ‘ Messis quidem multa, operarii autem 
‘ pauci’ is a complaint often uttered by the fathers of the 
American Church. Yet the thirty missioners of 1790 have in 
1890 as successors more than 8,000 priests, working under 
the direction of fourteen archbishops and seventy-three 
suffragans, while, to the end that the new generation may 
be served by a natiozal priesthood less dependent than 
heretofore on alien aid, there are over 2,000 seminarists of 
the youth of America training for holy orders in the Church. 

The priesthood in the United States is at present drawn 
from every nation of Europe, not only because the immigrant 
flocks in their first days in a strange land need pastors of 
their own race, but also for the reason that, in a country 
where material prosperity is held to be the chief aim of life, 
popular sentiment gives little encouragement to the follow- 
ing of unlucrative professions, whether clerical or secular. 
A growing proportion of the clergy is, however, of American 
birth, and the national feeling, which we found in the earliest 
days of the commonwealth jealous of all foreign inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Church, will in time establish an 
almost exclusively homeborn priesthood. This same patriotic 
sentiment, which is the most striking and the most potent 
characteristic in the American nation, has for years been 
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swiftly assimilating the myriad hordes of immigrants which 
have peopled the continent. Much is now heard of the Irish 
vote, and of the gross offences and servile acts which each of 
the politica] parties in the Republic is willing to commit to 
purchase its favour; much is said of the wonderful pheno- 
menon now presented in the United States, where New York 
and Chicago rank after Berlin as the most populous German 
cities in the world. Fifty years hence there will be no Irish 
vote to reckon with, and the chief trace of the Germans in 
the great commercial centres will be found in the patro- 
nymies of the inhabitants. The American nation will have 
become so vast that the immigrant stream, however strong, 
will be overwhelmed in it; and New York, with its half 
German population and its wholly Irish administration, men 
now born may live to see an American city. Considering 
the relative numbers of the newcomers and of the earlier 
settlers, the progress of the process of assimilation has been 
amazing. It was for this reason that at the outset we 
emphasised the importance of the immigration which was 
on the eve of taking place fifty years ago. The immigrants 
of that period were often peasants, poor, ignorant, and 
superstitious; their descendants are citizens of the most 
intelligent of modern nations, whose tendencies are sceptical 
rather than credulous; they are members of a community 
in which poverty has no place, save in the cities where 
strangers congregate. The chief result, then, of the influx 
and increase of Catholic population in the United States is 
that for the first time in the history of Christendom we find 
the Roman Catholic religion professed by a great democracy, 
speaking the dominant language of the earth, inhabiting a 
continent of boundless resources, forming a powerful section 
of the foremost in prosperity among the nations. In past 
ages, no doubt, it is true that entire peoples adhered to the 
Catholic faith, but the most favourable example in history 
cannot be compared with the free and enlightened democracy 
of America, and in vain in the present day do we look on the 
Continent of Europe for any such alliance between the 
Church and the people. 

If the fathers of the hierarchy were men prone to reaction 
and timorous, the branch of the Church they govern would 
be aselectand attenuated body,and Roman Catholicism in the 
United States would be a subject of no greater importance 
to the world at large than that of clericalism in Belgium. 
But the Church in America is happy in having at its head a 
great statesman. Cardinal Gibbons’s achievement at the 
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Vatican, when, the youngest member of the Sacred College, he 
induced the Holy See to go back upon its decision condemn- 
ing the Knights of Labour, is well known in this country. 
The aphorism of Cardinal Manning, which he quoted to the 
Sacred Congregation, to the effect that in the future era the 
Church will have to deal, not with potentates, but with 
peoples, is the keynote of his own public policy. 

We have before us two works from the pen of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Baltimore. The brief quotations we have 
already made from ‘ Faith of Our Fathers’ are typical of 
the spirit of liberality which characterises all the acts and 
utterances of this eminent Churchman. The book is an ex- 
position of Catholic doctrine, but the generous and even 
affectionate tone assumed towards Christians outside the 
Church is very remarkable in a dogmatic treatise. The only 
serious flaw we have found in the book is one which is 
probably the result of its extraordinary popularity, which 
has necessitated the issue of new editions with too great 
rapidity for revision. ‘The copy before us, published in 1887, 
is of the 155th thousand, and the 200th thousand has, we be- 
lieve, been called for. The section to which we take exception 
is ‘ On the Relative Morality of Catholic and Protestant Coun- 
‘ tries,’ and was evidently written in reply to some intempe- 
rate Protestant controversialist whose arguments do not 
deserve the perpetuation which the Cardinal gives to them. 
We will only say that, even if criminal statistics of 1864 had 
any pertinence to-day, Cardinal Gibbons is the last prelate 
in Christendom to hold up to his people the condition of 
France under the Second Empire as a favourable example in 
morals. 

In this persuasive manual, which is described as ‘a plain 
‘ exposition and vindication of the Church founded by our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ,’ there is no mention of the cognate 
subjects of relics and of modern miracles, though the book 
is exhaustive in other respects. The silence is significant. 
We know not what is the personal belief of the Archbishop 
of Baltimore in this regard, but we do know that he is alive 
to the fact that what might be an aid to faith of the 
women of one country, or of the peasantry of another, might 
prove to be a stumbling-block to the practical people of 
America with their rational tendency of mind. Cardinal 
Gibbons is a not unworthy follower of the opportunist 
apostle who wrote to the Roman colonists on the Gulf of 
Corinth, ‘ Omnia mihi licent, sed non omnia expediunt,’ 

The other volume is one of the most striking books ever 
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written by a high dignitary of the Church of Rome. ‘Our 
‘ Christian Heritage,’ which is dedicated to the memory of 
John Carroll, on the hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the hierarchy, is not a polemical work :— 

‘It does not aim at vindicating the claims of the Catholic Church as 
superior to those of the separated branches of Christianity. . . . It has 
nothing to say against any Christian denomination that still retains 
faith in at least the divine mission of Jesus Christ. On the contrary, 
I am glad to acknowledge that most of the topics discussed have often 
found, and still find, able and zealous advocates in Protestant writers, 
and, far from despising or rejecting their support, I would gladly hold 
out to them the right hand of fellowship so long as they unite with us 
in striking the common foe.’ 


The little volume which opens with these words of charity 
is an apology for what in England is sometimes called 
‘evangelical Christianity. From cover to cover it does not 
contain six pages which would not be endorsed by any Pro- 
testant divine, from the right reverend bench in the House 
of Lords to the pastors of the Reformed Church in France ; 
indeed, the passage in the book to which a French Pro- 
testant would take most exception is one where the 
Cardinal, who was in Paris when the Franco-Prussian war 
broke out (on his way home, we believe, from the Vatican 
Council), favourably compares the behaviour of the German 
Lutheran troops with that of the nominally Catholic French 
army :— 

‘The German Emperor, on the contrary, was accustomed to invoke 
the aid of Heaven on the eve of an engagement, and to thank God for 
victories won. On the evening before the battle of Sedan the chant 
that filled the air from every German camp was not the song of 
ribaldry, but the glorious hymn “ Nun danket alle Gott.”’ 


We have quoted these passages not because they are the 
most admirable in the volume, or the most valuable, but as 
showing that the sentiment cherished for his fellow Christians 
by the powerful head of the Roman Church in America is 
not a feeling of charitable condescension, but a spirit of 
perfect brotherhood. The chapters are enriched with illus- 
trations from profane writers of unimpeachable Protes- 
tantism, from Lucretius to Mr. Lecky, and the chief outward 
sign that the book is the work of a Catholic is the un- 
familiar spelling of the names of Scripture characters 
according to the Douay version—Pharao and Josue, Achab 
and Ezechias. The Cardinal takes exception to the action of 
certain denominations in Baltimore which have moved the 
mayor to suppress an ‘anti-Christian Sunday school,’ on the 
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ground that coercion in religious matters is in itself anti- 
Christian, and, moreover, impolitic. He denounces monopolies 
with the same fearless hand which penned the famous 
memoria! to Cardinal Simeoni on the labour question, though 
the monopolist to-day is as potent a personage in American 
society as was the slaveholder in the South before the war; he 
attacks unsparingly ‘the gross and systematic election 
‘ frauds ;’ he naturally criticises the secular school system ; 
and he deplores the laxity of the marriage laws. Never- 
theless, he takes no pessimist view of the future of his 
country, for he recounts with pride that every early settle- 
ment in America was made by some Christian community, 
Puritan or Quaker, Anglican or Presbyterian, Huguenot or 
Catholic; and in a strain of lofty patriotism he declares his 
hope in the destiny of the nation because from its birth it 
has never ceased to recognise religion as the basis of society. 

If Cardinal Gibbons stood alone in the American hierarchy 
in his liberal and far-seeing opportunism ; if his sagacious 
recognition of modern tendencies were as far in advance of 
the sentiments of his American co-religionists as Cardinal 
Manning’s intellectual capacity is superior to that of the 
English Catholic laity, even then the influence of his words 
and works would be great, inasmuch as he is a renowned 
citizen of the United States, of whom all his countrymen are 
proud, and, moreover, a prince of the Church upon whom the 
Holy See has not only conferred its highest gift, but has also 
listened to his counsel in manner unprecedented. But the 
Cardinal, in his fearless independence, is a faithful spokes- 
man of millions of his fellow-citizens, who in matters of 
faith regard him as their national chief, though the immi- 
grant priests and population sometimes lag behind their 
told leader. The handsome volume which commemorates 
the proceedings of the Catholic Congress last November, in 
celebration of the centenary of the hierarchy, is filled 
mainly with the sermons and addresses of bishops and lay- 
men assembled at Baltimore and Washington on that occa- 
sion. The festival was one of such pomp and magnitude 
that it would not have been surprising if in the great 
gathering of Catholics from all corners of the Union there 
had been uttered words of defiance or of self-satisfied ex- 
clusiveness, but we have sought in vain for any utterance 
which might wound the feelings of Protestant America. On 
the contrary, though no expression was wanting of devotion 
to the Church and of pride in its progress in the land, of 
which the imposing assembly was a symbol, throughout the 
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orations and discourses there rang clear above all other 
sounds the note of ardent love of country. This is the secret 
of the strength of Catholicism in the United States. 

Cardinal Gibbons does not stand alone among his brethren 
of the episcopate in carrying on the tradition of Archbishop 
Carroll. Among the fathers of, the Church who rallied round 
their head when he went forth three years ago to instruct 
the Sacred Congregation in American economics there are 
some who are as eloquent in their patriotism as he. Of all 
the utterances recorded in the commemoration volume of the 
Centenary nothing approaches in power and boldness the 
sermon preached in Baltimore Cathedral by Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota, whose great province in the 
West is looked upon by its denizens as the centre of the 
Commonwealth. A few of his sentences, transcribed without 
commentary, will give a better idea of the mission and 
destiny of the Catholic Church in the United States than 
many pages of dissertation :— 


‘The watchwords of the age are reason, education, liberty, the 
material improvement of the masses. Nor are these watchwords 
empty sounds. They represent solid realities, for which the age 
deserves praise. . . . Despite its defects and mistakes I love my age. 
I love its aspirations and its resolves. I revel in its feats of valour, its 
industries and its discoveries, I thank it for its many benefactions to 
my fellow-men, to the people rather than princes and rulers, I seek 
no backward voyage across the sea of time. I will even press forward. 
. . . In our American parlance, let us go ahead. What if we do at 
times blunder? If we never venture we shall never gain. The 
conservatism which is resolved to be ever safe is dry-rot. 

‘Do not fear the novel, provided principles are well guarded. It is 
a time of novelties—and religious action, to accord with the age, must 
take new forms and new directions. Let there be individual action. 
Laymen need not wait for priest, nor priest for bishop, nor bishop for 
Pope. The timid move in crowds, the brave in single file. When 
combined efforts are called for, be ready, and at all times be prompt to 
obey when orders are given; but with all this there is vast room for 
individual action, and vast good to be done by it. 

‘We should live in our age, know it, be in touch with it. There 
are Catholics, more numerous, however, in Europe than in America, to 
whom the present will not be known until long after it shall have 
become the past. Our work is in the present, and not in the past. It 
will not do to understand the thirteenth better than the nineteenth 
century; to be more conversant with the errors of Arius or Eutyches 
than with those of contemporary infidels or agnostics; to study more 
deeply the causes of Albigensian or Lutheran heresies, or the French 
Revolution, than the causes of the social upheavals of our own times. 
The world has entered into an entirely new phase; the past will not 
return; reaction is the dream of men who see not, and hear not; who 
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sit at the gates of cemeteries weeping cver tombs that shall not be 
reopened, in utter oblivion of the living world at the back of them. We 
should speak to our age of things it feels and in language it under- 
stands. We should be in it, and of it, if we would have its ear. 

‘For the same reasons there is needed a thorough sympathy with 
the country. The Church of America must be, of course, as Catholic 
as ever in Jerusalem or Rome; but so far as her garments assume 
colour from the local atmosphere she must be American. Let no one 
dare paint her brow with foreign tint, or pin to her mantle foreign 
linings. There is danger; we receive large accessions of Catholics 
from foreign countries. God witnesses it they are welcome. I will 
not intrude on their personal affections and tastes; but those, if 
foreign, they shall not incrust upon the Church. Americans have no 
longing for a Church with foreign aspect; it would wield no influence 
over them. In no manner could it prosper; exotics have never but 
sickly forms. 

‘The strength of the Church to-day in all countries, particularly in 
America, is the people. This is essentially the age of democracy. 
The days of princes and of feudal lords are gone; monarchs hold their 
thrones to execute the will of the people. Woe to religion where this 
fact is not understood ! He who holds the masses, reigns. The masses 
are held by their intellect and their heart. No power controls them 
save that which touches their own free souls. We have a dreadful 
lesson to learn from certain European countries, in which, from weight 
of tradition, the Church clings to thrones and classes, and loses her 
grasp upon the people. Let us not make this mistake. We have here 
no princes, no hereditary classes. Still there is the danger that 
there be in religion a favoured aristocracy, upon whom we lavish 
so much care that none remains for others. . .. The time 
has come for “salvation armies” to penetrate the wildest thicket 
of thorns and briars, and bring God’s word to the ear of 
the most vile, the most ignorant, and the most godless. Saving 
those who insist on being saved, as we are satisfied in doing, is not the 
mission of the Church. ‘ Compel them to come in” is the command 
of the Master. This is not the religion we need to-day—to sing lovely 
anthems in cathedral stalls, and wear copes of broidered gold, while 
no multitude throng nave or aisle, and the world outside is dying of 
spiritual and moral starvation. Seek out men; speak to them not in 
stilted phrase or seventeenth-century sermon style, but in burning 
words that go to their hearts as well as their minds,’ 


Such is the language of the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
democracy of America. It presents a singular contrast to 
the orthodoxy of the Vatican. Perhaps the diffusion of the 
doctrines and authority of the Church of Rome amongst a 
people differing so widely from the older nations of Europe 
may lead to important changes in the spirit and traditions 
of the Church itself, in spite of the immutable character 
which she professes. We have seen that the American pre- 
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lates disclaim that arrogant intolerance which denied to other 
Churches and beliefs the brotherhood of Christendom ; and 
we have no doubt that they are willing to abandon the 
grosser superstitions which have been raised to articles of 
faith elsewhere. But this does not diminish our amazement 
that so large a portion of the American people should accept 
a spiritual government absolutely repugnant to their national 
character and their political institutions. The right of 
private judgment, with complete liberty and independence 
of action, both in private and in public affairs, was of the 
essence of American society. The essence of the Church of 
Rome is the principle of authority, and of authority exer- 
cised by a hierarchy, and in the last resort by an Italian 
priest. That authority tells men what they are to believe, 
even when it raises the Mother of our Lord and the Saints 
to divine attributes and honours ; it penetrates to the inner- 
most recesses of conscience by the rite of confession ; it 
claims the right to direct every act of private life, and 
may one day assume, as it has assumed elsewhere, a great 
political power; and it proclaims by the ‘ Syllabus’ direct 
hostility to the liberal spirit of the age. Above all, it exacts 
that which an American citizen is least inclined to pay— 
implicit and entire obedience. It fills us with unbounded 
astonishment that a people which claims -to be, and is, so 
intelligent and enlightened, and which was once so ardent in 
the cause of religious freedom, should worship the old idols of 
ecclesiastical despotism ; and we can only attribute so unfore- 
seen a result to the marvellous energy of the Roman Catholic 
organisation in the United States, and to the exhaustion of 
human minds, which, amidst the tumult of conflicting sects 
and the storm of unsettled opinions, seek a refuge under 
the shelter of what professes to be an infallible Church. 
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Arr. VILI.—1. Diego Velasquez and his Times. By Carn 
Justi, Professor at the University of Bonn. Translated 
by Professor A. H. Keane, B.A., F.R.G.S., and revised by 
the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. London: 1889. 


2. Discourse on Spanish Art. Delivered to the Students of 
the Royal Academy, December 10, 1889, by Sir FREDERICK 
LeicuTon, Bart., P.R.A. 


T may appear a paradox to state that no complete or 
adequate account of the life and works of Diego de Silva 
Velasquez had been written until the masterly biography by 
Herr Carl Justi was recently published in Germany, a trans- 
lation of which by Professor A. H. Keane will form the 
basis of the present article. Yet this is scarcely an exag- 
geration of the condition of art literature with regard to 
this great, and, to moderns, all-important subject, although 
it is one which has occupied painters, specialists, and writers 
of wider scope from the artist’s own time, and even before 
his death, down to our own. 

The earliest and most trustworthy accounts of Velasquez’s 
life are derived from the very fountain-head—the ‘ Arte 
‘de la Pintura’ of his father-in-law and fervid admirer 
Pacheco, who, strangely enough, showed that he under- 
stood and appreciated to the full the absolutely original art 
of his great son-in-law, although his own principles and 
practice marked him out as one of the last of the band of 
pseudo-idealists of the Peninsula belonging to the moribund 
lItalianising school of the seventeenth century. Next comes 
the valuable biography of Palomino in the ‘ Museo Pictérico,’ 
published in 1724, but compiled from information obtained 
by this artist, appropriately styled ‘The Spanish Vasari,’ in 
Madrid, where he was at work as early as 1678, and became 
court painter in 1688. This account—based on the personal 
observation of an artist who had had ample opportunities of 
studying at leisure all Velasquez’s paintings then left in the 
Spanish palaces, and had also enjoyed the benefit of the 
memoranda of artists who, like Juan de Alfaro, had been 
closely associated with him—became, and has practically re- 
mained, the standard authority on the subject down to the 
present time. It is unnecessary to refer here in detail to 
the various translations and adaptations of the last-named 
work which appeared during the course of the eighteenth 
century in France, England, and Germany. 
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Herr Justi points out that two events contributed in the 
first years of the present century to give an additional 
impetus to the study of Velasquez: the one being the 
dispersion during and after the great Napoleonic wars of a 
large part of the master’s more portable works to France 
and England; the other, and the more important, the 
decision of King Ferdinand VII. (1819) to bring together 
in one museum the paintings then in the royal palaces 
of Madrid and San Ildefonso, where they had not been 
available for the purposes of critical examination and study. 
Our biographer here a little overlooks the influence of the 
modern spirit in art—that revolutionary tendency which had 
begun to germinate, more especially in France, in the earlier 
years of the century, as the result of a revulsion of feeling 
against the pseudo-classic revolution headed by the Jacobin 
David against the expiring frivolities of the eighteeenth 
century. Such an influence would naturally lead to the 
study and worship of the least conventional and, in his 
day, the most isolated of painters. 

That accomplished diletiante and writer, Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, was the first to embody, in the ‘ Annals of 
‘the Artists of Spain’ (London: 1848), the results of the 
new-born enthusiasm. Herr Justi’s criticism of this cele- 
brated, and, in its day, ‘epoch-making’ biography, is so fair 
and so quaint in expression, that we quote it in full: 

‘ This writer was a gentleman of the grand style, not only because 
he did not make a trade of his books, but because in their company 
we always seem to be moving in the best society. He doubtless 
appeals to the somewhat spoiled taste of the British public, but he 
always quotes with the conscientiousness of a well-trained historian, 
In a small space he gives the most out-of-the way, but always interest- 
ing and curious details, such as could be brought together only by 
such a bibliophilist, whose Spanish library was, and still is, without a 
rival in Europe—an olla podrida, as Ford calls it, “stuffed with 
“ savouries, not forgetting the national garlic.” Yet, although a 
skilful draughtsman, Sir William was still far more of an historian, an 
heraldic writer, and a man of letters, than a connoisseur. He lingers 
rather over graphic descriptions of grand state ceremonials and 
festivities than on artistic processes, on the absence of comment on 
which in his numerous notices Prosper Mérimée has remarked.’ 


Almost contemporaneous with the publication of Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell’s biographies was that of Richard 
Ford’s famous ‘ Handbook of Spain,’ to the unique charm of 
which, among works of its class, Herr Justi does full justice, 
while he considers the same author’s article on Velasquez in 
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the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ to be the best extant in the English 
language. 

As usual, it is the French art critics who have said the 
aptest and most brilliant things on a subject on which 
they are peculiarly well qualified to speak, although not 
one of them has had the courage to undertake and carr 
to a conclusion a biography de longue haleine of the 
master. Among those who have written most aptly of 
King Philip’s court-painter may be mentioned especially 
Charles Blanc, Théophile Gautier, and, above all, W. Biirger 
(Théodore Thoré), a first-rate judge not less of technical 
achievements than of artistic aims and tendencies, whose 
services as a pioneer in bringing about a due apprecia- 
tion of the great Spaniard, no less than in putting in their 
true light the higher and subtler among the Dutch masters, 
have been invaluable. Later, M. Paul Lefort, a critic who 
had made a special study of the Spanish school, published in 
the ‘Gazette des Beaux Arts’ a series of articles on the 
‘master, which were afterwards embodied in a separate 
publication. 

The countrymen of Velasquez, if they have in modern 
times contributed no magnum opus on this the greatest of 
their national glories, have rendered good service in republish- 
ing some extremely scarce documents and works, including 
the histories of Carducho and Pacheco, and those curious 
papers on Velasquez’s patent of nobility—still in the archives 
of the Order at Uciés—which are of special importance as 
landmarks in his personal history. The learned curator of 
the Prado Museum of Madrid, Don Pedro de Madrazo, has 
further embodied in the first part of the catalogue of the 
great picture-gallery a biographical sketch enriched with 
some fresh data from the palace archives. Lastly, Mr. 
Charles B. Curtis, of New York, has rendered a service to 
future workers in the same field by publishing, in 1883, a 
‘ Catalogue raisonné’ of all the extant works by, or attri- 
buted to Velasquez and Murillo; not arrogating to himself 
the right of selection or exclusion on his own responsibility 
—for which he has somewhat unfairly been criticised—but 
leaving that perilous task to more competent authorities, 
whose investigations he was content thus materially to assist 
and shorten. 

It was, however, reserved for Herr Justi to bring to a 
successful termination a labour of love which had occupied 
the better part of seventeen years of his life, and to produce 
what will, we apprehend, long be looked upon as the de- 
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finitive biography of the great master of whom he treats. 
Wisely deeming that the history of an artist of this calibre 
is above all the history of his works, the biographer has 
not been satisfied with making an exhaustive study of all 
that Spain—which in this instance means Madrid—retains 
of the life-work of her greatest master, but he has laboriously 
explored again and again, with the most fruitful results, the 
galleries and, above all, the country houses of England and 
Scotland, and has made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
every picture and sketch in the Belvedere of Vienna, the 
Louvre, the Hermitage, and the galleries of Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Frankfort, and Rome—patiently running to earth, 
besides, in the archives of Madrid, and in those of Venice, 
Naples, Florence, Modena, and some other Italian cities, 
data and correspondence having reference to the artist’s 
personal or artistic history, or throwing new light upon 
persons or events mentioned in his biography. The result 
is a work which, in respect of general completeness, of the 
searching character of the investigation to which the vast 
mass of material collected has been submitted, of the 
impartiality and critical acumen which happily temper a 
natural and genuine enthusiasm for the great subject 
treated, must take at least equal rank with the typical 
biographies of Albert Diirer by Thausing, and of Hans 
Holbein by Woltmann. Moreover, in literary charm and 
general breadth of appreciation of the historical and social, 
no less than of the artistic side of his theme, Herr Justi’s 
remarkable monograph must occupy a considerably higher 
place than either the one or the other of the works just 
mentioned. 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva Velazquez was born at Seville on 
or about June 6, 1599—in the same year as Van Dyck, one 
year after Zurbaran, three before Calderon and Alonso Cano, 
and six before his royal master and patron, Philip IV. It 
is of high importance in estimating the career and the per- 
sonality of Velasquez as a whole to bear in mind that his 
father, Juan Rodriguez da Silva, was of ancient Portuguese 
lineage, and that his mother, Dofia Gerénima Velazquez 
belonged to a good stock of Seville, both families ranking as 
Sevillan hidalgos or members of the inferior nobility, but 
not making use of the title Don. It would seem, therefore, 
that the name by which he is commonly known is that 
of his mother. At the time when, towards the very close 
of Velasquez’s life, searching investigations were, on behalf 
of the knightly Order of Santiago, made in respect of the 
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artist’s parentage and ancestry—with a view to furnishing 
satisfactory proof of that untainted hidalguia both on the 
paternal and maternal side, failing which he could not, 
even in compliance with the king’s express desire, be 
received into the Order—it was adduced as a proof of such 
spotless descent that familiars of the Inquisition had been 
chosen from both families. 

Don Diego’s first teacher in art was the terrible Francisco 
de Herrera, an erratic but unquestionably gifted precursor 
of Spanish realism, whose influence on the art of our painter 
must not be underrated, even though, scared no doubt by his 
extraordinary misanthropy and brutality, the latter remaine] 
only about a twelvemonth in his studio. Herrera, to be 
understood in all the crude force and riotous disregard of rule 
of his maturity, must be seen in Seville, the only examples of 
his style to be seen out of Spain being the leaden-hued but 
impressive ‘St. Basil,’ in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, a 
‘Blind Musician,’ in Count Czernin’s collection at Vienna, 
and three scenes from the life of S. Buonaventura, now in 
the possession of the Earl of Clarendon at the Grove. 
Velasquez, from his ungenial studio, proceeded to that of the 
theorist Francisco Pacheco, an upholder of the then already 
expiring idealism which in Spain was always an exotic, even 
when, as in the latter half of the sixteenth century, its 
sway was universal and undisputed. Here our painter 
studied fully five years, and, at the close of his Lehrjahre, 
married, in 1618, his master’s daughter. All students of his 
style, however, apparently agree in the conclusion that the 
dreary and wooden manner of Pacheco and those jejune and 
formal precepts, in which he appears to the full as much pre- 
occupied with ritual and orthodoxy of representation as with 
matters of artistic conception and technique, can have exer- 
cised little or no influence on his gifted pupil. Herr Justi 
is at some pains to show that the influence of the first 
teacher, Herrera, was not appreciably greater than that of 
the formalist, his successor; and he supports his view by 
calling attention to the wide differences of technical pro- 
cess to be observed, if we compare the slashing impres- 
sionistic performances of the master—insurgent against all 
schools alike—and the firm yet careful and solid realism 
displayed in the bodegones or ‘ kitchen-pieces’ and other 
works of Velasquez’s Sevillan manner. It must, however, be 
borne in mind, on the other hand, that our painter, during 
the five years which he passed in the studio of Pacheco, had 
daily opportunities of studying in the churches and great 
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ecclesiastical establishments of Seville the works of the wild 
misanthropist who may be said to deserve to a certain 
extent the credit of having given the first impulsion to 
that naturalistic style which so well accords with the 
Spanish temperament. 

The theory that the genius of Velasquez—absolutely of 
a new type as it undoubtedly was—received little or no 
assistance in its growth beyond a severe technical training, 
but owed practically everything to self-developement, is but 
little in accordance with the facts with which the world 
is acquainted with regard to the greatest luminaries both 
in this and other branches of art. Nascent genius, even of 
the first order and the most original type, must, to begin 
with, have some firm ground into which to strike its roots, 
and, failing this, its progress will be neither swift nor 
certain. 

Even Leonardo da Vinci, in the beginning, owes much 
to Verrocchio, and preserves to the very end traces of his 
influence ; while Raphael, in his youth, carries but a 
stage further the art of Timoteo Viti, Perugino, and Pin- 
turicchio; and Titian derives his earlier nourishment from 
Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione. In music the same process 
of gradual developement is observable; and Beethoven him- 
self, so far from standing alone in the earliest portion of 
his career, sought to assimilate both the form and spirit 
of Mozart; while the most tremendous of all revolutionaries 
in this art—Wagner himself—derives inspiration from 
Weber, and from him takes the mysticism and the romantic 
spirit which give colour to his earliest and again to his 
latest works. 

On the other side, it is only fair to point out, in support of 
the biographer’s view, that naturalism was in Spain already 
everywhere in the air in the earliest days of Velasquez, 
literature being, as usual, ahead of the arts. Mendoza’s 
‘Lazarillo de Tormes’ appeared in 1586; the model 
romance of the Picaresque literature, Aleman’s ‘ Vida y 
hechos del Picaro Guzman de Alfarache,’ in 1599; and the 
first part of ‘Don Quixote’ in 1605. Thus the direction 
of the new art was already indicated, and if it cannot be 
conceded that it sprang earth-born for the brush of our 
painter, it is probable that a relatively slight impulsion from 
without may have been sufficient to guide it into its natural 

ath. 

. Judging by the style of works which belong to the early 
period of the painter’s Sevillan practice, the most natural 
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inference would be that, if not Francisco Herrera, then 
Caravaggio or Jusepe de Ribera (Spagnoletto) had through 
their paintings influenced him; and this inference is to a 
certain extent supported by the fact that, later on, Pacheco in 
his ‘Arte de la Pintura’ refers to both these artists as 
masters in the domain of naturalism, and classes them with 
his son-in-law. But there are great difficulties in the way 
of the adoption of this view, for nothing is known of any 
originals of Caravaggio at that time in Andalusia; while, as 
Herr Justi points out, although Ribera’s patron, the Duke of 
Osuna, brought some of that painter’s works from Naples to 
his family seat in 1620, the ‘ Epiphany ’ of Velasquez, painted 
in what may be termed the Ribera style, bears the date 
1619; and the manner of Ribera appears first to have become 
known in Seville through the pictures brought thither by 
Osuna’s successor, Alcala, in 1631. The biographer from 
this concludes that the first impulsion towards the new style 
cannot have come from Ribera. Yet a little further on, in 
discussing another early work, now in our National Gallery 
—that ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’ which can be but 
little, if at all, posterior in date to the ‘ Epiphany’ of 
1619---he somewhat inconsistently, if with much apparent 
truth, remarks that the shepherd group is not taken from life, 
but ‘literally from Spagnoletto.’ But how and when taken, 
if we are to follow implicitly the biographer’s statement of 
facts as just given? Altogether this branch of the subject 
remains in considerable obscurity, nothwithstanding Herr 
Justi’s researches; and, since something must be taken for 
granted, we prefer to assume that Ribera’s works were 
sumehow brought to Seville, or under the notice of our 
painter, at an earlier period than that now given. 

It is a curious fact that most of the bodegones-—that is 
kitchen and other familiar scenes of homely life—are now 
in private collections in England. The typical piece of this 
series is the famous ‘ Water-Carrier of Seville,’ carried off 
by King Joseph Bonaparte in his flight from Madrid, and, 
after the rout of Vittoria, presented by Ferdinand VII. to 
the Duke of Wellington, in the possession of whose family 
it has since remained at Apsley House. Here the painter 
already appears as a sober, solid, and sure executant, 
handling the brush with mastery, but without the magic 
ease which he was later to acquire. His aim, at this stage 
of his practice, is the simple objective reproduction of every- 
day truth without arriére-pensée; unlike the not less realistic 
Dutch masters, he does not seek to dress up a homely incident 
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with a view to enhancing its realism, or to expend on its 
presentation the magic of the most brilliant colouring and 
the most subtle execution. This work, taken by Velasquez to 
court—-no doubt, to ‘show his hand ’—was selected to adorn 
one of the apartments of Buen Retiro, and appears to have 
retained and even improved its reputation as a representative 
piece of the master even in the eighteenth century. Another 
and a less important bambochada of the same type by our 
painter is also at Apsley House, and both canvases have been 
lent thence to the winter exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 
Yet another ‘kitchen-piece,’ the ‘Old Woman making an 
‘Omelet,’ has passed from the collection of Sir J. C. Robin- 
son into that of a noted collector of Spanish and Italian 
pictures, Sir Francis Cook, of Richmond. 

We have already referred in passing to the painter’s two 
most important religious works of the first period, the 
‘ Epiphany’ of the Prado and our own ‘ Adoration of the 
‘ Shepherds.’ In the former especially the master already 
reveals the possession of a quality which even his most 
ardent admirers have sometimes refused to concede to 
him—that of graceful line and balanced harmonious com- 
position. That it did not enter into his conception of 
the art of portraiture to make much use of his gift in 
this direction is pretty evident; but that he possessed it 
is clearly proved by the early ‘ Borrachos,’ by the famous 
‘Lanzas’ or ‘Surrender of Breda’—so audacious in the 
apparent simplicity with which its main groups are massed ; 
above all, by the late ‘Hilanderas’ or ‘'Tapestry Weavers’ 
—a masterpiece of elegant and decorative arrangement— 
and in a less degree by the much-discussed ‘ Venus and 
‘Cupid’ from Rokeby, which occupied a place of honour 
at Burlington House this year. The type and quality of 
Velasquez’s style is already well defined in the two last- 
mentioned works; for although those exceptional pieces, few 
and far between, which he will execute later on, called 
into use a technique more completely developed, and, indeed, 
transformed, they will show little or no change in style 
and general conception. He is already here grave with a 
true Spanish gravity, and shows a dignified reticence in 
strange contrast with the hysterical mood which pervades 
much of the contemporary Italian art of the seventeenth 
century. On the other hand, he is incapable of the mysticism 
and the concentrated religious passion which are the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the genuinely inspired, if often harsh 
and eccentric, Zurbaran; while it is evident that he can 
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never descend to the half-simulated ecstasies and the super- 
ficial sentiment by the aid of which, in the treatment of the 
great sacred themes, Murillo afterwards won all hearts, and, 
indeed, with the general public, still maintains that renown 
which he rather deserves as an amiable, yet sincere, natural- 
ist and a master of portraiture. 

We have seen that Velasquez at the close of his apprentice- 
ship married Pacheco’s daughter, Juana de Miranda, of which 
event the elder master gives the following naive description : 
‘ After five years of education and training I married him to 
‘my daughter, induced by his youth, integrity, and good 
* qualities, and the prospects of his great natural genius.’ 
The issue of this marriage were two daughters, both born at 
Seville—Francisca, christened on May 18, 1619, and Ignacia 
on January 19, 1621. It is quite possible that having shown 
thus early—for he was at the date of his marriage only in 
his nineteenth year—a calm, equable temperament hardly 
consistent with vast and ambitious designs, or with the love 
of travel and adventure which had characterised so many 
of his brothers and predecessors in art, he might have been 
well content to settle down to the uneventful career and the 
moderate gains of a provincial artist. On March 31, 1621, 
there occurred, however, quite unexpectedly, an event which 
agreeably excited and perturbed all who had formed projects 
of advancement or change. This was the sudden death of 
Philip III., and the consequent accession to the throne of 
Philip IV., then a boy in his fifteenth year, of whose abilities 
a high estimate had already been formed, and who had for 
this reason been jealously excluded by the king’s favourite, 
the Duke of Lerma, from all participation in State affairs. 
Herr Justi vividly describes the sudden reaction which ensued 
upon the transformation of the Infante, who until then had 
been subjected to the most irksome control even in his 
private life, into the king and absolute ruler of the still 
powerful and dreaded Spanish monarchy. 

The young sovereign’s gentilhombre de cédmara, the Conde 
de Olivares—originally a dependent of that Duque de Lerma 
whom he was, with so short an interval, to succeed as 
first minister and uncrowned king of Spain—had resided at 
Seville, where his house had been a rendezvous of poets and 
scholars, among whom he had noticed and protected a friend 
of our painter, Francisco de Rioja. Olivares returned three 
years later to Andalusia with the king, and on that occasion 
took Rioja back with him to court, and there during many 
years of his prolonged administration maintained him as a 
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devoted servant and adviser, both in affairs of state and in 
the business of pleasure. When Velasquez undertook his 
first journey to Madrid in search of more rapid advancement, 
Rioja interested himself strongly in his behalf, while the 
father-in-law, Pacheco, whose established position in the 
world of art and literature enabled him to command a cer- 
tain interest in influential circles, gave introductions to im- 
portant Sevillans already attached to the court, including 
Don Juan de Fonseca y Figueroa. All these efforts, how- 
ever, led to no result, for no introduction of our painter to 
the young king was on this occasion brought about. Mean- 
while at the request of Pacheco, he painted the portrait of 
Géngora, the famous poet and ecclesiastic who gave his 
name to the Spanish form of Euphuism. This portrait 
obtained great success at the time at Madrid, but Herr Justi 
doubts whether it is the same curious piece which now 
hangs in the Prado gallery, and of which a good replica 
exists in the possession of Mr. Henry Reeve, which has been 
engraved as the frontispiece to the English edition of the 
works of Géngora. 

This first failure of Velasquez, notwithstanding high 
patronage, to obtain a footing at the Spanish court, has a 
remarkable analogy with the first effort of Vandyck a few 
years later (1627) to establish himself at the English court, 
the approaches to which were ingeniously barred through the 
cabals of the then highly favoured court limners, Daniel 
Mytens and Cornelius Janson. In both cases a second and 
entirely successful effort was to be made, culminating in a 
permanent triumph and the total subjection and discomfiture 
of all rivals. 

Fonseca, valiantly upholding his young friend’s interests, 
must have again approached Olivares on the subject of his 
advancement, for in the spring of 1623 came a letter from 
the former to our painter inviting him, at the request of the 
all-powerful minister, to return to Madrid, and granting a 
sum of fifty ducats for travelling expenses. Thereupon 
Pacheco, foreseeing and boldly assuming the renown and 
material success which were to be achieved by his son-in- 
law and pupil, broke up his, home at Seville, and removed 
to Madrid, where he thenceforth resided and boarded at 
Fonseca’s house. 

Velasquez made his début, or rather his rentrée, with a 
portrait of his friend Fonseca, which, being carried to the 
palace by Count Pefiaranda, chamberlain to the Infante 
Don Ferdinand, there met with such recognition that it was 
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forthwith decided that he should paint Don Ferdinand, and 
then, on further consideration, that he should commence with 
the king himself. Our painter’s arrival at Madrid coin- 
cided with the visit of Charles, Prince of Wales, on his 
famous matrimonial excursion, and the royal traveller, 
remaining in the capital from March 7 until September 2, 
engrossed naturally the lion’s share of the king’s atten- 
tion. Thus it was not until the end of that period that 
the latter found leisure to sit for the first time to the 
painter, to the magic of whose brush it is due that his 
memory has not become as ‘dim, as faint in outline, as 
that of any other weakling monarch of the long Spanish 
decadence which dates from the last years of Philip IT. 
With this same painter he was to continue, with two im- 
portant intervals, in daily and intimate intercourse during 
forty years; according to him, besides the unbounded ad- 
miration of the true connoisseur that he undoubtedly was, 
as much friendship and regard as it was possible for el Rey, 
isolated and walled in by the inflexible court etiquette of the 
time, to vouchsafe to any subject in so subordinate a position. 
The result of these sittings was the first of the great series 
of equestrian portraits of Philip; this, as Pacheco tells us in 
the ‘ Arte de la Pintura,’ ‘ was publicly exhibited in the Calle 
‘ Mayor over against San Felipe to the admiration of the 
‘ capital and envy of those of the profession, of which I can 
‘bear witness.’ Later, when it was eclipsed by equestrian 
portraits from the brush of Rubens, and above all by the 
more mature productions of Don Diego himself, it fell into 
comparative oblivion, and was removed from the state apart- 
ments; it is believed to have perished in the great conflagra- 
tion which consumed the Madrid palace in 1734. Philip’s 
royal guest Charles Stuart, if his matrimonial projects 
came to nothing, succeeded in reaping a rich harvest of 
paintings and other works of art—whether as gifts from 
his Spanish brother, or as purchases—displaying thus early 
the exquisite taste and the untiring energy in acquisition in 
which he was only to be rivalled by that prince of dilettanti 
the Earl of Arundel, and later on by Philip himself. 
Strangely enough, almost the only much-coveted prizes which 
Charles failed to secure were the two volumes of manuscript 
with drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, which had formed 
part of the estate of the sculptor Pompeo Leoni. These 
then belonged to Espina who sold them fourteen years later 
to the Earl of Arundel ; one is the famous ‘ Codice Atlantico’ 
of the Ambrosian library, the other the not less precious 
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volume which is one of the chief glories of the royal library 
at Windsor Castle. 

Charles sat to Velasquez, but unfortunately he sat once 
only, just before his departure from Madrid, the result being 
a sketch for which the painter received a hundred escudos 
and Charles’s especial ‘mark of favour,’ whatever that may 
mean. Herr Justi has not succeeded in tracing this picture 
in any inventory, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
now exists, although an attempt, which at the time attracted 
much attention, was some forty years ago made to identify 
it with an inferior performance which has since found its 
way to New York. We would gladly give not a few of the 
extant portraits of the ill-fated Stuart for this sketch, with- 
out prejudice to the courtly Vandyck. For Velasquez, court 
painter as he essentially was, never adopted as a necessity 
the canon of aristocratic refinement, vivacious elegance, or 
conventional dignity then affected by the northern painters 
of great personages, and it would be interesting to compare 
the strong realism of the one with the subtle and melancholy 
grace of the other. The other limners who before and after 
Sir Anthony’s advent painted Charles—a Daniel Mytens, a 
Dobson, a Lely—were not men of an artistic intuition such 
that the world could venture to accept their evidence against 
that of Charles’s favourite master. 

Thus was Velasquez at the exceptionally early age of 
twenty-three years formally installed as one of the specially 
privileged painters of Philip IV., with a studio in the 
palace, a residence in the city, and a monthly stipend of 
twenty ducats, to which was added, moreover, special pay- 
ment, as Pacheco states, for each work produced. Our 
painter was not, however, to be sole pintor del rey—as the 
post was styled—but found already installed, besides Gon- 
zales, two Italians, Eugenio Caxesi, and Vincenzo Carducho, 
to whom, on the death of Gonzales, was added a third, 
Angelo Nardi. It was Carducho—a skilful and versatile 
practitioner according to the then Italian tradition, with im- 
mense powers of production—who, stung to the quick at the 
facility with which Velasquez had triumphed, and had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining and consolidating his supremacy, 
later on—in 1633—published his Didlogos, a work on the 
theory and practice of painting, written with extraordinary 
vigour, and breathing throughout a militant spirit against 
the fashionable naturalism as practised by its chief pro- 
tagonist, and in gloomy forebodings as to the future of art. 
In the following passage we seem to hear an Ingres thunder- 
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ing against artistic degeneracy and the falling off from 
classical and Italian models; or rather, perhaps, a modern 
French professor of the Institute cursing in vain the uprising 
naturalists and impressionists and all their works: 


‘A false prophet has arisen, whose appearance may perhaps be 
regarded as a prophecy of the ruin and end of painting. An enthusiast 
for our art has said: “ As,*atthe end of this;visible world, the Anti- 
“‘ Christ, claiming to be the true Christ, will beguile many peoples to 
“their perdition by his imaginary wonders and monstrous deeds, but 
“ which are deceitfully false, without,truth or permanence, so now also 
‘an anti-Michelangelo has arisen, who by his far-fetched and out- 
“‘ward imitation, by his marvellous Fanimation, has contrived to 
- persuade all kinds of people that such"is good painting, and that his 
“is the right method and teaching; thus has he turned them aside 
“from the path of immortality. With his new food and his highly- 
‘‘ seasoned sauce he has stirred up such lust and licence that we may 
“doubt whether Nature will be able to digest such strong diet without 
“ bringing on a stroke of apoplexy. Who has ever painted, and so 
‘* well painted, as this monster of wit and talent, almost without rules, 
“instruction, studies, merely with the art of his genius, and with 
“Nature before his eyes?” No doubt there are subjects for which 
naturalism is thoroughly suited, but are they such as to confer honour 
on our art? Scenes of low life (bodegones), tipplers (borrachos), black- 
legs and the like, where the great expenditure of thought consists in 
portraying four impudent tramps and two abandoned women, to the 
detriment of art, and with little fame to the artist.’ 


It would be interesting to follow Herr Justi in his 
remarkable account of the rapid rise into prominence of 
Madrid under Philip II., in his descriptions of the great 
dilettanti and the art circles of the capital, then strongly 
dominated by Italian influences, as might easily be under- 
stood, seeing that so many of the Spanish grandees and 
officers of the court spent a portion of their lives in Italy, 
as viceroys and governors of the vassal provinces. Most 
important, too, is the detailed descriptionfof the old Alcazar 
of Madrid (accompanied with a careful ground-plan), as 
giving an impression of the gloomy and forma! splendours 
among which our painter passed the greater part of his 
life, and evoking the true environment of the illustrious 
personages whom it was the chief task of his life to portray. 
Of Philip IV. our biographer—happy in possessing here a 
wealth of material in the shape of biographical detail which 
is unfortunately denied to him in the case of his hero, and 
above all in being enabled to contemplate Velasquez’s incom- 
parable series of portraits of the king from youth to age— 
has produced a lifelike and pathetic picture. He shows this 
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curious specimen of the voi fainéant as he was, with his 
mixture of good and bad, but total lack of great, qualities ; 
allowing us to appreciate on the one hand the strength of 
his family affections, his literary and artistic tastes, his un- 
usual courtesy and mansuetude towards dependents, and to 
admire his exceptional proficiency as a horseman and in field 
sports. On the other side is shown that curious mental 
inactivity in political matters, that total incapacity to govern 
as well as to reign, which made his long period of rule 
one of the most disastrous in Spanish annals, and, indeed, 
the turning-point in the decadence of the Spanish nation. 
Of his evil genius, the Conde-Duque de Olivares, who made 
of his royal master a Spanish Louis XIII., and himself 
sought in vain to emulate the political successes of Richelieu 
—his great envy and his great dread—the writer has also 
produced a just and striking silhouette. 

In considering Velasquez’s early portraits of the king, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that our painter’s appoint- 
ment coincided with the issue of the drastic edict or 
sumptuary regulation of January 11, 1623, which abolished 
those elaborate and imposing structures, the lace ruffs, and 
replaced them by the straight, smooth-starched golilla, 
putting down at the same time the bonnets (gorra), the short 
cloaks, the knee-breeches, and the long beards, and thus 
imposing on the court a costume of studied and dignified 
simplicity. The first extant portraits of Philip by our 
master are the bust portrait at the Prado (No. 1,071) and 
the full-length with the Petition, in which the formalism of 
the painter’s conception of the court portrait @apparat is at 
once apparent. Not the art of Velasquez, but the peculiar 
mental standpoint and physical bearing of Spanish royalty, as 
well as of the Spanish aristocracy, at this period, are to be 
blamed if the first impression given is of greater stiffness of 
attitude than is affected by Titian in his great portraits of 
Charles V. and Philip II., or even by the Dutchman, Antonio 
Mor, in his court portraits. This stiffness is, however, only 
one of attitude and of deliberate intention; for the vitality, the 
living and breathing character of the figure, is already extra- 
ordinary. The high point of vision, which is one of the 
technical characteristics of the master, is accounted for by 
the fact that, while the Venetians painted, or at least took 
their sketches, seated, Velasquez worked standing. Finer 
and more attractive than this full-length is the splendid 
portrait of the king, now the property of Mr. R. 8. Holford, 
at Dorchester House—perhaps the most consummate per- 
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formance of his first period. Here the pose, though still 
stiff, is martial and striking; the splendid dress, with its 
yellow leather gorget covering chain armour, its crimson 
gold-embroidered scarf, and its light-grey hat with a par- 
tridge plume, lends a happy variety to the scheme of colour, 
while the modelling, if it still retains some of the hardness 
of the first manner, shows a masterly skill and accuracy 
which the painter himself has never surpassed. 

About this time our master painted also the Infante Don 
Carlos, who is described as the cleverest, liveliest, and most 
passionate of the three royal brothers, and whom Olivares, 
no doubt for this reason, excluded with such jealousy from 
all participation in affairs that he was even suspected of 
having had a hand in his early death, which occurred, 
ostensibly from fever, in 1632. 

It may at first excite surprise that in the Prado Museum, 
and indeed, as our biographer states, in the whole of Spain, 
there is at present but one portrait by Velasquez of his 
patron Olivares, for the all-powerful minister must in the 
course of twenty-two years have been frequently painted by 
the limner-in-chief of the official world. Yet when we con- 
sider how generally the Conde-Duque was execrated, both 
within the limits of the court itself and by the people, and 
with what rejoicing his fall was greeted, there is little room 
for surprise that the counterfeit presentments of the hated 
original should have been got out of the way with as little 
delay as possible. In the Dorchester House collection (ex- 
hibited with the ‘ Philip IV.’ at Burlington House in 1887) 
is an early full-length of the Conde-Duque, the ascription of 
which to Velasquez has been frequently doubted, but which 
Herr Justi now unhesitatingly rehabilitates, declaring it 
even, with what we hold to be considerable exaggeration, to 
be the most important portrait of the artist’s first or Sevillan 
style. Another original by Velasquez must, directly or 
indirectly, have constituted the foundation of Paul Pontius’s 
fine engraving, for which, as a frame to the characteristic 
head, Rubens provided an elaborate symbolical design. 
The solitary portrait above referred to as being in the 
Prado Gallery is the great equestrian piece painted much 
later on, in the maturity of the artist’s second period. In 
this Olivares—although he was, if not a man of peace, 
yet notoriously a man averse from personal participation 
in war—chose to appear for once masquerading as a 
general leading his, to the spectator invisible, troops into 
action. Compelled on this occasion to take a somewhat 
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conventional view of his subject, Velasquez appears to have 
sought inspiration in the equestrian portraits of Rubens, 
and also—as Herr Justi suggests—in Vandyck’s similar 
presentment of Francesco Maria Balbi, in the Balbi palace 
aut Genoa. Two smaller replicas of this work, both of them 
originals, are those belonging respectively to Lord Elgin and 
to the Schleissheim Gallery, the former being a masterpiece 
of colour and atmospheric effect, which may possibly have 
been executed before the large original, from which it differs 
in some not unimportant particulars. 

Velasquez has on the whole been treated more tenderly by 
time than many of his most illustrious brothers in art, both 
as regards the transmission to posterity and the preservation 
of his typical performances. Among those which have 
vanished—destroyed, no doubt, in the great fire of 1734—we 
chiefly deplore the loss of the ‘ Expulsion of the Moriscos by 
‘Philip IIT,’ a work which was the result of a pictorial 
competition instituted by the king, with a view of vindicating 
the supremacy of his favourite portraitist, even in the branch 
of historical art, and in which the court painters Carducho, 
Caxesi, Nardi, and Velasquez took part, the two independent 
umpires appointed pronouncing ultimately in favour of Don 
Diego. 

i important event in the artistic career of our master is 
doubtless the nine months’ visit of Rubens to Spain (1628-29) 
on the occasion of his famous, quasi-diplomatic mission to 
the Spanish court, a mission which Philip and his ministers 
appear to have looked upon somewhat slightingly in the 
beginning, as a breach of diplomatic usage and of court 
etiquette. Though Velasquez had a high admiration for 
Rubens, and, moreover, had unlimited opportunities of 
studying his technique—since he remained constantly at 
work in the royal palace, chiefly on portraits of royal per- 
sonages and copies of Titians in the king’s possession—it is 
no doubt, as Herr Justi forcibly contends, a misapprehension 
to date the growth of his second manner, with its increase 
in lightness, unity, and force of tone, and its added pre- 
occupation with atmospheric effect, to a study or imitation 
of the elder master. It is rather to the first Italian journey, 
undertaken in 1630, partly at the instigation of Rubens, and 
to the close study of Titian and Tintoretto at Venice on that 
occasion, that the pronounced change and further develope- 
ment in the style of the painter must be attributed, in 
so far as it is not to be accounted for by his natural self- 
development in the direction of that ‘verdad no pintura’ 
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(‘truth not painting’) which was his device in art, and 
the principle towards the more complete realisation of 
which his endeavours constantly to the very end of his 
career tended. 

Before starting on this first Italian journey Velasquez 
painted the last and most famous work of his first period, 
the ‘ Borrachos ’—Anglicé, ‘The Topers’—which shows a 
lusty half-draped Bacchus of pronounced Spanish type, 
crowned with vine-leaves, and surrounded by jolly topers 
of the lowest order, upon the head of one of whom, as he 
kneels before him, this modernised Iberian divinity sets a 
crown of foliage; the whole crowded, but finely balanced, 
group being backed by a view of one of those Castilian up- 
lands which the painter so loved to depict. Realistic as is 
the treatment of the work, and incomparably true the pre- 
sentation, without that element of coarseness which a 
northern painter would inevitably have imported into it, of 
various phases of vinous hilarity, the conception is yet funda- 
mentally a symbolical and not a dramatic one. It is, more- 
over, almost the only instance in which Velasquez displays a 
measure of that light-heartedness and openly expressed joy 
in mere animal life which so distinguishes Frans Hals and 
the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century ; for, as a rule, 
even in his portrait-like presentments of dwarfs, histrions, 
and street philosophers, he does not depart from the grave 
and detached attitude of observation. 

In 1630 our painter set out from Italy, proceeding as far 
as Barcelona in the company of the hero of Breda, the 
famous Marchese Spinola, upon whom he afterwards conferred 
fresh fame by his great historical piece, ‘The Surrender 
‘of Breda,’ better known as ‘ Las Lanzas.’ Furnished 
though he was by Olivares with the warmest letters of 
recommendation for important personages at Venice, Rome, 
and the smaller Italian courts, Velasquez found that travel- 
ling in Italy at the particular period chosen for his first tour 
was not always, for a Spaniard, either easy or pleasant—so 
intense was the irritation against his country at that moment, 
especially in Rome and Venice. In some respects the im- 
passioned energy of Tintoretto and the unemotional gravity 
of the Spaniard were far apart as the poles; yet in others, 
especially as regards swiftness and certainty of execution, and 
preoccupation with atmospheric effect, they had much in 
common. It is, therefore, hardly surprising to learn, on the 
authority of Palomino, that ‘he (Velasquez) was much 
‘ pleased with the paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo, and 
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‘ other artists of that school; therefore he drew incessantly 
‘the whole time he was there, and especially made studies 
‘ from Tintoretto’s famous “ Crucifixion” (in the Scuola di 
‘ San Rocco), and made a copy of the “ Communion of the 
‘ “ Apostles,” which he presented to the king.’ 

Don Diego entered Rome for the first time in the sixth 
year of Urban VIII. (Barberini), and, at the instance of the 
Pope’s nephew, Francesco Barberini, at once obtained a resi- 
dence in the Vatican, the huge chambers of which he soon, 
however, found too solitary for his taste, and renounced in 
favour of a more lively abode, the Villa Medici (now Académie 
de France), on the Trinita de’ Monti. Of this enchanting 
site he has left two characteristic landscape studies, now in 
the Prado, in the centre of one of which appears the 
‘Cleopatra-Ariadne’ of the Vatican, or, it may be, the 
replica now in the Pitti Palace. There was a period of 
pause and exhaustion in the art world of Rome at the time 
our painter arrived, for the Caracci had passed away, Dome- 
nichino was passé, and Guido Reni had long withdrawn from 
the Eternal City; though, on the other hand, Guercino had 
but recently completed his fine frescoes in the Villa Ludovisi, 
Claude le Lorrain had just returned to the land of his pre- 
dilection, and Poussin had finally transferred his household 
gods to Rome, taking unto himself a wife, the sister of the 
landscape painter Gaspard Dughet. We are ignorant of the 
exact course of study pursued by the master on this occasion, 
but learn that ‘he spent many long days in the halls and 
‘chapels of the Vatican, drawing Michelangelo’s “ Last 
‘“Judgment”’ and ‘things by Raphael.’ Of unique 
interest is the superb ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ belonging to 
this period——now in the museum of the Capitol—in which 
Herr Justi, though with a certain amount of hesitation 
which contrasts favourably with the dogmatic assertions 
on similar points of critics of an inferior stamp, opines 
that there should be recognised a portrait of the painter 
himself, and, if so, the only one extant, besides the much 
later likeness which appears in the ‘ Meninas,’ and the two 
not absolutely authenticated portraits in the Uffizi. An 
etching of this interesting work appears on the frontispiece 
to Herr Justi’s biography. 

The most important performance which Velasquez brought 
back as the fruit of his somewhat tardy Wanderjahre is 
the ‘Forge of Vulcan,’ a humorous piece of mythological 
fantasy, approached from his usual realistic standpoint. 
It shows Vulcan with his swarthy Cyclops at the forge, at 
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the very moment when tell-tale Apollo, interrupting his 
labours, warns him, not without a certain satisfaction, of 
his matrimonial misfortune. Admirable in the supple and 
naturalistic rendering of muscular nudities, chosen with 
no special view to selectness of form, and exceptional, 
too, among the works of the master in respect of a 
certain dramatic, if not precisely serious, element which 
thrills through it, this work has for the students of the 
master a further special interest. It shows that even at 
Rome, the fountain-head of idealism, real and false, in art, 
Velasquez never swerved from his naturalism, and could only 
paint what he actually saw before him, leaving to his imagi- 
nation only the réle of moulding into a truthful and essen- 
tially living whole the elements deliberately collected under 
his eyes for reproduction. Another, and a companion piece 
of this same period, is the ‘ Joseph’s Many-coloured Coat,’ 
which hangs with it in the Prado Gallery. 

From Rome, Velasquez paid a short visit to Naples, there 
to paint, in obedience to a special command received from 
Philip, his sister Mary, the consort of Ferdinand, King of 
Hungary—the same Infanta Maria who seven years before 
had so nearly become the betrothed of Charles Stuart. The 
picture then produced is supposed to be either the bust 
portrait in the Prado Museum, or the full-length which 
hangs in the Berlin Gallery—more probably the former. On 
this occasion Don Diego—as we are informed by Bermudez, 
but not by Pacheco—had his first meeting with the Italo- 
Spanish master Ribera, but, unfortunately, we have no trust- 
worthy account of the interview between the two great 
painters. It is pretty clear, however, that the works of 
Spagnoletto must have excited in a high degree the admi- 
ration of his younger contemporary, since, during the follow- 
ing decades a very large number of his canvases gravitated 
to the Alcazar and the Escorial, of which, though a number 
of important pieces have since disappeared, fifty-eight are 
now collected at the Prado, and sixteen still remain at the 
Escorial. 

For the next eighteen years after Velasquez’s return from 
Italy he remained uninterruptedly in the king’s service, and 
his happy life of successful production, carried on under the 
vivifying rays of a court favour which was undimmed in 
his particular branch by rivalry, is eventful only from the 
artistic, and not from the purely personal point of view. It 
is during this period that he acquired, in addition to his 
appointment of court painter, several oflices—practicaliy 
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sinecures—the functions of which were connected with the 
service of their majesties and the court ceremonies; this 
being a convenient form under which increase of income 
could be secured, together with titles of distinction, important 
to the courtier and hidalgo that Velasquez ever considered 
himself to be, as advancing his social position. Olivares, 
always on the watch to exorcise the brooding melancholy to 
which Philip now already gave way, after the fashion of his 
royal house, hit upon the expedient of conjuring up on the 
outskirts of the Prado—on the site of a pleasure-garden 
where he himself had agreeably spent some idle hours in the 
company of his pet birds—a royal villa and grounds, to 
which the name of Buen Retiro was given. The great 
glories of this mock-arcadian retreat were the so-called 
ermitas, or hermitages, the ponds and flower gardens, and, 
above all, the theatre, where, with an elaboration of scenic 
decoration and machinery unparalleled in Europe, and 
rivalling similar displays during the later days of the 
Roman Empire, were produced many of Calderon’s comedies, 
including the ‘Circe’ and the ‘ Perseus.’ To adorn the 
walls of the new-made palace, presents-—suspiciously resem- 
bling forced contributions—were extracted from the grandees 
and officials of the court; and, in addition to these, twelve 
military pieces of the largest dimensions were ordered for 
the ‘ Sala del Reino’ to illustrate the not very fruitful or en- 
during achievements which had marked the reign of Philip and 
his maire du palais, the Conde-Duque. These were executed 
by seven painters attached to the court, under the personal 
supervision of Velasquez, who, being, as it would appear, but 
imperfectly satisfied with José Leonardo’s version of the 
‘ Surrender of Breda,’ himself undertook to repeat this sub- 
ject at a later period, which the biographer has been unable 
accurately to ascertain. 

To this happy accident we owe tle world-renowned 
‘Cuadro de las Lanzas,’ one of the masterpieces of the 
artist, and, as regards subject and dimensions, his most 
important work. Its main motive is the surrender of the 
city of Breda (1625) after a prolonged and heroic resist- 
ance by its noble governor, Justin of Nassau, into the 
hands of Philip’s commander, the Marchese Spinola, who, in 
admiration of his conquered foes, had chivalrously conceded 
to them the full honours of war, permitting them to march 
out with ‘all arms and in good order, the infantry with 
‘flags flying and drums beating ... cavalry with flying 
‘ streamers, trumpets blowing, armed and mounted as in the 
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‘ field.’ Herr Justi’s elaborate and sympathetic analysis of 
this great work, both from a technical and an historical point 
of view, constitutes one of the most masterly sections of his 
book, but it is far too long to be here cited, even in outline. 
The great triumph of Velasquez, apart from tremendous 
technical difficulties easily surmounted, and from an all-con- 
quering skill of execution which yet in no way savours of 
bravura, has here been the simply realistic yet noble and 
dignified presentment of a central motive of the highest 
human and historical interest, combined with a perfect clear- 
ness of exposition. If it is scarcely possible to defend, from the 
point of view of harmonious composition, the huge perpen- 
dicular mass of lances which give their name to the canvas, 
the balancing of the two crowded groups massed in the fore- 
ground, and the subtle harmony of the two central figures 
of the generals, are above praise; while the background, 
with its bodies of marching troops and blue-green Dutch 
landscape, with its gleaming rivers and the powdery vapour 
of its atmosphere, has everywhere found enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. 

The ‘Lanzas’ is less exclusively a portrait-piece than 
are the great achievements of Frans Hals, Rembrandt, 
and Van der Helst in a not dissimilar branch of painting ; 
the main historical incident being here the real as well as 
the ostensible motive of the work, to which the art of the 
portrait-painter has been altogether subordinated. On the 
other hand, we are far from the historical pomp, the wealth 
of conventional symbolism, with which a Rubens, following 
in the footsteps of his favourite Venetians, would have over- 
whelmed such a subject. We feel instinctively that the 
calm, grave Spaniard, with his horror of any departure from 
realistic truth of representation, would have shrunk from 
such a mode of conception, which he approached, indeed, 
but once only, and that in the vanished ‘ Expulsion of the 
* Moriscos,’ the treatment of which had, under the circum- 
stances already narrated, been more or less prescribed to 
him. 

Of the small group of works by our master illustrating 
the pronounced sporting tastes of the royal house of 
Spain—and especially of Philip himself, his brother the 
Cardinal Infante Don Ferdinand, his sister Mary of Hungary, 
and even the little Don Balthasar Carlos—the landscapes 
have nearly all found their way to England. Of these the 
chief is the much-discussed ‘ Boar-hunt,’ of the National 
Gallery—an undoubted, though a much injured, original of 
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the master, the merits and demerits of which once formed 
the subject of a parliamentary inquiry. An enlarged 
repetition of one of the groups in this painting is in the 
possession of Earl Cowper, and has been copied by Gains- 
borough. We think that Herr Justi shows himself unduly 
lenient to the ‘ Stag-hunt’ (belonging to Lord Ashburton, 
and recently shown at the Grosvenor Gallery) in hesitating 
to pronounce it decisively a mere studio-piece designed, 
perhaps, by Don Diego, but certainly showing little or 
nothing of his hand. With the hunting subjects there 
formerly hung in an apartment of the royal hunting seat, 
El Pardo, likenesses of three royal sportsmen, which are now 
to be seen in the Prado Museum. We refer to the portrait 
of Philip IV. (a copy or inferior repetition of which is in the 
Louvre), the magnificent presentment of Don Ferdinand— 
a very masterpiece of strength and subdued vivacity of 
treatment—and that of the miniature sportsman, Don 
Balthasar Carlos; in all of which Velasquez shines, not 
only as an incomparably faithful delineator of living and 
breathing men, but as a painter of dogs who has hardly 
since known a rival. These he depicts with an unrestrained 
ease and an evident sympathy which he has hardly shown, 
or been permitted to show, to the same extent in dealing 
with mankind. In connection with this group may be 
mentioned one of the finest examples of the master to be 
seen out of Madrid, the portrait of the Master of the 
Hounds, Juan Mateos, which, hanging in the Dresden 
Gallery, had passed in the dark ages of art criticism and 
connoisseurship, first for a Rubens, and then for a Titian. 
One incident of this middle time cannot be passed over in 
silence, as it supplies valuable material towards a recon- 
struction of the true individuality of our master. This is 
the meeting of Don Diego, then in the full sun of the court 
favour, with Murillo, who, at that time, a sunburnt and 
unkempt youth—had ridden over from Seville to Madrid, 
and naively presented himself at the Alcazar to seek the 
counsels of his famous contemporary. These Velasquez 
gave him freely and without stint, expounding to him the 
successive stages of his own method, and enjoining upon 
him a study of the old masters, and, in religious art, of 
Spagnoletto. For the elder master divined the great, 
though undeveloped, capacities of his supplicant, and, 
showing none of that jalousie de métier from which so few 
even among the greatest artists have been exempt, he, with 
a noble simplicity, and as a matter of course, helped him on 
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his way, affording, at the turning-point of his career, just 
that assistance without which even genius can but seldom 
unfold its wings. 

Two of the most important among the few sacred works 
left by Velasquez belong to this middle period ; the one that 
famous ‘Christ Crucified’ of San Placido, known also as 
the ‘Cristo de las Monjas,’ the other our own ‘Christ at the 
‘ Pillar’ (National Gallery), the definitive acceptance of 
which as a representative work of the artist is a thing 
of yesterday. The ‘ Christ Crucified’ is a triumph of flesh- 
painting, of subtle and exquisite modelling, such as affirms 
the too grudgingly conceded right of the artist to pass as a 
master of the first rank in the realistic rendering of the 
nude. But we are for the moment rather concerned with the 
conception of this exceptional performance, in which, aided 
either by happy accident or by a revealing flash of genius, 
he has risen to a height of religious passion not attained in any 
other instance. There is here no writhing or contortion of 
the shapely form, no obtrusive outward sign of torture; the 
Saviour appears in absolute isolation, motionless on the cross 
in the marble repose of death, the long dark hair falling as 
a veil over one entire side of the beautiful face, and thus 
importing into the conception an element of mystery, a 
suggestion of unrevealed suffering borne with divine patience, 
which is of irresistible power. Our own ‘Christ at the 
‘ Pillar’ is a work, if not of high inspiration, yet of perfect 
sincerity, in which the figure of the too-athletic Christ is 
drawn, composed and modelled with masterly skill. 

If our painter is generally deemed to have been little 
attracted by feminine loveliness, and to have had but little 
success in its presentation, the reason is, in a measure, to be 
sought in the circumstance that he was, in virtue of his office, 
compelled to paint chiefly the two queens, the infantas, and 
the great ladies of the court, to whom etiquette absolutely 
prescribed a rigid and formal attitude and an expressionless 
inmobility of feature. In three or four instances only are 
we enabled to judge of the master’s standpoint in such 
matiers when he was unfettered by rule or custom. The 
fine so-called ‘Sibyl’ in the Prado—almost the only profile 
portrait to be found in the life-work of the master—the 
‘Femme a l’Eventail’ at Manchester House (with the pre- 
liminary study in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at 
Chiswick), and the ‘ Juana de Miranda,’ which has now, we 
regret to say, passed from the Earl of Dudley’s gallery into 
that of the Berlin Museum, are the typical, and it may be 
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said the only, examples of Spanish beauties rendered by our 
master. Especially the wonderful ‘Femme a lEventail’ 
of Sir Richard Wallace is a delineation of a passionate and 
aggressive yet self-possessed and wary coquette, which both 
attracts and repels with the fascination of an enigma. 

It is not possible to do much more than set forth here some 
few of the other characteristic portraits of the second period, 
which include those of Philip’s first queen, the charm- 
ing but neglected Isabella of Bourbon, of ‘ Velasquez’s 
‘ Daughter’ (?) of the celebrated satirist Quevedo (now at 
Apsley House), of the sculptor Martinez Montaiez, of 
Cardinal Borja (at the Stiidel Institut, Frankfurt-am-Main), 
of Francesco d’Este, Duke of Modena (in the Modenese 
Gallery). But special mention must be made of the mag- 
nificent ‘ Admiral Adrian Pulido Pareja,’ which is one of the 
treasures of Longford Castle aud one of the finest examples 
of the master in England. It is exceptional as bearing the 
date 1639, and the signature which Velasquez so seldom 
placed on his canvases. A fine original replica of this work 
with some variations and also with some unfortunate addi- 
tions by a later and inferior hand, is in the collection of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Spain already at this time possessed two of the finest 
equestrian portraits which had yet been produced—one, 
Titian’s astonishing ‘Charles V. at the battle of Miihlberg,’ 
which is surely one of the world’s greatest masterpieces, the 
other Rubens’s presentment of the Duque de Lerma, painted 
at the time of his first visit to the Peninsula. But Velasquez, 
while in the great equestrian portraits of Philip IV., Isabella 
of Bourbon, Don Balthasar Carlos, and Olivares, measuring 
himself with these giants, steered clear of all imitation— 
save, perhaps, as has already been shown, in the Olivares— 
and, consulting now only nature and his own genius, achieved 
a success which in its way may be well paralleled with 
theirs. For if he lacks the supreme dignity and pathos 
of a Titian, the decorative pomp of a Rubens, he excels 
both these great masters in the extraordinary vivacity and 
truth of his delineation, as in the breezy freshness and truth 
of atmospheric effect which he attains in depicting those blue- 
green Castilian uplands, bordering upon the Sierras,which give 
so truly national an aspect to these memorable performances. 
The ‘ Philip IV.’ has a royal bearing‘and a manly vigour in 
strange contrast with the eanwyé and supercilious air which, 
in accordance with the unwritten law of Spanish etiquette, 
he affects in the full-lengths; while the irresistible energy of 
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movement and the youthful vivacity of the ‘ Don Balthasar 
‘ Carlos,’ are beyond praise. Much exception has been taken 
to the horses of Velasquez in these great equestrian pieces, 
on account of their abnormal smallness of head and rotundity 
of body; but Herr Justi defends his hero from this reproach 
by pointing out that they belonged to a peculiar Spanish 
breed reserved almost entirely for the members of the royal 
house, and that in the war-chargers of the period—as is 
shown also in the strange beasts which appear in Vandyck’s 
similar paintings—the very points which now give rise to 
astonishment and incredulity were those which excited the 
admiration of the judges of horse-flesh of the day. 

A word must be said as to that beautiful portrait of Philip 
now in the Dulwich gallery, in which he appears in a half- 
military costume of great brilliancy—pale bright red adorned 
with silver trimmings and relieved only by the leather 
jerkin and the large black-felt hat. This piece, exceptionally 
gay and fascinating in colour, and by Birger happily likened 
to a Terborch ‘ writ large,’ is shown by the biographer to be 
the original work painted in 1644 at Fraga, during the 
Catalonian revolt, and mentioned by Palomino. Of the 
numerous portraits which the master executed of the short- 
lived Infante Balthasar Carlos, it is the less necessary to 
speak here in detail, since a whole series of these pictures— 
not, however, including the exquisite example at Castle 
Howard—appeared at the last winter exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and were there submitted to full and 
searching criticism. 

To define the exact place of Velasquez among the world’s 
greatest portrait-painters is a task of peculiar difficulty. If 
we should divide them into two main groups, and in the one 
of these should place those masters whose chief aim has 
been to interpret the human personality as a whole, and 
synthetically to characterise its intellectual and emotional 
individuality ; in the other those who have sought primarily 
to produce a suggestion of living and breathing humanity, 
with its most salient physical characteristics, and with such a 
view of the personality as may be presented by the keen 
observer contented not to penetrate below the outside of 
things,—it is at the head of this last group that we should 
place our master. He has never been equalled in the com- 
prehensive truthfulness and the absolute vividness of sugges- 
tion with which he places before the spectator the physical 
man in all the energy of actual life and arrested movement ; 
and not only man the animal, such as a Frans Hals with 
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marvellous felicity places before us—but man the thinking 
being—thinking, however, thoughts which the painter does 
not strive or care to master. In the divination and interpre- 
tation of intellectual idiosyncrasy and character he does not 
approach the triumphs of John van Eyck, Giovanni Bellini, 
Holbein, among the masters of the older style, or attempt to 
emulate the success of Raphael, Titian, Lotto, Il Moretto, 
or Moroni, among the Italians of the Renaissance. Rem- 
brandt and Vandyck too, although both displayed in their 
portraiture an intense subjectivity of temperament, dived 
deeper below the surface of things than the peculiarly 
realistic standpoint of Velasquez permitted him to do. 

In November 1648, nearly twenty years after his first 
visit to Rome, Velasquez again left Madrid en route for the 
Eternal City, which, however—taking Venice again on his 
way—he did not reach until 1650, on the eve of the Universal 
Jubilee. The ostensible motive given by the master for 
this second Italian journey was to make arrangements, in 
his capacity of director of the works then in progress at 
the Alcazar, for the pictorial embellishment of the new 
apartments, and the acquisition of fresh art treasures for 
their adornment. In succession to Urban VIII. the papal 
chair was now occupied by Innocent X. (Cardinal Panfili), a 
pontiff who, notwithstanding his seventy-five years, was of 
still vigorous though coarse and singularly repellent physique, 
and who now announced his intention of sitting to Velasquez. 
Before entering upon this all-important task, the painter, to 
get his hand into working order again after the long inaction 
at Venice, dashed off a marvellously expressive portrait of his 
faithful slave, and afterwards freedman, Juan de Pareja, 
who had accompanied him in his wanderings. Taken, with 
other paintings, old and new, to adorn the cloisters adjoining 
the Pantheon on the occasion of the feast of St. Joseph, it 
excited universal admiration and astonishment—this being 
pronounced (according to the favourite stock phrase of the 
Spanish art-historians) verdad, and all the rest pintura. Two 
extant examples of this portrait—both apparently originals— 
are in England, in the collections of the Earl of Carlisle and 
the Earl of Radnor respectively. The portrait of the pontiff 
himself, now in the Doria-Panfili gallery, is the most widely 
known and the most striking, if not the most consummate 
of Velasquez’s productions to be found out of Spain. Not 
equal in decisive mastery of execution or in subtlety of 
tone-harmony to many of his Spanish portraits, it is 
yet a triumph of the most uncompromising realism, heroic 
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almost in its breadth of conception and its substitution of 
naturalistic truth for conventional suavity. Velasquez re- 
ceived as a guerdon for this work a gold chain with a medal 
bearing Innocent’s effigy in relief. Characteristic of his 
truly Spanish puntillo, and of the seriousness with which he 
took his social position as an hidalgo, is the anecdote that 
when the Pope sent his chamberlain to make payment for 
the painting, he would not receive the money, saying that 
his royal master paid him with his own hand. ‘ The Pope,’ 
it is added, ‘ humoured him.’ 

On the return of Velasquez to Madrid he petitioned 
for, and obtained, the highly remunerative but onerous 
office of Aposentador de Palacio, or palace marshal to the 
king, the fatigues of which, in combination with the more 
grateful labours of his art, ruined his health; and finally, 
as will be seen, directly caused his death. It was only in the 
last year of his life that he obtained from the monarch the 
coveted Order of Santiago, after endless tedious preliminaries 
rendered necessary by the obligation to prove, to the satis- 
faction of the Order itself, the irreproachable life and spotless 
descent, both on the paternal and maternal side, of the re- 
cipient. 

In the last decade of the master’s life (1651-1660), 
after his second journey to Rome, he arrived at the final 
manner of his maturity, which is what the world mainly 
understands by the ‘ style of Velasquez,’ although it was only 
the final outcome of his whole life-work and practice ; as is 
the case with the final manner of Titian, the final manner of 
Frans Hals, the last style of Rembrandt, the third style of 
Turner. This tacit refusal, especially among practising 
artists, to recognise any other than the magic third style of 
the great Sevillan has, indeed, been the cause that some 
of the characteristic works belonging to the first and second 
manners have been denied or ignored. This third style is 
marked by an unapproachable celerity, breadth, and certainty 
of brush, and by a peculiar system of juxtaposing frank, 
unblended touches, which leaves to the operation of the 
eye itself the task of merging these the one in the other, 
with the result of producing from the very uncertainty of 
vision thus caused an intensified impression of relief. This 
description, however, but imperfectly suggests the real tech- 
nique of the master, which varies as the object or the effect 
to be depicted varies, and is practically so inimitable as to be 
the despair as well as the admiration of modern painters. 
Especially as regards the rendering of flesh would the above 
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attempt to define the painter’s technical execution be mis- 
leading, for this is of a subtlety and unity as well as a 
swiftness such as defies analysis—as we may see without 
going beyond the late bust-portrait of Philip IV. in the 
National Gallery, the ‘ Infante Marguerite’ of the Louvre, or 
the ‘ Venus and Cupid’ at Rokeby. 

To this last period belong the numerous portraits of 
Philip’s niece and second consort, the child-queen Mariana 
of Austria ; those of the Infantas Maria Theresa and Marga- 
rita at the Prado, the Belvedere of Vienna, and the Louvre; 
the last portraits of Philip; the so-called ‘ Ausopus’ and 
‘ Menippus ’—which canvases have been deemed to repre- 
sent types of the laughing and weeping philosopher; the 
mythological pictures, including the realistic academic study 
at the Prado, entitled ‘Mars,’ and the already more than 
once cited ‘ Venus and Cupid,’ which excited as much curi- 
osity as admiration for its purely technical qualities, at the 
recent winter exhibition of the Royal Academy ; and finally 
the ‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ and the ‘St. Paul and 
‘St. Anthony,’ which last-mentioned piece includes one of 
the grandest of the painter’s purely national landscapes. 

Above all, however, to this same period belong the two 
most astonishing and most typical among the productions 
of Velasquez’s maturity—the famous ‘ Meninas,’ and the 
hardly less celebrated ‘ Hilanderas.’ The ‘Meninas’ or 
‘ Ladies-in-waiting,’ represents the Infanta Margarita—the 
cherished offspring of Philip’s second marriage—as the centre 
of a curious group which comprises, as its principal figures, 
the two Meninas, or Ladies-in-waiting, Velasquez himself 
standing brush in hand before a large canvas, a male 
and female dwarf with a huge recumbent dog, and some 
subordinate figures. Don Diego is not painting these per- 
sonages, as at the first cursory glance might be imagined, 
but, on the contrary, the whole group, including the painter 
himself, stands fronting the invisible king and queen, who 
may be taken to occupy the place of the spectator. It is the 
royal pair that the artist is engaged in painting, and their 
faces are seen reflected in a mirror in the background. It 
may be surmised that, delighted with the domestic group 
which appeared before them, happily devised in order to while 
away the tedium of the sitting, they desired the highly- 
favoured painter to perpetuate it. Here is displayed on a 
large scale, and with a perfect absence of bravura, a 
mastery over the treatment of different gradations of indoor 
and outdoor light only equalled by that of Pieter de Hooch 
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or Vermeer of Delft, while an absolute reality, a living and 
instantaneous quality iscommunicated to the personages, which 
is hardly paralleled in art. ‘The nine figures, of which 
‘ scarcely two occupy the same perspective depth, are each 
‘toned according to their respective positions, and modelled 
‘in the continually shifting accidents of the light effects.’ 
In a somewhat similar piece, the once-famous ‘ Velasquez 
‘and his family’ of the Belvedere at Vienna, Herr Justi 
agrees with some previous commentators in detecting the 
hand of an imitator—according to him and to Mr. Curtis, 
Juan Bautista del Mazo. 
The ‘ Hilanderas’ or ‘ Tapestry-weavers’ depicts, like the 
‘ Meninas,’ not a half-imaginary genre motive, but an actual 
incident—the visit of some Spanish ladies to the Royal 
‘Tapestry Manufactory of Madrid. In the partially illu- 
minated chamber of the foreground appears the main group 
of the ‘ Spinners’ busily at work; in the small raised 
chamber beyond, made bright with a dazzling flood of sun- 
light let in from a side window, are shown three Spanish 
ladies occupied in the inspection of the tapestries hung for 
exhibition on the walls. This is the gayest and most 
brilliant of the painter’s larger compositions—inimitable in 
the masterly treatment of the chiaroscuro in the foreground 
as in the dazzling quality of the sunshine which bathes and 
transfigures the personages in the distance. Moreover, it 
displays in the grouping of the living and quite unidealised 
hilanderas a rhythmic beauty of design, coinciding with 
naturalness of movement, which almost approaches the Greek 
ideal of perfect and perfectly natural balance, and shows of 
what Velasquez was capable in this direction when the realism 
of his standpoint did not block the way. A complete con- 
trast with these unrivalled pages of contemporaneous life is 
furnished by the formal, mechanically balanced, yet grave 
and imposing ‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ with its singular 
scheme of colour, comprising an uncompromising juxta- 
position of masses of violet, purple-crimson, blue, and red. 
Don Diego was most.unfortunately charged, in his 
capacity of Aposentador de Palacio, with all the complicated 
arrangements necessitated by the royal journey to the 
Pyrenees undertaken on April 15, 1660, on the occasion of the 
betrothal of the Infanta Maria Theresa to the youthful 
Louis XIV. Yet it may not be doubted that this herculean 
task was to him a labour of love—so saturated was he with the 
Spanish court traditions, with such unaffected seriousness 
did he take the administrative as well as the artistic side of 
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his life. His duties were by no means ended when the 
royal caravan had, after nearly a month’s journey, reached 
San Sebastian, the place chosen for the meeting of the 
French and Spanish courts; for here it became his office to 
inspect the ephemeral insular palace erected on the Island of 
Pheasants as a Conference House for the joint accommoda- 
tion of the two sovereigns, and to superintend its decoration 
throughout with the finest Flemish tapestries, a selection of 
which had been expressly brought for the purpose from the 
Alcazar of Madrid. 

Palomino speaks in glowing terms of the courtly refine- 
ment of Velasquez, who as a court official was present at all 
the stately functions and festivities which ensued. His cos- 
tume on those occasions was of great elaboration and dis- 
played an exquisite taste and elegance in which the painter 
cannot often have had an opportunity of indulging to the 
same extent within the walls of the gloomy royal palace 
of the capital. Amid numerous costly diamonds and gems 
was proudly displayed the recently acquired Order of 
Santiago, the red cross of which was embroidered also, in 
accordance with custom, on the cloak of the wearer. 

On June 26 the master was back in Madrid, greeted with as 
much astonishment as joy by his wife, family, and friends ; for 
w report of his death, which was but a presage of the end then 
close at hand, had already reached the capital. On the last 
day of July, after having been all day in immediate attend- 
ance on his majesty, he was attacked by a subtle tertian 
fever, accompanied with fainting fits, to which, after much 
suffering, he succumbed on August 6, in the year 1660. He 
had, at the command of the king, been attended in his last 
moments by no less a personage than the Archbishop of Tyre 
and Patriarch of both Indies, and his remains were honoured 
with solemn and soberly splendid obsequies, such as befitted 
his high position at court and his recent inclusion in the 
Knightly Order of Santiago. His grave was in the parish 
church of St. John the Baptist, where his remains were 
consigned to the burial vault of his trusted friend Don 
Gaspar de Fuensalida, who in proof of his affection had 
given him this tomb to be his last resting-place. 

Herr Justi has, as we think somewhat unfairly, been 
reproached with having devoted his attention too exclusively 
to the works of Velasquez, and with having failed to evolve 
from such facts and biographical details as have been ascer- 
tained or assumed with respect to his career any definite 
picture of his human as distinguished from his artistic 
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personality. Even were this the case—and we hope to have 
shown that it is a considerable understatement of the results 
achieved through the biographer’s research and judicious 


juxtaposition of ascertained facts—it might well be that the 


world must be content. to remain in comparative ignorance 
of one of its most famous sons, or must be satisfied to 
erect more or less grounded hypotheses on the basis of the 
peculiar creations of his genius. 

Even if we confine our search to the protagonists of art— 
to the small but radiant band in the midst of which Velas- 
quez takes by right a prominent place—we find numerous 
instances of the mystery which surrounds the lives of the 
greatest and the most widely recognised masters. Thus, 
though no painter has contributed so much to the litera- 
ture as well as the practice of art as Leonardo da Vinci, and 
about none has more been written, or from more various 
points of view; though his creative universality and his 
artistic standpoint have been clearly revealed; his human 
individuality remains, and will, in all probability, ever 
remain, in the deepest shadow. What, again, do we really 
know of Raphael, the man, beyond that which we surmise 
from his refined and half-feminine type of physique, from an 
ardent youthfulness of temperament enduring to the end of 
his too brief career, and from the outward splendour of his 
mode of life? The brooding pessimist, Michelangelo—bearing 
on his shoulders all the weight of a nation’s sorrows in addition 
to his own—is revealed to us, not more by his solitary life 
than by the intensely subjective character of everything that 
he brought forth—his sculpture, his painting, his poetry, 
his letters. Rembrandt, too, has willingly laid bare his 
innermost secrets in the incomparable series of self-present- 
ments which place him before us in the flush of youth, in 
exuberant manhood, and in premature old age. We are in 
‘ouch—or deem we are—with the real Diirer, the real 
Rubens, the real Vandyck; but what, on the other hand, do 
we know of Holbein, of Tintoretto, of Veronese, or even of 
more recent men, with the ordinary details of whose lives we 
are more or less acquainted ? 

The truth would appear to be that when plastic genius of 
the first order attains to absolute and uninterrupted success 
in the realisation of its conceptions, the whole personality, 
artistic and other, is absorbed into the successive products 
of that formative genius, and is there, at least as much as in 
the scanty and frequently disputed facts which serve as land- 
marks in many a long career, to be sought for. The con- 
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sequence is that when the temperament shows the strong 
subjective type revealed in a Giorgione, a Michelangelo, a 
Diirer, a Rubens, a Vandyck, or a Turner, divination becomes 
comparatively easy ; while when the whole tendency of an 
idiosynerasy is towards pure observation, towards an objec- 
tive rendering of humanity and of natural phenomena, as 
with a Holbein, and above all a Velasquez, the task of 
evolving the man from the artist becomes one of greatly 
increased difficulty. What has been made abundantly clear 
from the unexaggerated statements of the present biography 
—in which imagination has very sparingly been allowed to 
superimpose itself on bare skeleton facts—is that the 
aristocratic origin of Velasquez, both on the maternal and 
the paternal side—-that hidalquia more than once alluded 
io in the course of the present remarks, and which at the 
close of his life he was at such pains to demonstrate—both 
accounted for the calm unemotional temperament with which 
he viewed life and human nature, and for the singular success 
with which he adapted himself to the cruelly narrow platform 
and the formal ceremonies of the court of Philip IV. 

The other great formative influence which shaped his 
genius and directed his career was his intense but still 
unemotional interest in mankind and in nature generally— 
both being viewed in their outer manifestations, and without 
any attempt to divine their inner secrets. He was a 
born naturalist, seeking ever to perpetuate what is living, 
characteristic, peculiar, even abnormal; never attempting 
to evolve the type from the solid basis of the individual ; 
but contented to reproduce with a breadth and vividness 
of truth which has never yet been equalled, all that actually 
passed before his eyes, or that the peculiar circumstances 
of his life in Seville, in Madrid, in Italy, and again in 
Madrid and its unsmiling environment, compelled him to 
paint. Profoundly as he was by nature in sympathy with the 
reserve and the character of the Spanish court—natural 
as was to him the sober splendour and the restraint of 
the aristocratic mode of life—he was never repelled by the 
deepest squalor of naked realism or the most eccentric moods 
of nature. Still the profound pity and close kinship with 
which a Rembrandt—in this the precursor of what is noblest 
and most distinctive in modern art—regarded humanity and 
the problem of life were elements which entered not at all 
into the simple contexture of the great Spaniard’s nature. 
Thus, having no real sympathy with the generalised and the 
ideal, and, on the other hand, failing to extract from the 
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homeliness of pure realism that intense human pathos which 
may worthily take its place, Velasquez could not, and he 
did not, excel, as did almost all his predecessors and com- 
peers of equal rank, in religious art, whether viewed from 
the idealistic or the realistic standpoint. And yet even 
in this the weakest and least developed branch of his art, 
his unaffected truth and sincerity, his incapacity for that 
minauderie and mannerism which disfigure the most attrac- 
tive productions of Murillo, must give him a place sui 
generis. What is the peculiar character of our master’s 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable art as a portrait-painter we 
have endeavoured to make clear in the course of these 
remarks, and it would appear unnecessary to go over the 
saine ground again. 

Herr Justi has observed that Velasquez is one of 
those individuals who brook no sustained comparison with 
any other, standing as he does, in the mature manifes- 
tations of his genius, absolutely and entirely alone—with- 
out true predecessor, as without true successor. With real 
felicity Charles Blane has said of him: ‘ Were painting 
‘but a second birth of Creation, then Velasquez would be 
‘unquestionably the greatest of painters.’ And this is 
especially true, because he seeks less to interpret hidden 
mysteries, or to solve intricate problems of psychology, than 
to present with incomparable vividness and yet perfect 
measure, that side which humanity shows to the genial 
observer of outward things. That keenest and most sym- 
pathetic of modern art critics, Biirger (Théodore Thoré), has 
summed up the technical side of the master’s astonishing art 
in the often-quoted description of him as ‘ Le peintre le plus 
‘ peintre qui fit jamais.’ 

Not the least extraordinary circumstance in connection 
with the career of Velasquez, strangely unlike as it was to 
that of any of his brothers in art of equal rank, is that the 
influence which he exercised, both during his lifetime and 
immediately after his death, was relatively both of a cireum- 
scribed and of an ephemeral character. Compare the over- 
powering attraction of Leonardo da Vinci for Lombards, 
Florentines, and Flemings alike ; compare the authority for 
good and for evil of Raphael and Michelangelo respectively, 
over the Roman and Florentine schools, and indirectly over 
those of the Low Countries and Northern Europe generally ; 
bear in mind the galaxy of painters who worshipped and 
followed Giorgione and Titian at Venice, Rubens at Antwerp, 
and Rembrandt at Amsterdam, and the singularity of 
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Velasquez’s position in art will at once become apparent. 
Without a rival as he was in the favour of the king and court, 
and recognised too by popular acclamation as the first beyond 
all comparison among Spanish portrait painters of his time, 
he could count among his immediate scholars and imitators 
only his son-in-law, Juan Bautista del Mazo, his slave and 
afterwards freedman, Juan de Pareja, and his successor in 
court favour, Carreio de Miranda, who was, however, to the 
full as much influenced by Vandyck and the Flemish school 
as by his illustrious compatriot. The rest of the great 
Sevillan’s following was too characterless and altogether too 
insignificant to require discussion, or even mention here. 
On the one hand, the magic of his brush was, as it has 
since remained, inimitable ; while, on the other, in an age of 
inertia and national decadence the artless if unemotional 
simplicity of his method in contemplating nature failed 
to permanently establish itself. It was not until more than 
a hundred years later that in the shadow of his great 
individuality there appeared another Spanish genius of truly 
national type and in its way of the first order, that of 
Goya y Lucientes—a portrait and genre painter of inimit- 
able spirit, and yet more distinctly a satirist of true Spanish 
realism and humour, and of true Spanish ferocity. 

The real followers, the real artistic children, of Velasquez 
are the painters of our own day—less that tricky and 
frivolous neo-Spanish school, which, based upon an ad- 
mixture of French and Spanish models, rose into notice 
with the brilliant and consummately skilful, if empty, genre 
painter, Fortuny, and after his death sank gradually into 
oblivion, than the modern French painters of the last quarter 
of a century, and their imitators in the other schools of 
Europe and of the New World. 

The much-abused Manet, about whose forcible but in- 
complete and limited art the world is not yet in agreement, 
certainly, as we were enabled to see at the Exposition 
Universelle of 1859, sprang from Velasquez and from his 
above-cited follower in the last century, Goya; and whatever 
may be the eccentric Frenchman’s ultimate position as a 
painter, when the battle of the schools has subsided, and 
all alike have fallen into their place in the past, he will 
always remain an important figure in art. He must be deemed 
the pioneer of that Impressionisme and Luminarisme which 
in more or less modified form has now at last succeeded in 
permeating and revolutionising all the modern schools of 
painting, except perhaps our own; and even this is now 
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showing unmistakable premonitory signs of yielding to its 
influence. The well-known portrait painter M. Carolus- Duran 
is a showier and a more dazzling colourist than his great proto- 
type, but he is one of Velasquez’s most unquestioning disciples 
as regards method and standpoint, and through him again, as 
ove of the most important chefs d’atelier of the present day, 
one whole section of modern art has been influenced. Even 
stronger has the magic power of attraction of the great 
Spaniard proved in the case of two well-known and much- 
discussed painters of American origin, but French in the 
thoroughness and the character of their art-training—Mr. 
J. McNeill Whistler and Mr. John Sargent. And two of 
the most eminent portrait painters of our own time and 
country, the late Mr. Holl and Mr. Herkomer, are evidently 
disciples of Velasquez, and have formed their style on that 
of the great Spanish master. 

This is, indeed, a unique phenomenon in the history of 
art: that a great artistic personality of a type absolutely 
new to the world should, arising with a happy opportuneness, 
command universal recognition and worship even in the 
quarters where the most stubborn opposition to innovation 
might have been expected, and yet should in its own and the 
immediately succeeding period exercise so limited and ap- 
parently evanescent an influence, that, after lying dormant 
during two hundred years, that influence should extend itself 
in all directions, so as now to include well nigh the whole of 
the younger generation of painters, which may, indeed, with- 
out much exaggeration, be said to be overshadowed at the 
present moment by the genius and guided by the technical 
methods of Velasquez. 

But little space remains to discuss the remarkable Discourse 
on Spanish art delivered by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
to the students of the Royal Academy on December 10, 1889, 
and subsequently printed at the request of the members of that 
body. Itis a notable tour de force to have succeeded, as 
the President has done, in compressing within necessarily 
very narrow limits an account of the origins of the Spanish 
races, of the architecture, the sculpture, the painting, and 
even, to some extent, of the literature of the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

The Discourse is expressed in language as ornate in the 
rhythmic elegance of its periods, and evidently as carefully 
balanced as are the painfer’s deeply studied and elaborately 
prepared canvases. It contains many apt remarks on the 
racial characteristics of Spaniards, a good résumé of what 
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has been written with regard to Spanish architecture ; but, 
strange to say, the section devoted to painting, on which 
modern students of the art would certainly have hoped to 
hear words of wisdom from the lips of a painter of eminence, 
is disappointingly short and incomplete. True, the predomi- 
nance of Flemish art and Flemish masters during the 
sixteenth century, and their subsequent supersession by the 
eclectic, pseudo-Italian practitioners of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are made clear. But not a word is said of the most im- 
portant of the later Hispaniolised Flemings, Pedro Campatia 
(Pieter Kempeneer), whose ‘ Descent from the Cross’ at 
Seville is one of the finest works of the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; not a word either about that eccentric genius 
El Greco, who, coming to Toledo an accomplished follower of 
Titian and Tintoretto, developed an art which, with all its 
frenzied exaggeration, was of truly Spanish stamp. 

The estimate formed of Velasquez is on the whole a very 
just if not an ardently appreciative one, though no attempt 
is made to account for his potent fascination for modern 
painters, or to explain the secret of his art from a technical 
point of view. If the President indulges in some little 
exaggeration in defining the position among Spanish masters 
of Zurbaran, he evinces true sympathy for the intensely fervid 
religious art of that most national of painters, whose realism 
served to heighten, rather than to detract from, the eleva- 
tion of his conceptions. On the other hand, those 
contemporary glories of Spain, Ribera (who throughout his 
long career in Italy remained a Spaniard in temperament), 
Alonso Cano, and Murillo are summarily dismissed in four 
lines, while an absolute silence is preserved with regard to 
Goya, the last great artist—if we except the dazzling 
mannerist Fortuny—whom Spain has produced. His style, 
as has jusé been pointed out, undoubtedly takes its origin 
in that of Velasquez; but it is none the less, with all its 
weaknesses and inequalities, a really national and original 
manifestation of Spanish art, and the connecting link between 
the golden age of the seventeenth century and the present 
period, over which, as has been seen, the achievements of 
Spain during that age have exercised and continue to exercise 
so potent an influence. 
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Art. [IX.—1. Lettres inédites de Talleyrand a Napoléon, 1800-9. 
Par Prerre BERTRAND. Paris: 1889. 


2. La Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792. Par G. 
Pauuain. Paris: 1889. 


3. Baron Hyde de Neufville. Mémoires et Souvenirs. Paris: 
1889. 


Bzs upon the French Revolution have succeeded one 
another during the year with as much constancy and 
bulk as if the lapse of a century had in no degree diminished 
the interest of the world in the history of that great event, 
and in the characters of the men who figured in it. French 
authors have striven nobly to prove that the giants who 
brought about the great social upheaval of a hundred years 
ugo are as worthy of our respect as they were of the ad- 
miration and wonder of the age in which they lived, and 
they have brought to the task the most generous spirit and 
the most intelligent research; but, making every allow- 
ance for national sympathies and political prejudices on 
the part of the reader, there is no doubt that their work is 
proving as ungrateful as it is laborious. Mirabeau, Sieyés, 
Talleyrand are great names with great blemishes; eminent 
statesmen who are more celebrated than condemned, but 
upon whom it is difficult to turn the light of investigation 
without exposing many weak points, which the biographer 
or the historian would fain keep in the background. 
That Talleyrand in particular was one of the most singular 
progeny of the Revolution ; that he was in effect one of its 
parents as well; that he had political aims which he steadily 
pursued; and that he was, nevertheless, the most incon- 
sistent of men, are points which, apart from all other con- 
siderations, deserve attention, while any writings likely to 
bring out these peculiarities must command our interest. 
The correspondence of Talleyrand with Napoleon, now 
published by M. Bertrand, though not so engrossing by any 
means as that with Louis XVIII. during the Congress of 
Vienna which was edited by M. Pallain in 1881, is, never- 
theless, of importance, seeing that we possess as yet no 
complete knowledge of one who in his early career was 
under the influence of Mirabeau, who retained for many 
years the position of Minister for Foreign Affairs under Napo- 
leon I., and who ended by being the most striking figure 
among the celebrities of the Congress of Vienna. It is evi- 
dently the aim of these historians to furnish in time the whole 
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of the existing correspondence of Talleyrand as the means, 
according to M. Pallain, ‘of rectifying the opinion which 
‘has long been held as to the true value of a statesman who 
‘ could only be taken as wn homme d’esprit,’ and against the 
opinion of the French Foreign Office, with whom, as M. 
Bertrand declares, ‘it is a tradition that whatever is attri- 
‘ buted to Talleyrand was really the work of his secretaries.’ 
With the publication of these two volumes we now possess 
sufficient documents to understand the part played by 
Talleyrand at three epochs of his life, and hence the policy 
by which the French nation was guided during the years 
1792, 1800-9, and 1815; and it is possible in a measure 
to follow M. Pallain’s statement that ‘Talleyrand, who often 
‘changed sides in home politics, never varied in foreign 
‘affairs.’ This statement is the basis on which the French 
historian builds his admiration for Talleyrand, and this makes 
him so interesting an apologist. The effort is praiseworthy 
and may eventually succeed. To appreciate its difficulties a 
retrospect of the opinions of him held by his contemporaries 
is instructive. 

The historical notice of M. de Talleyrand which was 
read by M. Mignet on May 11, 1859, to the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, together with Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s (Lord Dalling) very elaborate sketch of the 
‘ politic ’ statesman, published in 1868, constitute almost all 
that may be said hitherto to be authentically known of one 
who, variously described by various writers, remains for all 
that the most interesting, if not the most brilliant, among the 
political personages of the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present century. One who, in the words of Victor 
Hugo, was ‘as noble as Machiavelli, a priest like Gondi, a 
‘ renegade churchman like Fouché, as witty as Voltaire, and 
‘lame like the devil,’ is, to say the least, a very interesting 
personage to ordinary mortals; and hence our welcome to 
all publications bearing on the doings or writings of Charles 
Maurice de Périgord, Prince de Benévent, whose memoirs 
are still wrapt in mystery. Their existence has indeed been 
called in question, and they might have been not only 
suppressed but destroyed. We believe that they were 
bequeathed by their author to M. de Bacourt, the accom- 
plished editor of M. de la Marck’s correspondence. But M. 
de Bacourt did not long survive 'Talleyrand himself, and the 
manuscript then fell into the hands of the Duchesse de 
Sagan, his niece, who did not think proper to authorise 
the publication of it. The work then passed to M. Audral, 
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the eminent physician, and since his death it is in the pos- 
session of the Duc de Broglie, who has had the advantage 
of perusing it. 

M. Mignet, whom Talleyrand had befriended in early 
life, was particularly impressed by the wide range of Talley- 
rand’s ac quaintance and acts. He had seen Voltaire, had been 
a friend of Sieyés, the political executor of Mirabeau, the 
counsellor of Napoleon, and the author of the Restoration. 
He helped to ruin Louis XVI. and to rebuild a monarchy ; he 
promoted the Empire and settled ‘le Corse ;’ he aided and 
abetted the ruin of France by war, and saved her at the 
Congress of Vienna. To have done so much and to have 
been on friendly terms with people of such different stamp 
showed versatility of mind, tact, and self-control beyond 
compare. Victor Hugo was appalled by the vastness of 
‘ the web which the spider had spun, and in the meshes of 
‘which he discovered the remains of heroes, thinkers, con- 
‘ querors, kings, princes, emperors, Bonaparte, Madame de 
* Staél, Chateaubriand, Alexander of Russia, William of 
‘ Prussia, Francis of Austria, Louis XVIITI., Louis Philippe, 
‘and all those gilded flies which buzzed in history for forty 
‘ years.’ 

Talleyrand used to pride himself on being a great poet, 
who had written a trilogy in three dynasties ‘for the blessing 
of France—Act [., the Empire of Bonaparte; Act IL. the 
House of Bourbon; Act ILL, the House of Orleans. He 
might as well have written a tragedy in three acts, entitled, 
Louis XVI., whom I abandoned; Danton, who gave me pro- 
tection; Enghien, whom I sacrificed. There is as much 
tragedy as comedy in the life of Talleyrand, and as many 
aspects of character as there were events in his long life. 
Lord Dalling believed him to be a man ‘ of nice tact and far- 
‘sighted judgement, who rarely thought of what was right 
‘ inthe abstract, but usually did what was best at the moment,’ 
which is not ‘particularly great praise, but which reads 
singularly in juxtaposition with the further remark that ¢ his 
‘ greatest good fortune was to have been absent from France 
duri ing the horrors of the Committee of Public Safety, and his 
greatest calamity to have been Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at the moment of the execution of the Due Enghien,’ 
If tact and judgement prevailed over courage and devotion 
to the cause of monarchy in the person of Louis XVI., with 
whom Talleyrand was at the time on intimate terms, and 
demonstrated that absence from France when the king, his 
friend, was in danger was salvation to himself, he no doubt 
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did ‘ what was best at the moment’ without much thought 
as to ‘ what was right in the abstract ;’? but what are we to 
think of his tact, judgement, and far-sightedness in the 
matter of the murder of the Duc d’Enghien? To aid and 
abet such a crime, was that doing the best at the moment ? 
On the other hand, if judgement told Talleyrand plainly in 
1792 that the Girondins were already the tools of the 
Montagnards, was it a nice tact that made him leave France 
under the protection of Danton? It really does seem as if 
these two events in the life of the great diplomatist are 
those requiring most explanation, being surrounded by the 
greatest mystery, and on that account we have turned with 
particular interest to the volumes mentioned at the outset. 
They are somewhat disappointing in this respect, but when 
read together and compared with the admirable work which 
M. Pallain published in 1881 on the correspondence of 
Talleyrand with Louis XVIII. during the Congress of 
Vienna, they seem to suggest a curious fact, upon which we 
propose to dilate—viz. that while with him all was good 
which contributed to a desirable end, Talleyrand was guided 
throughout his life by two principles, from which he never 
departed, which he had the courage at all times to defend 
even against the greatest obstacles, and of which he wit- 
nessed the ultimate triumph, temporary though some may 
consider it. It is needless to point out that these prin- 
ciples were political. It is interesting to note that they 
were acquired. Mirabeau, the only being for whom Talley- 
rand genuinely professed the slightest respect, declared 
himself for English institutions, and for close connexion 
between France and England through commercial interests. 
Talleyrand inherited these views from Mirabeau, and he 
firmly upheld the principles of a constitutional monarchy at 
home and of alliance with England in foreign politics to 
the very end of his life. M. Hyde de Neufville, whose 
memoirs are only now published by his niece, though he 
died in 1857, reports a conversation which he had with 
Talleyrand in 1799. He had been deputed, with General 
@Andigné, to approach Bonaparte shortly after the 18th 
Brumaire, and to sound him and Talleyrand as to the pos- 
sibility of the return of the Bourbons to the throne. The 
advent of Bonaparte to the high position of First Consul was 
only looked upon as another episode of the French Revolu- 
tion, and as a guarantee that the hideous past would not 
return as long as a soldier of energy like Bonaparte had 
the keeping of law and order in his sole hands, There is 
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evidence that Bonaparte himself encouraged this belief in 
order the more easily to pacify the turbulent and royalist 
Vendée. ‘Talleyrand at this time was studying the future 
Napoleon, and cannot be said to have quite justified his far- 
sightedness. It would appear that he was measuring the 
chances of a return of the Bourbons, with that of con- 
stitutional monarchy, under his pupil, that pupil being 
Bonaparte. 

‘ If he (Bonaparte) lives a year,’ said Talleyrand to De Neufville, ‘ he 
will go far. He believes himself to be the arbiter of fate, and his 
astonishing confidence in his own good fortune inspires his partisans 
with an equally astounding sense of security ; but no one possesses the 
secret of the future. As to Monsieur le Prince, pray inform hita that, 
while I cannot now serve the Prince, I am devoted to Monsicur.’ * 

The remark is on a par with that which Prince Bismarck, 
some years ago, made to Bishop Ketteler of Mayence, and 
which staggered that eminent prelate. The Bishop having 
reproached the Chancellor with deserting his friends, Prince 
Bismarck replied, ‘ Exactly so; but then, you see, I am not 
‘ now in want of the support which the Catholics could give 
‘me, and ean find it elsewhere. Believe me, however, when 
‘1 do I shall change again. I much regret it, but I am the 
‘slave of circumstances for the country’s good!’ ‘Can 
‘cynicism go farther?’ asked the Bishop of the English 
diplomatist to whom the above was told. Cynicism appears 
to be a failing in genius. M. de Neufville relates how twice 
he was introduced into Bonaparte’s presence by Talleyrand, 
who was well acquainted with the object of his mission, and 
who consoled the ‘clever, zealous, but impassioned young 
‘man’ f for his non-success by recalling his own youth, and 
speaking of the great influence which his lameness had had 
upon his destiny. ‘ But for this leg,’ he said, ‘I might have 
‘ followed a military career. Who knows but I might have 
‘been to-day an “ émigré,” or, like you, an envoy of the 
‘ Bourbons.’ 

This reminds us of the use he made of his infirmity at 
the first of the preliminary meetings at Vienna in 1814. 
‘Why,’ asked Talleyrand, ‘am I alone of the king’s repre- 
‘sentatives asked to be present here to-day? I see the 
* Prince of Hardenberg and M.de Humboldt, both on behalf 





* Some twelve years later he was writing to Louis XVIII. from 
Vienna, ‘We must hasten to get rid of the man of the island of 
* Elba.’ 

7 Gourgaud, ‘ Mémoires,’ p. 127. 
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‘ of Prussia.’ ‘It is an exception made because of the deaf- 
‘ness of Prince Hardenberg.’ ‘If it be only a question of 
‘ infirmity,’ replied Talleyrand, ‘each one may have his own, 
‘and allege it as an excuse.’* The acknowledgement that, 
but for his lameness, he might have been a soldier fills 
one with a certain sense of relief, since, according to an 
article in 1833 which accompanied a pen-and-ink sketch 
ef the prince in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ no one is more en- 
titled to be called a ‘jack of all trades’ than the envoy who 
dared look down on Palmerston and sneer at Metternich. 
‘ He was an abbé, a bishop, a constitutional, and an excom- 
‘ municated priest, the keeper of a publichouse in America, a 
‘ minister of state, an envoy, an ambassador, a prince of the 
‘ Empire, a senator, a president of the Assembly, a consul, 
‘and a great chamberlain; a Royalist, a Bonapartist, an 
‘ Orleanist, a Catholic, an atheist, a wit, a trimmer, a rake, 
‘and a whist-player. He took thirteen different oaths, and 
* called Palmerston “ pour rire.” ’ 

Yet in this nomenclature of useful pursuits he is not styled 
a revolutionist, though he most unquestionably was instru- 
mental in bringing about that great change in the constitu- 
tion of France which had lasted a century beyond its due, 
and which on that account degenerated into a reign of terror, 
such as he had not anticipated, and with which he would 
not cope, not being a soldier. Indeed no man, perhaps, in 
the history of French events a hundred years ago can claim 
so large a share in the framing of what are popularly styled 
the great principles of ’89 than the Bishop of Autun, who, 
in the words of Mignet, ‘ Though a “ grand seigneur,” desired 
‘ the equality of classes and the community of rights, and, 
‘though a prelate, demanded the liberty of intelligence.’ 
‘To this great work he contributed his ability, as Sieyés did 
‘ his powerful mind, Mirabeau his eloquence, Bailly his great 
‘merit, La Fayette his chivalrous character, and so many 
‘ other excellent men their talents and their devotion.’ 

The rotten state of the monarchy in 1789 demanded a 
change, and was beyond repair. A new edifice altogether had 
to be built if the royal house of France was to be preserved. 
The foundations lay in the people. They alone could save the 
principle of sovereignty. Voltaire had shown that the divine 
origin of kings was dependent on the support of divinely 
protected subjects, and these could not be of use unless their 
voice was heard, their arms felt, and their freedom asserted. 


* Talleyrand to Louis XVIII., September 29, 1814, 
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Louis XVI. himself had noted the necessity, and, though 
all his acts have been attributed to timidity and weakness, 
it is a question whether at heart he was not as much a 
revolutionist against the decayed principles of the old order 
of things as the men who have earned, by dragging him to 
the scaifold, the appellation of patriots. The men of 1788 
and 1789 were reformers, not revolutionists, and in the great 
charter of Frenchmen’s rights the principle of hereditary 
and constitutional monarchy exists in broad letters. It did 
not save the king, though it formed the basis of the defence 
which M. de Malesherbes and M. de Séze so eloquently 
argued before a tribunal composed of men who, having 
once tasted the cup of liberty, wished to drain it to the last 
drop, and like the drunken man, whose second thirst is born 
of his drunken state, were anxious to sweep the principles 
away which had given them restricted power, in order to in- 
dulge in the licence of unbridled despotism. 

Talleyrand, be it said to his honour, is not known to have 
shrunk at any time of his life from the proclamation of those 
principles which he helped to frame, which were the basis 
of all the constitutions of France from the day when her 
delirious state had ceased, and are its pride to this day, but 
which embrace the notion of a constitutional monarchy, under 
the safeguard of free institutions and a free people, govern- 
ing themselves through the medium of elected represen- 
tatives. 

On February 10, 1790, answering, in the Constitutional 
Assembly, those who attacked it by the question, ‘ What has 
‘it done for us?’ Talleyrand replied, with courage and elo- 
quence :— 


‘It has traced with a firm hand and in the midst of storms the 
principles of the Constitution which henceforth ensure for ever your 
liberty. The rights of men were ignored and insulted for centuries : 
they are revived for the benefit of the whole of humanity in that 
declaration which will be the rallying cry against the oppressor, and 
the law which will guide the legislator. ‘The nation had lost its 
right to promulgate its laws and its imposts: that right is restored to 
it, and at the same time the true principles of monarchy have been 
laid down, viz. the inviolability of the august chief of the nation and 
the heredity of the throne in a family so dear to the French. You 
have now a national assembly which cannot be taken from you, and 
this is our work—or rather it is yours, for we are but your spokesmen, 
and you have enlightened, encouraged, and upheld our efforts, 
What an epoch to have reached! What an honourable heritage to 
transmit to posterity! Risen to the rank of citizens; eligible for all 
employments; enlightened judges of the administration ; certain that 
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all is being done by you and for you; equal before the law; free to act, 
to speak, to write; owing no account to man but to the common will, 
what finer condition? Is there a single citizen really worthy of the 
name who would dare look back, or wish to gather the wrecks with 
which we are surrounded in order to raise up the old edifice ? ’ * 


These, the true principles of constitutional monarchy, were 
those to the establishment of which the Bishop of Autun 
contributed, and to which he adhered, 

Here it may be permitted to inquire whether the strong 
fascination which the constitutional and monarchical prin- 
ciple had for him, since, as we know, he laboured and spoke 
on its behalf, did not raise a hope within him that he might 
so mould the political mind of the young and energetic 
soldier of fortune who, ‘ ifhe lived the year, would go far,’ as to 
imbue him with his own notions, and perhaps realise in him 
the hopes he had conceived for the Bourbons, however ‘ dear 
‘to France,’ as he had declared in 1790. Did not the fear of 
losing his hold over the ‘1. dynasty, viz. the Empire,’ which 
he boasted to have been the first act in his trilogy, lead him, 
a few weeks before Napoleon was proclaimed emperor, to 
abet the intention of Napoleon to ‘ exterminate the Royalists 
unless they came to him?’ Lord Dalling considered it Talley- 
rand’s misfortune to have been Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at the time of the Due d’Enghien’s death; and 'Talleyrand 
went to the Congress of Vienna resolved only, as he declared 
to the Emperor Alexander in his curious first interview 
with that monarch, to ‘ plead the rights of nations before all 
‘conveniences.’ Is this not the place to ask whether the 
man who so impudently pleaded the rights of nations at 
Vienna, after infringing them so insolently some ten years 
before, in order to capture an innocent victim in answer to 
Napoleon’s angry exclamation, ‘Je veux un Bourbon,’ was 
not following out an idea, a policy, and cared not as to the 
means, provided he did not lose the end? 

We have in vain sought for new information in the book 
which M. Bertrand has published, and which professes to 
give a vast amount of correspondence between Talleyrand 
and Napoleon during the years 1800 and 1809; but in 
support of our contention that the master was using all his 
craft to preserve his influence over a pupil who was rapidly 
changing places with him, we have extraordinary proof of 
how far flattery and subserviency can extend, and, what is 
still more noticeable, how that subserviency was at its height 
during the years 1804 and 1805. 





* Quoted by Pallain, ‘ Mission de 'Talleyrand & Londres,’ p. 225, 
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The letters previously to these dates indicate a desire to 
satisfy the insatiable appetite for news of the soldier of 
fortune, without risking many opinions of his own or ven- 
turing upon the exposition of his views in contradiction 
with those of the First Consul. 

On October 31, 1802, Talleyrand writes :-— 

‘ There is nothing to tell you. I have but good wishes to offer you. 
They are that you may be back soon froma journey during which yon 
will have spread a spirit of activity in the midst of those sentiments of 
confidence and of love which all Frenchmen must entertain for your 
person, and which no one has greater reason to express than myself.’ 


The journey here spoken of was that of Bonaparte to 
Normandy and thence to Lyons—a kind of promenade 
through the country with a view of being congratulated on 
the pacification of France, on the Concordat, and on the 
reconstruction of French society, and in order to prepare the 
people for the imperial régime which was to follow the pub- 
lication of the Code Napoléon, and which Talleyrand looked 
to as the means of obtaining a more liberal constitution 
than that of August 4, 1802, better known as of ‘Van X,’ 
which only did away with all opposition to the sole dictator- 
ship of Bonaparte. 

This constitution was anything but constitutional in the 
mind of Talleyrand, but it had been the creation of Bona- 
parte himself, and to have opposed it would have weakened 
his influence. He must temporise, but to temporise with 
one of Napoleon’s temperament was pure waste of time. 
Flattery might do something. In January 1804 he writes :— 

‘Tam told that this is the last day on which I shall be deprived ot 
the happiness of presenting my reports to you in person, This hope 
will hasten and insure my recovery.’ 

Three years before that, on July 9, 1801, he had written 
to Bonaparte :— 


‘What must we do? This is the time when I well perceive that 
for two years past I am not accustomed to think alone. Not to see you 
is to leave my imagination and my mind without a guide. I am about 
to write very poor stuff, but it-is not my fault. I am not a complete 
self when I am far from you.’ 

In February 1804 Talleyrand was ‘complete,’ for he was 
near Bonaparte, and had returned to the Foreign Office, to 
prepare, in March following, the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien 
at Kttenheim in Baden territory. With the details of 
that arrest and the subsequent execution of the Due 
d’Kinghien, whom M, Massias, the French chargé d’affaires 
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at Baden, described as ‘ a royalist of the highest honour 
‘and good faith, and unfit for intrigues, detesting cowards 
‘and abhorring assassins,’ we have no present concern. 
In the April number last year of this Journal there 
appeared an exhaustive and far-reaching review of all the 
circumstances that attended this great drama, which after- 
wards called forth the remark ‘that it was more than a 
‘crime; it was a mistake.’ But while it was broadly hinted 
that the evidence of history could not disassociate Talleyrand 
from being the principal party to the arrest, it was not then 
urged that the event was what we believe it to be—the 
deliberate sacrifice of a human life to Talleyrand’s resolve 
not to lose his hold over Napoleon, in the hope of promoting 
those liberal views which, even ten years later, he boasted to 
Alexander of Russia that he shared with his Majesty. 

It must be borne in mind that next to Talleyrand Fouché 
had most credit with the First Consul, and that Talleyrand 
and Fouché, while they cordially detested each other, were 
rivals for Bonaparte’s good graces. 

‘Talleyrand and Fouché,’ says M. de Neufville, ‘ were resolved to 
devote themselves to Bonaparte in the measure only of the successes 
which he achieved. Their fidelity was to depend on that which 
attended the good fortune of their master. Thus a common interest 


had brought two men together who disliked each other, while they were 
afraid of one another.’ 


It is singular that the old régime and the Revolution had 
given Bonaparte, as it were, two supporters equally cunning, 
and who on that account thwarted each other. ‘ Men accus- 
* tomed to divine do not like to be read.’ Fouché, the out- 
come of extreme revolution, protected what remained of it, 
and all that had not been trodden down beneath the feet of 
the conqueror, while Talleyrand’s liberal tendencies were 
always suspected of a royalist tendency. Marengo had not 
been fought, and the plots against the emperor’s life were 
numerous. It was Fouché’s policy to remind Bonaparte of 
their royalist origin and of Talleyrand’s tendencies. It was 
that of Talleyrand to disarm the First Consul’s suspicions, 
to show him that he was devoted to his cause, and that his 
royalist proclivities were merely the furtherance of those 
great principles of 1789 which he had so long defended, 
and which some day, under Bonaparte as empercr, he hoped 
to see triumphantly proclaimed. 

On these grounds M. d’Haussonville may be right in 
doubting the authority of the letter to Napoleon quoted by 
M. Welshinger, in which the words occur: ‘ Evil-disposed 
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‘ persons go so far as to give it to be understood that you 
‘ might be satisfied with the part of Monk.’ It is not likely 
that, with a rival like Fouché at his side, Talleyrand could 
have committed himself to-the expression, ‘The men of 
‘ Fructidor are found again with those of La Vendée.’ On 
the other hand, Napoleon did think of playing the part of 
Monk on two occasions, and Talleyrand knew of one. Hyde 
de Neufyille, in the account of his interview with Napoleon 
to which we have already referred, tells how Bonaparte, in 
the presence of Talleyrand, owned that he had himself 
thought of the Bourbons during the time of the ‘ blackguard 
* Directory,’ but had recognised that France would repel 
them, and Europe did not desire their return. 

*“ What further,” a-ked Bonaparte, “is wanted to put an end to the 
civil war (in La Vendée)?” ‘Two things,” answered de Nenufville, 
“Louis XVIII. to reign legitimately over France, and Bonaparte to 
cover him with glory.” Bonaparte smiled, but protested that he would 
never re-establish the Bourbons, and often repeated that unless the 
Royalists submitted they would be exterminated,’ 


In the ‘ Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,’ vol. vii. p. 283, we 
read as follows :— 


‘ After the check at Brienne, the evacuation of Troyes, the forced 
retreat on the Seine, and the humiliating conditions sent to Chitillon 
which he courageously repelled, the emperor, who had been absorbed 
in sorrowful reflections, suddenly exclaimed, I have a means of saving 
France. If I myself recalled the Bourbons! But does an expelled 
dynasty ever forgive, and was Fox right that a restoration is another 
revolution ?’ 


Talleyrand knew every thought of Napoleon, and required 
only to be assured of his confidence. He could not afford to 
lose the favour of one who was about to be proclaimed an 
emperor, and from whom he expected everything. A letter 
of July 29, 1804, now published, is a very curious specimen 
of Talleyrand’s manner of flattering, while concealing his 
own thoughts. He had been elected a candidate for the 
Senate by one of the French departments ‘of which he 
‘ barely knew the name, and where certainly he could only 
‘ be known from his devotion to the service of his Majesty,’ 
and repudiating such a candidature he wrote :— 

‘The news is little worthy of your Majesty’s attention, but I am 
glad of the opportunity which it gives me of assuring you that such a 
nomination neither does, nor can enter for me in any views as regards 
the future. I shall certainly be satisfied at all times with anything 
which proceeds from your Majesty’s kindness towards myself, but I 
indulge in a kind of jealousy, which you must forgive, in looking to 
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no reward but those bestowed by your Majesty himself, in serving no 
one but you, and in not desiring that your selection of myself for a 
reward be the result of mere intervention. Your Majesty is aware, 
and I like to repeat it, that, tired, disgusted of a!l the political systems 
which have been at once the passion ‘and misfortune of all F renchmen 
for the last ten years, it is only through you, and for you, that I care 
for the institutions which you have founded. I must not, therefore, 
nor can I indeed, enter into any one of them except I be appointed by 
the will of your Majesty alone.’ 


It must be berne in mind that this vague expression of 
political fancies was written only four months after Enghien’s 
execution, and four days after he had characterised the arrest 
of the Duc as ‘ an event out of all proportion with the irrita- 
‘tion disclosed by Russia.” He writes to the Emperor on 
July 25, 1804: 


‘ M. d’Oubril’s note is the only paper to which your Majesty’s atten- 
tion should be called. 

‘ The dispositions manifested by the Court of Russia are not in pro- 
portion either with the motives she sets forward, or with the object she 
appears to have in view. What relation isthere between the grievances 
alleged and the irritation shown? How can the fact which forms the 
basis of this grievance, and which took place on the territory of a 
small prince who is a neighbour of France, bring a great power, and 
the farthest from us, to an open rupture, and to the cessation of 
diplomatic relations with France: and, again, what would it lead to? 
The note of the Russian Court is but a whim born of aa ambition 
which is irritated by ycur Majesty’s power, and of a pride humbled by 
your preponderance. Your Majesty will no doubt deem with me that 
it would be attaching too much importance to an irritation without 
motive or foundation were I to reply at once to the inconsiderate and 
badly penned note of the Russian chargé d’affaires,’ 


This letter is the only one in the present collection of 
letters to Napoleon which touches at all on the subject of the 
arrest of the Due d’Enghien, and it is to be regretted that 
between January 28, 1804, and July 24 of that year, M. Ber- 
trand has been unable to furnish any letters which could 
have thrown light upon the part played by Talleyrand in 
the great tragedy which disgraced the First Consul’s life. 
But we have, as it seems to us, sufficiently shown the 
spirit which animated Talleyrand at this time to convince 
any reader of French history, had he a doubt on the subject 
at all, that in the share of guilt in the matter ofthe Vincennes 
murder there is little to choose between Napoleon, who ordered 
the execution, and Talleyrand, who provided the victim. 

Talleyrand’s great object was the charter which 
Louis XVIII. proclaimed i in 1814. It was the expression of 
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his political thought. It was that which he would have 
liked Napoleon to have proclaimed. To get Napoleon to 
his views he played a deep game, and kept away all possible 
rivals, but he never deceived Napoleon, who disliked his 
courtier ways and his servility, but appreciated his talents 
and experience, and required his services until such time as, 
having composed a court, he could break, without much risk, 
with one he had never really trusted. 

We do not intend to go over the ground covered in these 
pages last April in relation to the Enghien tragedy, but it 
has struck us very forcibly, from the remarks made by M. de 
Neufville, that the jealousy of Talleyrand and Fouché, which 
has not been prominently noticed before, may have consti- 
tuted a strange incentive to the former in his desire to 
satisfy Napoleon that in his service nothing was too much 
for him, and that if a Bourbon, at all cost, had to be executed, 
it was really a small matter to seize the one nearest at hand, 
when it was a question of proving the devotion of a minister 
to his pupil, master, and sovereign. 

The subject cannot, however, be dismissed without noticing 
the zeal with which both master and servant in later years 
endeavoured to throw the blame on one another, and how 
‘Talleyrand’s remembrance of Napoleon’s ¢ silly dislike’ for 
courtly manners made him exclaim, ‘What a pity it was 
‘that so great a man had been so badly brought up.’ He 
had been one of the tutors. 

Besides his liberal views of the Mirabeau school, Talley- 
rand had a great notion of the necessity, in the interest of 
French commerce, of an alliance between France and 
England. It was not that he liked England. It is well 
proved that he disliked her, and lost no occasion to minimise 
her advantages, run down her political men, and make the 
most of her difficulties. But he dreaded her. On August 2, 
1805, he is in a flutter on hearing that Napoleon is on his 
way to Boulogne. 


‘ This news, unexpected as it was, has made an impression upon me 
which I vainly would endeavour to calm. This kind of agitation ean 


only be borne hy those of your servants who are upheld by your 
presence.’ 


But it appears that where the ‘ presence’ is not, there dis- 
aster follows. 

On November 12 Talleyrand announces the battle of 
Trafalgar in these words :— 


‘ T experience great grief in sending to your Majesty the distressing 
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news which I have received from Cadiz on the state of the combined 
fleet. Genius and Fortune were in Germany.’ 


This letter—the most curious in the lot published by M. 
Bertrand—disposes of the question whether Talleyrand was 
the author of all that is signed under his name—a question 
upon which M. Bertrand has a long and rather tedious dis- 
quisition. 

There can be no doubt that four-fifths of the letters to 
Napoleon now offered to the world are mere dictated reports 
of current business, which his secretaries wrote for him, and 
if they are not, they should have been, for there is nothing 
but what constitutes the ordinary routine work of a big 
department of state. When, however, a delicate subject is 
to be treated, there is no doubt that nobody but Talleyrand 
himself wrote the letters; for no one appreciated a subtle 
compliment, a delicately expressed sentiment as he did, and 
to no one would he have ceded the credit, which he looked 
to, for having made use of an epigrammatic sentence or a 
Louis XLV. compliment in republican times. 

That he copied himself all the letters and reports which 
he had previously dictated is open to question. Ménéval, 
in his ‘ History of Napoleon and Marie Louise,’ pretended 
that 
‘he had sometimes found M. de Talleyrand in bed in the morning in a 
small room, wherein sometimes one, sometimes two secretaries, standing 
before a desk, touched up some report which was to be addressed to the 
Emperor, and which he copied in his own hand.’ 


This may have occurred. Why not? But that he did so 
as a rule is an impossibility. He had not the time, and it is 
well known that La Besnardi¢re could very fairly imitate his 
master’s writing. This is said without reproach, and only 
in explanation of much which still puzzles M. Bertrand, who 
has not the experience of M. Pallain in distinguishing the 
wheat from the chaff in the matter of Talleyrand’s corre- 
spondence. Be this as it may, it will be difficult to equal so 
laconic an announcement of a national disaster as the des- 
patch of November 12, 1805, and only one man could have 
penned it. 

Another despatch, entirely due to the brain of Talleyrand, 
is that of October 17, 1805, now published in extenso, though 
its gist was known through writers like Mignet, Thiers, and 
Pallain. In this elaborate document he gave his views as 
to the partition of Europe in the event of a cessation of hos- 
tilities, which he expected after the capture of Ulm, but 
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which only followed the great battle of Austerlitz, fought on 
December 2, and which brought about the treaty of Pres- 
bourg on December 26, 1805. 

The beginning of the letter itself is delightfully charac- 
teristic :— 


‘ Away from your Majesty my best, indeed my only consolativn, is 
to bring myself nearer to you as far as it lies in me by means of recol- 
lection and foresight. The past explains the present, and those who 
know that your Majesty only looks upon a victory as a pledge of peace 
for which you sigh, have no doubt that after many signal advantages 
obtained during this war against Austria you will give way to the 
noble leanings of your great soul. It is not for me to inquire which 
was the best system of warfare. Your Majesty is now revealing it to 
your enemies and to astonished Europe, but being desirous of offering 
you a tribute of my zeal, I have been meditating on the coming peace. 
There are at present in Kurope four great powers, not including 
Prussia, which is great in public opinion because one of its sovereigns 
did great things, and because one has got accustomed to confuse 
Frederic II. with the State, of which he was the glory. France is at 
the head of these four powers, because in herself she unites what is 
only divided in the others, viz., men and riches. As long as Austria 
and England are rivals of France they will remain natural and neces- 
sary allies. As long as Austriais not a rival of Russia it will be easy 
for England to unite them in a common alliance. As long as the 
Russians are in contact with the Ottoman Empire and meditate its con- 
quest, France will have to consider them as enemies. From this state 
of things it is evident that while it lasts peace can never be but a 
truce, and that France must ever be, in all that occurs, either a prin- 
cipal or an accessory, but ever a necessary, party to the events. 
Alliance between France and Prussia had been thought of once as a 
good means of preserving peace on the Continent, but such an alliance 
is now impossible. Frederic II. is no more, and with him the reign of 
great things is over. What must be done is to remove all cause of 
misunderstanding between France and Austria, and thus separate her 
interests from those of England.’ 


Trafalgar had rendered all thought of England as an ally 
impossible at that time, hence he looked to Austria, and in 
1815 he got both. The alliance with Austria had resulted 
from necessity. Talleyrand had seen that as a ‘rival of 
‘ France, Austria must be a necessary ally of England.’ But 
to the English alliance he was led by all the strength of 
long conviction and the teaching of Mirabeau. 

As a disciple, with Mirabeau, Dupont de Nemours, and 
Panchard, of the new science of economics, Talleyrand was 
an enthusiastic partisan, in his youth, of peace and the 
amelioration of the human condition; while his great aim 
was the commercial and industrial developement of France. 
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In 1787, he wrote to his friend Choiseul-Gouffier, then am- 
bassador at Constantinople :— 

‘ My friends, the people, will then count for something. If the king 
sanctions these changes his reign will be that of the most brilliant and 
most useful monarchy. I can think of nothing else.’ 


He had at this time been for a year the regular corre- 
spondent of Mirabeau, who, on July 29, 1786, had written 
to him :— 


‘ The Duke of Brunswick asked me if I would consider asa chimera 
any project of alliance between France, England, and Prussia, of which 
the solemn object would be to guarantee to each power in Europe its 
own possessions. ‘This idea, which has occupied my thoughts for seven 
years, is too great not to be taking: it will infallibly immortalise the 
sovereign who will carry it out, and the minister who will help him to 
do this: it will change the face of Europe to French advantage, because 
then the most advantageous treaties of commerce for the English will 
only result in making them the carriers of our trade.’ 


Previously, in 1786, Mirabeau, before starting for Berlin, 
had said: ‘In truth France possesses inexhaustible re- 
* sources, but she must be better warned and better served. 
‘ We must have closer relations with the English.? And on 
his deathbed Mirabeau recommended to Talleyrand a plan 
of systematic alliance between France and England. 

Mirabeau diced in 1791, and immediately after his death 
Talleyrand, who had been appointed to the Foreign Office, 
began to carry out the views of his political instructor, views 
which no doubt had been inspired by the ‘ Lettres anglaises ’ 
of Voltaire and Montesquieu’s homages to England, but 
profoundly convinced, as he wrote at the end of his life, 
in 1830, that ‘the progress of civilisation should form the 
‘ parental ties of France with other countries, and that her 
‘real allies are those with whom civilisation is most 
‘advanced.’ On the reality of these convictions Mignet 
based his appreciation of Talleyrand as a statesman when 
he remarked on one occasion to M, Pallain, that ‘ Talleyrand 
‘had only been judged by flatterers or libellers, without 
‘anyone ever weighing his diplomatic work, which is the 
‘ principal and truly national characteristic of his existence.’ 

On January 5, 1792, Talleyrand writes to Biron :— 

‘T have insisted on some one being sent to Engiand: a secret 
mission which would be little at the outset but which would indicate 
some after-thoughts. ‘Then I was asked whether I would go. Finally 
M. Delessart proposed categorically that I should, and to-day I accept.’ 


By article 2, section 4, cap. ii. of the Constitution of 1791 
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it was stipulated that members of the National Assembly 
could not receive any other position or emoluments, and thus 
Lord Grenville was informed, on January 12,1792, that 

‘ tho’ no doubt M. de Talleyrand was known to his lordship by his re- 
putation as a clever man, by his distinguished talents, as well as by the 
important part he had taken as a member of the Constituent Assembly, 
he goes to England without a diplomatic capacity as a member of that 
assembly, but is nevertheless recommended to Lord Grenville’s kind 
oflices.’ 


Almost immediately on his arrival he writes, January 51, 
1792 :— 


‘ Believe implicitly in the falseness of the rumours which are spread 
in France as to the dispositions of England towards us. The more I 
see, the more I am convinced that you can negotiate with her 
satisfactorily. You will be told the reverse, 1 know by whom, and I 
know why; but I have no fear, provided you pay no attention to these 
rumours.” 


On February 17, giving an account of his interview with 
Lord Grenville, Talleyrand writes :— 

‘I told Lord Grenville that for some time all who think rationally 
in France desire to be on better terms with England, as conducive to 
the advantage of both countries. My Government wished me to come 
here, knowing that I have devoted myself entirely to the cause of 
liberty and equality, and to the establishment of our monarchical con- 
stitution, while I have ever maintained that England was our natural 
ally ; from all of which they concluded that by speaking of our interests 
I would faithfully express their intentions, and would not deceive them 
in any report I might address to them as to your own.’ 


In 1850 he was still true to this view. 

‘ England is the only country which, like ourselves, frankly desires 
peace. The principle of non-intervention is adopted by both, and if 
you ask me what political system France should attach herself to I 
reply that it is in unison with England that France should act.’ 

The object of his mission was necessarily tentative at first. 
He says so himself, March 2, 1792: ‘As I had specially 
‘come to England to ascertain what the feeling was, I 
‘ heard Lord Grenville’s (pacific) declarations with very great 
‘ pleasure.’ Then having laid down, as we have seen, the 
motives which actuated his conduct and reconnoitred his 
ground, he proceeds to ask fora plenipotentiary —-the ambas- 
sador, in fact, he could not be himself. On the same day he 
exclaims, rather than writes :—- 

‘The people may absurdly remark, if M. Delessart had sent an 
ambassador to England the alliance would long have been made. M. de 
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Talleyrand could not officially demand anything, as the British Govern- 
ment were not bound to answer him. It is no doubt on account of the 
good dispositicns of England that M. Delessart has chosen this country 
to be without an ambassador. All this would be mad, but the choice 
of your ambassador is urgent, while difficult,’ 


On March 4 Talleyrand reminds M. Delessart how strongly 
prejudiced the King of England is against the French Re- 
volution, but advises Louis XVI. to write to him and say 
‘how agreeable to himself, and how useful to both their 
‘ countries, would be an alliance between them.’ 

On March 10 he went to Paris, to hasten the sending of 
an ambassador, and on March 30, while addressing a note 
to guide his government in their negotiations with England 
in case the expected war with Germany altered the good he 
had already achieved, M. de Chauvelin was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary, ‘ charged with a mission to a people long in 
‘the enjoyment of liberty from one which had only just 
‘conquered that precious gift.” M. de Chauvelin was 
entrusted with a private letter to King George ILI. from 
Louis XVLI., as Talleyrand had advised, and in which he was 
said to be associated with Chauvelin in the king’s embassy 
to London, though not officially. 

M. de Chauvelin and Talleyrand went to England on 
April 20, armed with instructions drawn up by Talleyrand 
himself. 

In them these words occur :— 

‘a defensive alliance by which both states could guarantee to each 
other what they actually possess in Europe, as well as in India, is the 
first idea which strikes me.’ 


The words are almost identical with those he expressed 
forty years later from London on December 24, 1835, when 
to the Duke de Broglie he wrote :—- 


‘T have never varied in my opinion as to the importance and the 
usefulness of a defensive treaty of alliance between France and England, 
and in seeking for a principle to form its basis I have settled on that of 
the status quo. 


On May 25 England declared her neutrality, except the 
Netherlands were attacked, and Talleyrand returned to Paris, 
to be complimented on his success; but events there were 
taking an ugly form, and the famous 10th of August put an 
end to the neutrality of England and to Talleyrand’s mission. 
It is certain that he remained in power till July 13, for 
on that day the Assembly, having acquitted Danton for his 
part in the attack on the Tuileries on June 20, together 
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with his colleagues, Talleyrand resigned, and must have 
foreseen what was about to occur to Louis XVI. a month 
later. Yet there is no proof that at any time he said a word 
in favour, or lifted a finger on behalf of, Lonis XVI., who 
had so trusted him, and who was so well known to be 
friendly to him as to draw upon him the suspicions of the 
Montagne, and oblige him to fly from France. There is, on 
the other hand, sufficient evidence that he accepted protection 
from Danton, the arch-enemy of the king. Dumont, in his 
‘Souvenirs of Mirabeau,’ tells how 


‘ Talleyrand used all his dexterity and every means to obtain a _pass- 
port from Danton to return to London after August 10. Had he 
remained a few days more he would have been involved in the 
destruction of the Constitutionalists.’ 


If it be remembered that on July 28 the Assembly had 
decreed that no passport to leave the country would be given 
to French citizens, except to those who ‘have a mission 
‘abroad, to seafaring men, or to commercial people,’ it 
will be further noticed that Talleyrand must have alleged 
his unfinished mission in London as a pretext to leave 
France, and have obtained it from Danton, who alone could 
give it then. 

There is a letter from Talleyrand of September 23, 1793, 
from London, informing Danton that he arrived on the 
previous Saturday, thanks to the passport given to him, and 
for which he again begs to express his appreciation :— 

‘ As I was not charged with any mission after having fulfilled one, I 
had to say so on arrival. I have written to Lord Grenville, being 
desirous of keeping well with him, so as to be of use to my country.’ 


This reads very much as if he had secretly been charged 
by Danton to be of use to the men of 1793, else why should 
he in November have asked to see Vandermoot on public 
matters, or quarrelled with De Chauvelin. M. Pallain may 
bring these matters to light some day ; but while no letters, 
no correspondence, no memoirs of Talleyrand will destroy 
Victor Hugo’s judgement that he was equal to Macchiavelli, 
Retz, Voltaire, and the Evil One in cunning and ability, 
there is no doubt that each addition to our knowledge of the 
great French diplomatist enhances his reputation as a 
statesman, as a politician of defined principles, and a man 
of settled purpose. It may have been fortuitous, but it is 
not the less curious, that the love of liberty under constitu- 
tional rule which he so strongly upheld all his life made 
him pander to the dictator of France in 1804 to the extent 
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of disregarding the law of nations, which in 1815 he so 
courageously upheld at Vienna, even to the point of making 
an enemy of Alexander I. of Russia. It may likewise have 
been an accident of fate, but it is singular that even the 
death of Louis XVI. could not break in him that desire of 
negotiation for the neutrality and subsequent alliance of 
England and France, which obliged him to have recourse 
to Danton for protection. If the promised memoirs are to 
reveal anything, they will be especially welcome if they clear 
up the relations between Fouché and Talleyrand, and Talley- 
rand’s proceedings from July to September 1793. But the 
state of affairs had entirely changed between Talleyrand’s 
visit to London in the spring of that year and his return in 
the autumn. At the former period, as we know from Lord 
Grenville’s letters, the British Government hoped to preserve 
a policy of neutrality and peace. In the autumn the violence 
of the revolutionary party, the deposition of the king, the 
horrible crimes of August and September, and the defiance 
of Europe rendered the recognition of the newborn French 
Republic an impossibility. M. de Talleyrand spent the 
greater part of the ensuing years as a quiet resident in an 
English country village. 


Art. X.—1. Problems of Greater Britain. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Cuarnes Wentworth Dinke, Bart. 2 vols. 
London: 1889. 


2. Thirty Years of Colonial Government: a Selection from 
Despatches and Letters of Sir Grorcr Frerauson Bowen, 
G.C.M.G., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Cantab. ; 
Governor successively of Queensland, New Zealand, Vic- 
toria, Mauritius, and Hong Kong. Edited by Srannry 
Lane-Pootr. 2 vols. London: 1889. 


he rapid growth of the British people beyond the seas is 

without doubt one of the most remarkable portents of 
our time. The imagination of the mest sober-minded of 
Englishmen cannot but be struck by the ever-increasing 
part on the stage of the world which his descendants seem 
destined to play. No wonder, then, that the speculative 
philosopher and the practical politician are looking forward 
with inquiring eyes to the changes that such developements 
must entail upon the political institutions and the system of 
government of the Anglo-Saxon race. We are told that a 
century hence the world will in all probability be ruled by 
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three great races, by the side of which the nations of con- 
tinental Europe will seem but pigmies. A world in which 
Frenchmen and Germans, Austrians and Italians politi- 
cally count for nothing may perhaps be a better-ordered one 
than that with which our forefathers and we ourselves have 
been acquainted. Yet there is something a little dull in the 
prospect of a world closely packed with millions of English- 
men, Russians, and Chinese; and the most patriotic of us 
may be pardoned for a feeling of satisfaction that our lot 
at all events has fallen ata period of the world’s history 
when variety of race and of language and of custom has 
not been extinguished by overwhelming crowds of our own 
respected and respectable fellow-citizens. As Europe, though 
less well ordered, perhaps, than the continent of North 
America, possesses for many of us charms and interests 
which the latter cannot rival, so the end of the nine- 
teenth century may in some respects compare not unfavour- 
ably with the end of the twentieth century, even if the 
latter should in truth fulfil the expectations of the most 
ardent believers in the future predominance of the English 
race. Neither our philosophers, nor our statesmen are, 
however, gifted with the power of prophecy. It is with the 
present and with the immediate future only that the present 
generation of men is concerned, of which alone we can 
have any knowledge, or upon which we can in any way 
operate. Tow, then, are the present position and the im- 
mediate future of the British people, or of the still larger 
Anglo-Saxon race, likely to be affected by the changes that 
have come, and are coming, over its distribution throughout 
the world ? 

Professor Seeley’s reputation and his attractive style have 
gained for him the public ear. In his ‘Expansion of 
‘England’ he entreats Englishmen to get rid of the 
narrow and antiquated notion that the English people 
are the inhabitants of the British Isles. Englishmen re- 
main Englishmen, though they have settled in Canada, in 
Africa, or in Australasia, no less than if they continued to 
dwell in Yorkshire or in Kent. In fifty years, says Professor 
Seeley, the British Empire will number one hundred millions 
of subjects, of European and mostly English blood, proud of 
their allegiance to the British throne and of their right to 
the British flag. Sir Charles Dilke, some twenty-five years 
ago, in ‘Greater Britain,’ had turned his eyes to the 
future of the whole Anglo-Saxon race without paying any 
regard to the political systems into which it might find itself 
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divided. Professor Seeley, on the other hand, is mainly 
interested in the future of the English people in its political 
character of a British nation. And it is in this light that 
the question chiefly presents itself to statesmen, and to the 
British public ; for within the realm of practical politics it 
is clear that the division of the Anglo-Saxon race into 
British Empire and United States of America constitutes 
- them for all purposes distinct and entirely separate nations, 
by whatever bonds of sentiment, of interest, and of friendly 
feeling they may, let us hope, be always united. 

Views of the relations between Great Britain and its 
colonies held commonly enough thirty or forty years ago 
have now little popular support. Amongst the Manchester 
school of politicians, there was little feeling for the greatness 
and power of the British nation. ‘The desire of the Colonial 
Office to judge from the utterances of some of its most dis- 
tinguished permanent officials, was mainly to escape respon- 
sibility. The colonies were to the mother country a source 
of trouble and expense, for which there was no adequate 
return, and the day would be a happy one, both for parent 
and child, which witnessed the start of a British colony upon 
the path of independent nationality. ‘I go very far with 
‘ you,’ writes, in 1865, Sir Frederick Rogers (afterwards 
Lord Blachford) to Sir Henry Taylor, ‘in the desire to shake 
‘ off all responsibly governed colonies, and as to North 
* America, I think if we abandon one, we had better abandon 
‘all.’ The prevailing sentiment at the present day, or, at 
all events, the sentiment that finds most frequent expression, 
far from manifesting any wish to ‘ shake off the colonies’ as 
a useless burden, contemplates a much more intimate con- 
nection between colonies and mother country than has ever 
yet existed. This is to be brought about by ‘ Federation’ ; 
and assuredly ‘ Federation,’ whether imperial or local (that 
is, between the members of various groups of colonies), is 
in the air. The appearance of the works named at the 
head of our article is well timed, and their study will 
enlighten readers as to considerations which must be taken 
into account by Federalists who are prepared to give practical 
effect to their theories. Sir George Bowen’s experience is a 
long and a wide one. For thirty years he has governed 
British colonies. Since the Crimean War bis life has been 
spent almost entirely amongst his countrymen beyond the 
seas; and the political systems which it has been his lot to 
administer have differed as widely as the character of the 
countries in which he found himself. 
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From playing the part of a constitutional sovereign in the 
democratic colony of Victoria, he was transferred to the island 
of Mauritius, where he was expected to govern, no less than 
to reign. Indeed, he writes to a friend, characteristically, 
that his aspiration now is to be ‘a conscientious deo7orTns, 
‘ though no tupavvos.’ There the laws of old France modified 
by the Code Civil still prevail, based on the principle of 
Louis XIV., ‘ L’état c'est moi.’ Sir George always takes a 
roseate view of present circumstances, and shares to the full 
the patriotic aspirations of those whom he is sent to govern. 
Mauritius, captured from the French, as long ago as 1810, 
by an expedition sent from India by the Governor-General, 
Lord Minto (not, as Sir George states, by Lord Wellesley) has 
never lost its French character. In former days, a good deal 
of French social brightness lingered there, yet few modern 
residents in the island would to-day give as glowing an 
account as does Sir George of the social and natural charms 
of the Mauritius. In Queensland, in Victoria, and in New 
Zealand we find Sir George always identifying himself 
with the local patriotism, and sharing to the full the 
colonial belief in the future of the colony, whilst personally 
doing his utmost to maintain colonial pride in the great- 
ness of the Empire of which the colonies are a part. In 
1859 he was appointed Governor of Queensland, which had 
hitherto formed a district of the colony of New South 
Wales. The new colony covered an area three times the 
size of France; yet it comprised a population of only 
25,000 persons of European blood. Again and again they 
had petitioned the Imperial Parliament to separate their 
territory from the rule of the distant legislature which sat 
at Sydney; their prayer was at last granted and the little 
community started in its career with all the panoply of 
constitutional government. Sir George himself represents 
the sovereign, a legislative council of fifteen nominees of 
the governor represents the House of Lords, and a legis- 
lative assembly of twenty-six elected members represents 
the House of Commons. An address of the governor, 
modelled on a Queen’s Speech, opens the Session; and a 
population less than a quarter that of Brighton finds itself 
in complete enjoyment of all the delights of Parliamentary 
government, a prime minister, a leader of opposition, and 
all the rest of it. Over this vast territory this little legis- 
lature is made virtually supreme, and rapidly the population 
grows and the people spread. The governor describes ‘as 
‘almost sublime the silent flow of pastoral occupation over 
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‘ North-Hastern Australia. It resembles the tide or some 
‘ other operation of nature, rather than the work of man. 
‘,.. At the close of every year we find that the margin of 
‘ Christianity and civilisation has been pushed forward two 
* hundred miles.’ 

The population of this colony in 1865 had already doubled, 
and its trade and revenues had increased still faster. The 
population of Queensland is now nearly 700,000. It is a 
favourite boast of the first Governor that when he arrived in 
the colony there was not in Queensland a single soldier, and 
his executive had not at its back any Imperial force whatever 
to rely upon. £ The founding and organisation of the colony 
‘ did not cost a shilling to the mother country,’ and its growth 
has been due to natural causes and to its own energies, 
without any artificial forcing or assistance from the Govern- 
ment at home. 

Sir George Bowen’s long experience entitles his views 
on colonial questions to careful consideration, and his vo- 
lumes contain a good deal of interesting information; yet 
a work which is so largely composed of speeches and ad- 
dresses at formal receptions and congratulatory banquets 
necessarily also contains much which, however well suited to 
the self-complacency or genial humour of such occasions, is 
far less attractive to readers in another hemisphere and 
another decade. Despatches to secretaries of state, and 
leading articles of newspapers, colonial and imperial, might, 
without lessening the interest of the book, have been largely 
subjected to the pruning knife. 

The main object of the work, we are told in the ‘ Pre- 
‘ fatory Memoir,’ is to help the movement towards imperial 
federation ; and we gather from Sir George Bowen’s paper on 
imperial federation, given in the appendix to the second 
volume (p. 445), that he looks to the establishment of ‘an im- 
* perial council or federal assembly, analogous to the Congress 
‘of the United States and to the Reichstag of United Ger- 
‘many.’ Again (at p. 446), ‘a successful federation must be 
‘not merely a federation of governments, but it must have 
‘a central and representative federal executive and legisla- 
‘ ture.’ 

So writes the colonial governor. What says the British 
statesman ? 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his ‘Problems of Greater Britain,’ 
has undertaken a most useful task. His object is to describe 
the present position of Greater Britain, giving special 
attention to the relations of English-speaking countries 
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to one another, and to the comparative politics of the 
countries under British government; and to this work he 
has brought that marvellous power and industry in the col- 
lection of facts for which he is so greatly distinguished. He 
has carefully inquired into the commercial position and 
prospects of each colony, he treats of their internal politics, 
describes their party divisions, and sketches their principal 
statesmen. Colonial efforts and achievements in the domain 
of literature and art are not forgotten, and even the sports 
and games of our fellow-subjects across the seas come in for 
occasional notice. Sir Charles Dilke has, however, done 
much more in the two interesting volumes we are reviewing 
than collect facts. Without entering into controversy, he has 
placed before his readers the thoughts of a practical states- 
man on the problems of the time ; and members of the Imperial 
Federation League especially will do well to ponder carefully 
his account of colonial tendencies and of colonial feeling, 
before they hurry on their attempts to give practical realisa- 
tion to aspirations like those of Sir George Bowen for a 
supreme executive government resting on a supreme legisla- 
ture representative of the whole empire. Sir Charles Dilke, 
unlike Radical statesmen of past years, sees in the military 
power of European nations ‘the one great danger which 
* threatens the fabric of our splendid empire.’ Within the 
next few years ‘Great Britain may be drawn into war and 
‘ receive in that war at the hands of a coalition a blow from 
‘ which she would not recover, and one of the consequences 
‘of which would be the loss of Canada and of India, and 
* the proclamation of Australian independence.’ Hence the 
subject of imperial defence claims a good deal of his atten- 
tion. We have, on more than one occasion, expressed our 
entire dissent from Sir Charles Dilke’s opinions on military 
affairs, and we do not share either his lively apprehension of 
war or adopt his preposterous suggestions for meeting that 
danger. The volumes now before us are not free from 
similar delusions, and it must be added that the publication 
by Sir Charles Dilke of the military information which he 
obtained by a visit to the north-western frontier of India, in 
the suite of the commander-in-chief, is an act of very ques- 
tionable propriety and patriotism. But this is not the sub- 
ject now before us. We propose in the present article to 
direct the minds of our readers rather to those parts of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s volumes which relate to the present con- 
dition, and the relation towards the mother country, of the 
self-governing colonies such as Canada and Australia, with 
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a view to the better understanding of the problems of 
‘ imperial federation.’ 

Sir Charles Dilke is impressed with the many benefits 
which have ensued to our North American colonies as a re- 
sult of the Federation Act of 1867. Canada is a colony of 
mixed races and hostile creeds. In 1881 the French popula- 
tion numbered 1,300,000 ; the English and Scotch 1,600,000 ; 
the Irish about 1,000,000, and the German and Scandina- 
vian some 250,000. 

‘Before federation there existed in Canada intense religious and 
racial jealousies; and in another delicate matter of importance— 
naucly, local finance and interests—the various colonies had set up 
custom houses against one another, and all of them traded with and 
depended on the United States more than with or on each other. The 
provinces (except in some degree the ‘ two Canadas’) with their then 
distinct systems of government, isolated by the absence of transit 
facilities, were as separate as so many foreign countries. At the same 
time the United States held open wide her arms, and the set of opposi- 
tion towards aggregation into large communities worked towards 
absorption into the United States rather than towards British North 
American union. Some are shocked in the present day when they 
hear of resolutions in Congress suggesting the reception of Canada into 
the States system; but while I was in Canada, in July 1866, a 
detailed Bill was introduced and read twice in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington “for the admission of the States of Nova 
“ Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada East and Canada West, and for the 
“organisation of the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, and 
“ Columbia.” The United States were to assume the debt of the 
provinces, and to give an annual grant in aid of local expenditure, 
promising to construct the Pacific railroad and to improve the canals, 
so that large ships should be able to pass into the Upper Lakes, 
whilst the Bill also provided for buying out the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. 

‘The only remedy for such a state of things was confederation, but 
the obstacles in the way appeared to be insuperable.’ (Vol. i. p. 96.) 


Nevertheless these obstacles have been satisfactorily sur- 
mounted, and, so far as the experience of a few years’ trial 
euables us to judge, the Canadian Dominion is a success. 
The central authority and legislature of the Dominion is 
stronger when compared with the provincial governments 
than the government of the Union when compared with the 
governments of the different States. In the Dominion the 
uinistry and executive government of the day depend upon 
the support of the Dominion Parliament, in which ministers 
have seats. To the Dominion Parliament belongs all 
authority not specially assigned to the provincial legislatures, 
the reverse being the presumption in the United States, 
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where, unless it is distinctly provided otherwise by the 
constitution, the separate states preserve their original 
sovereignty. 


‘The Dominion Parliament keeps in its own hands the Criminal 
Law and the Law of Marriage, the appointment of the judges, the 
nomination of Lieutenant-Governors of provinces, and the militia 
system, all which are in the United States left to the various States. 
The Dominion has a veto— virtually exercised by the Prime Minister, 
though in the name of the Crown—upon the legislation of the 
Provinces, while no such veto, if the local laws be constitutional, 
exists in the United States.’ 


It was the proximity of the United States which rendered 
confederation a necessity for the British North American 
provinces; and it is the Canadian Pacific Railroad, itself 
a result of confederation, which, by linking together the 
most remote provinces, promotes among their populations 
common intercourse and common interests, and fosters the 
growth of a Canadian national sentiment. What is the 
ultimate tendency of Canadian federation? Is the Dominion 
to develope into an independent and separate Canadian 
nation? Will it suffer annexation to the United States ; 
or will it form a member of a future imperial British 
federation ? On the whole, Sir Charles Dilke is inclined to 
think that prevailing opinion in Canada does not set in any 
of these directions. The project of a commercial union 
between the Dominion and the United States, which means, 
in plain English, ‘ Free trade in favour of a nation under 
‘another flag, and differential duties against the mother 
‘ country,’ has a good deal of support, and may in the long 
run gain more. In the province of Quebec the French 
population would lose in importance far more than they would 
gain by merging themselves in the great republic. On the 
whole Sir Charles Dilke concludes 
‘that a majority of the Canadians are attached to their federal 
institutions, and as yet desire politically to work out their future 
apart from the United States, although many of them lean towards 
a closer commercial connexion with that country. While some 
would attempt to gain a better market for Canadian produce 
through an imperial customs union, even these are disinclined 
to undertake in return heavy imperial burdens, and, in fact, prefer 
their own Dominion federation in alliance with the mother 
country, to imperial federation, which they think might weaken their 
system, and will not trust their protective tariff to what might prove a 
Free Trade imperial majority. The feeling of the French Canadians, 
who naturally prefer a Canada in which they are king to being 
swamped either in the United States or in imperial British 
federation, also tends in the direction of keeping matters as they are, 
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and, failing a strictly pretective imperial customs union, with little 
other union about it, the drift of opinion in Canada, as we shall find 
also in Australia, appears to set in the direction of local federations in 
alliance with one another.’ 


The future of the Canadian Dominion is entirely in its own 
hands. Its people already number 5,000,000 and the popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing. True, their frontier of 4,000 miles is 
an indefensible one ; but if they choose to take upon themselves 
the burden of self-defence and to organise their strength 
they would have little reason to dread an attempt at con- 
quest by their powerful neighbour. Such danger as exists to 
the maintenance of their own national institutions arises 
rather from the seductions than from the force of the 
American Republic. Colonial interest may seem to lie in 
a commercial union with the United States, and this neces- 
sarily involves a position almost of commercial hostility to the 
mother country. Indeed it can hardly be doubted that com- 
mercial union would prove along step towards political union. 


‘There are in the Dominion but few persons in responsible posi- 
tions, and but a small section of the electorate, who are open advocates 
of annexation or absorption by the United States.... It isa 
curious fact that most Canadians think themselves more free than they 
would be were they citizens of the United States. In the case of 
annexation or absorption the democracy of Outario would have but 
little weight at Washington, whilst under the existing system it is 
dominant at Ottawa, except in ecclesiastical affairs. . . . But in- 
creased trade facilities for Canada, and a better market, are ideas as 
popular as union with the United States is, at all events for the 
moment, the reverse.’ 


American statesmen, on the other hand, are apt to think 
that the United States is sufficiently large already, and that 
the benefits to be derived by commercial union would be 
rather on the side of Canada than on their own; whilst 
party politicians would greatly dread the disturbance of 
the party relations and combinations within the republic 
which would be caused by the admission of 5,000,000 new 
citizens. 

The Australasian colonies are fortunate in having the 
field to themselves. In every other part of the world, in 
America, in India, at the Cape, the British race became pre- 
dominant by proving its superiority in arms. With the ex- 
ception of the north island of New Zealand, the establish- 
ment and growth of Australasia has proceeded peacefully, 
and these flourishing colonies stand to-day far removed from 
all danger of attack by hostile nations. Their position as 
regards invasion renders them unassailable. 
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Sir Charles Dilke points out that the study of the recent 
internal political history of the Australian colonies has a 
special interest for Englishmen, since it appears to be their 
province to make experiments in the working out of democratic 
ideas along the lines which very possibly we ourselves may 
ultimately travel. It is needless to say that the system of 
the payment of members of the legislature has been adopted 
in all the Australian colonies, after much difference of opi- 
nion and prolonged discussion. Taxation again tends in the 
direction one would expect. 

‘ There exist in Victoria two forms of taxation which are directed 
against great estates—the succession duty graduated from 1 to 10 per 
cent, according to the extent of the property which passes, and a Jand- 
tax which, although not graduated like the succession duty, is a tax 
with considerable exemptions, the classes of exemption being so con- 
structed that the tax is clearly intended to bring land into the market.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 192.) 


An eight-hour working day for artisans is prescribed, and 
enforced, by custom and general acceptance, however, rather 
than by law; whilst the law itself requires under penalties 
that shops should be closed at specified hours. In all 
of these colonies the Government is constantly called upon 
to undertake duties which in the old country we think 
it best to leave to the energy of private individuals or cor- 
porate bodies. The Victorian railways are made and 
worked by the Government, whilst the tramways have been 
constructed by the municipalities on Government loans, ‘ the 
‘ Government borrowing money for the municipalities upon 
‘the best terms which the colony can command in the 
‘market, but the municipalities ultimately becoming the 
‘owners of the lines.’ One of the evils likely to arise from 
such a system is the large amount of patronage it throws 
into the hands of politicians. 

‘It is freely confessed in Victoria that the management of a large 
department, spending a vast amount of money upon labour, when 
in the hands of political ministers, is often worked for political ends. 
“Log-rolling ” in the construction of railways for privaie advantage 
admittedly existed. It was sometimes found in Victoria that weak 
ministries, clutching at straws to save themselves from drowning, were 
willing to risk the future prosperity of the system for a little temporary 
help in the hour of trouble. Yet even under political management 
the railways of Victoria seem not to have been badly managed on the 
whole, and to have given a fair amount of satisfaction to the people. 
They were being pushed out into sparsely peopled districts, and the 
State was willing to look forward to the time when, the population 
having followed the railroads, the land near them could be well 
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settled, and the railroads no longer a charge upon the State. That 
time has come.’ 


The railway system has been placed under a board of three 
commissioners, independent of political influence— 


‘who are now working the lines upon a commercial basis, and the 
railway system of Victoria is self-supporting, the average rate of profit 
on capital expended having reached 4} per cent. The railways could 
have been made to pay a better return upon capital invested, but the 
object of the State in the colonies has never been to make money 
directly from the railways, but rather to encourage industry and to 
render service to the people. Fares and freights have been constantly 
lowered so as to keep the revenue at a point which would just pay all 
expenses. The profit that would elsewhere have gone into the 
pockets of shareholders, with no check save that supplied by the 
competition of other lines—a competition which in itself implies the 
creation of unnecessary lines and the sinking of unnecessary capital— 
has in Victoria been converted into a means of lightening the load 
upon the farmers, and permitting graziers at great distances from 
Melbourne to supply that city with beef at moderate prices... . 
Railways are used for the spread of education, and in New South 
Wales and in some other colonies school-children are carried free of 
charge.’ 


The fares are low, when the high price of coal and the high 
rate of wages are taken into account, and ‘no one in Victoria 
‘ now advocates private ownership of railways.’ 

It is eminently satisfactory that Victoria, the most go-ahead 
and democratic of all our colonies, should also be the most 
enthusiastically attached to the connexion with the mother 
country. When the announcement of Sir Henry Blake’s 
appointment to the governorship of Queensland raised a 
storm of popular objection in that colony, where the Irish 
Home Rulers mustered strong in the Government, Victoria 
declared against the doctrine of the colonial nomination 
of governors, adhering to the view which used to pre- 
vail in all the Australian colonies, that who the governor 
might be was a matter of very secondary importance, so long 
as he was strictly limited to his constitutional functions. 
Victoria again looks to Australian federation as a means of 
rendering closer and more permanent the connexion between 
Australia and the empire, whilst according to Sir Charles 
Dilke— 

‘The prevailing sentiment in Queensland is that, whilst Australian 
federation is workable, it implies ultimate separation from the mother 
country. Both are looked upon as inevitable*in a more or less distant 
future. Imperial federation is regarded as impossible, and there is 
a general hopelessness as to the possibility of maintaining the existing 
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relations with the mother country, or of establishing closer or better 
relations for the future, except in the form of an alliance such as that 
between Germany and Austria.’ 


As in Canada, so in Australia, men’s views as to local and 
imperial federation are largely dependent upon commercial 
considerations. Victoria has thriven under protection, and 
she is now desirous to command the markets of the neigh- 
bouring colonies. The protectionist colony now advocates 
intercolonial free trade; and Mr. Deakin, the leader of the 
protectionist party, demands of the Assembly— 


‘whether they really wish Victoria to be for the future a country 
by itself, without relations, except those of commercial hostility, with 
all outside it; whether Victorians could ignore the fact that the line 
which divides them from the other colonies is an imaginary line, and 
that those beyond it are of the same race; and whether they 
should build up a_ national feeling which is Victorian or a 
national feeling which should be Australian? He refused to treat 
the inhabitants of New South Wales and of South Australia as 
foreigners; he hoped, on the contrary, to unite with them in one 
common bond of a customs union with a common tariff, and by every 
possible means to nourish and develop the federal feeling.’ 


The last twenty years have worked an important change in 
Victoria. The Australian-born, who do not know the old 
country at first hand, are now predominant. Formerly— 


‘The Victorian love for England was the love of those who knew it; 
at the great distance to which they had gone imagination cast a 
peculiar brightness upon the old home that they had left, and they 
turned towards it with a natural longing. Many had the hope of a return. 
After a few years passed in Victoria they would go back rich, and 
make their permanent home in England. A stream of elderly, well- 
to-do colonists has in the past few years come steadily home, but the 
vast majority merely vi=it Europe, and nineteen out of twenty go back 
again to once more settle down in a sunshine far better for old age 
than the English climate, and amidst surroundings that they have 
grown to love. Still, colonists of this kind—the British born—are 
almost all friends of the connexion with the mother country, and 
would vote almost to a man against a separation. ... With the 
younger colonists the political tendency is to put Australia first, 
Ingland second. If ever Australian and British interests should 
clash, the colonists of the new generation would cast their votes for 
their own home. But without strong canses of dissension the 
Victorians will be induced to uphold the maintenance of the Imperial 
connexion. . . . Those in Victoria who would at the present moment 
vote for separation from the mother country are an obscure and 
unimportant fraction, and this although the Australian Natives Associa- 
tion is there a powerful body. . . . There is in Victoria a general 
feeling that the colony derives dignity and importance from its 
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connexion with the empire, and that its interests are, on the whole, 
bound up with those of the United Kingdom. The existence of any 
substantial grievance would soon break down this public sentiment ; 


but there seems no reason why any such grievance should be permitted 
to arise.’ 


New South Wales, with a much larger area and with a 
population at present about equal to that of Victoria, and 
with a plentiful coal supply, will certainly outstrip the latter 
colony as the years goon. Hitherto New South Wales has 
been regarded as the free trade colony, but there is now a 
decided tendency growing up towards protection. She kept 
aloof, under the guidance of Sir Henry Parkes, from the 
Federal Council; and, indeed, the view in New South Wales 
appears to have been that more was to be hoped from 
imperial federation than from Australian federation, and 
that the latter was, in fact, a step away from the former. 
However, if these were ever the views of Sir Henry Parkes, 
it is clear that he holds them no longer, as only last February, 
at the general meeting of delegates of the Australian con- 
ference at Melbourne, he declared himself in favour, not of 
such an imperfect union for limited purposes as exists under 
the Federal Council, but for a system of complete federation. 
The Australian colonies must unite to form one great 
Australasian people, under one government and under one 
flag. Questions of common tariff were trifles as compared 
with national existence. The four millions of men, almost 
all of British race, who peopled these colonies, must now 
form a single nation; but this would involve no separation 
from the mother country. On the contrary, they were proud 
to belong to a great empire, and no thought of separation 
had entered into their minds. Thus, New South Wales, 
instead of holding aloof, is, in the person of her most 
distinguished statesman, now taking the leading part in the 
building up of an Australian or Australasian nation. 

It is in Queensland that separatist tendencies are supposed 
to have entered most deeply into the colonial mind. The 
Trish Roman Catholic element is strong. The colony, more- 
over, resented the slackness of the Home Government 


‘in preventing the French Government from transporting 


criminals to their neighbourhood. They complained that 
the Queensland annexation of New Guinea had been 
disavowed at home, and that their views as to the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese were but feebly seconded. Sir 
Samuel Griffith, at the Colonial Conference in London in 
1887, on behalf of Queensland, strongly favoured the policy 
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of the Naval Defence Bill, but on his return to the colony 
that Bill was rejected at a general election, and on the 
‘ national’ ground ‘ that it was a naval tribute to another 
‘country and that the Australian colonies should man and 
‘ maintain their own fleets for their own defence.’ Some of 
the principal newspapers in the colony are strongly opposed 
to British imperialism and look forward to ultimate complete 
separation from the mother country. 

What, then, are likely to be the future relations inter se 
of the component parts of our wide and loosely connected 
Empire? ‘There is every reason to believe that, before many 
years are over, British North America, Australia, or Austra- 
lasia, and the Cape will have completely organised them- 
selves into three or four great dominions under the Crown, 
and it can hardly be doubted that this consolidation of 
separate colonies will facilitate the maintenance of easy 
relations with the mother country. Sir George Bowen, 
indeed, appears at one time to have considered that repre- 
sentatives of the colonies should have direct admission to 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. When governor of 
the Mauritius, he pays a visit to the neighbouring French 
island of Réunion, whence a senator anda deputy are sent 
to the legislature at Paris. The French system of repre- 
senting the colonies in the home parliament could evidently 
never be adopted here, and if the idea was ever seriously 
entertained it has now been completely abandoned. Im- 
perial Federalists have become almost as unwilling to 
define their policy as is Mr. Gladstone to tell us what he 
means by Home Rule. Amongst the advocates of the latter 
policy there is, indeed, almost admittedly much more of 
sentiment than of sense, and it would be most unjust to put 
the case of Imperial Federation on the same level. Never- 
theless, if Imperial Federalists wish to do more than 
encourage good feeling between Great Britain and the 
colonies; if they really intend to bring about a practical 
reconstruction of the constitution, they must be prepared 
with definite propositions that will stand the test of public 
criticism at home and in the colonies. The Imperial Fede- 
ration League appears, on the whole, to be becoming less 
definite than ever in the expression it gives to its aspirations. 
Still, we gather that it repudiates the idea that the relations 
between the mother country and the colonies, and between 
the colonies inter se, should be those of alliance, or be 
regulated by agreement between their respective govern- 
ments. It demands an Imperial Government representing a 
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number of federated states. Sir George Bowen himself, we 
have already seen, states explicitly that a ‘ successful fede- 
‘ration must be not merely a federation of governments, 
‘ but it must have a central and representative federal execu- 
‘tive and legislature.’ Thus it is not a question of the 
assembling from time to time of a consultative imperial and 
colonial conference with which we have to deal, nor even of 
the construction of a permanent council to advise the 
British Ministry of the day in the interest of the colonies. 
The proposal is to establish a great governing and legis- 
lating authority for the empire, in its own province supreme, 
no less over the British Cabinet and the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom than over the legislatures and governments 
of our various colonies. 

In short, Imperial Federationists advocate central imperial 
control. ‘We are in truth one nation, and we must be 
‘ governed as such,’ is the constant teaching of Professor 
Seeley and his friends. We believe for our part, on the 
contrary, that the best hope of the continued unity of the 
empire lies in our frank recognition of the impossibility of 
central control, and in the maintenance of co-operation by 
means of friendly alliances and agreements between states 
which enjoy virtual independence, whilst they profess alle- 
giance to the same sovereign and flag. 

Mr. Bryce, in his work on the American Commonwealth, 
sums up for us the principal matters which, either because 
they are of common interest to all of the states, or because 
they can be best administered by the central government, are 
treated as national, and not as local, by the American 
Constitution. It does not follow that in the arrangements of 
the new constitution to be proposed for the British Empire, 
the same division between national and local should be 
maintained, yet it is difficult to see how any Imperial 
Government can deserve the name which does not exercise 
exclusive authority over the most important of those matters 
treated as ‘ National’ in the United States. They are :— 

1. War and peace: treaties and foreign relations generally. 

. Army and navy. 
. Federal courts of justice. 
. Commerce, foreign and domestic. 
. Currency. 
. Copyright and patents. 
. Post-office and post roads. 


. Taxation for the foregoing purposes, and for the general support 
of the Government. 
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9. The protection of the citizens against unjust or discriminating 
legislation by any State. 


Now, in the British Empire, only the first two of these 
matters are in practice reserved to the home government and 
parliament. All the rest are treated as properly within 
the cognisance of the local governments. Even the treaty- 
making power, which undoubtedly belongs to the sovereign, 
acting of course upon the advice of her home ministry, has 
been claimed in the Canadian House of Commons for the 
Dominion. It was actually proposed last year that the 
Dominion should have the right of negotiating and conclud- 
ing treaties with foreign powers. 


‘It was generally felt,’ says Sir Charles Dilke (vol. i. p. 107), ‘ that 
the object sought for was the power to conclude treaties with the 
United States, with special reference to commercial treaties. It was 
not denied by supporters of the resolution that if treaty-making 
powers were conceded to a colony the latter would have no means of 
enforcing a treaty, nor would the country with which the treaty was 
made have any means of enforcing it, except by war with the Mother 
Country. It isa fact that in bygone days British diplomacy has cost 
Canada dear; but that diplomacy in relation to Canadian affairs is 
now controlled from Ottawa, and no British Government would run 
counter to the wishes of a self-governing colony in the regulation of 
its fiscal affairs. Not only do the Colonies now possess and exercise 
full power in tariff matters, shaping their policy to suit the needs, or 
supposed needs, of their peoples, and the geographical position of their 
lands, even when the policy adopted is hostile to the interests of the 
Mother Country ; but the Colonies have practically a supreme voice in 
making commercial treaties with foreign countries, which concern 
themselves.’ 


The Imperial Federation League, of which the late Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster was the first president, and of which 
Lord Rosebery is now president, vaguely declares that ‘in 
‘ order to secure the permanent unity of the empire some 
‘form of federation is essential.’ That is to say, as we 
understand it, the League, in common with Sir George 
Bowen, intends to establish for the whole empire some 
authority with legislative powers over the general interests 
of the empire. By another resolution it declares that ‘no 
‘ scheme of federation is to interfere with the existing rights 
‘ of local parliaments as regards local affairs.’ The United 
Kingdom (or its component kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland) and the self-governing Colonies are to form 
self-governing states, each with its own parliamentary con- 
stitution, the whole united together in a federal assembly 
where each of them is adequately represented. This grand 
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federation is to be governed, as to all matters of general 
and imperial interest, by an imperial government, over 
which the local parliaments are to have no control. Sir 
George Bowen advocates ‘a federation somewhat on the 
‘lines of the federal system of Germany and of the United 
‘ States.’ Now this plan of establishing a supreme govern- 
ing and law-making authority for the whole empire in- 
volves, necessarily, the limitation in certain respects of the 
‘national’ privileges of the local parliaments and govern- 
ments. Is it in the least probable that these parliaments 
will be permanently content with less than ‘ national ’ powers? 
Take, for instance, the existing Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. If the United Kingdom is to be merely one state 
of a great confederated empire, the Parliament at West- 
minster, which chooses and controls the Cabinet, necessarily 
ceases to be ‘ national’ in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
and becomes provincial. The great, the vital questions of 
peace and war, will be decided upon by another and a 
higher authority, possibly in a way opposed to the wishes of 
the parliament and the people of the United Kingdom. So 
with every treaty and with the whole of our relations with 
foreign powers. If the central authority is fo govern, it 
must have the power, not only to adopt an imperial policy, 
but to have it carried out. It must, in short, be able to tax 
the empire. Yet to attempt to tax the people of the United 
Kingdom to provide the means to carry out a policy to 
which they are opposed would be a manifest absurdity. 
If we are, as Professor Seeley maintains, but one people 
and nation, though spread over many lands, it is easy 
to ask, Why should we not have an imperial parliament 
representing us all, to legislate for us and govern us? But 
it is difficult to answer the question. How is this to be 
managed? According to British ideas, the notion of a 
parliament involves (for certain purposes, at all events) the 
power to legislate, the power to tax, the power to choose, 
criticise, and control the executive government. If for certain 
purposes these powers are to belong to the grand imperial 
parliament or council of the future, they cannot of course 
belong also to the local parliaments, and hence the question 
whether the people of the United Kingdom are to be con- 
sidered as a nation or as a part of a nation goes to the root 
of the whole matter. If they, in fact, constitute but a 
province or a state, it is right and fitting that they should 
no longer enjoy in the full sense the privileges and the posi- 
tion of a nation. But it is eminently doubtful whether they 
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or their parliament will ever be got to see matters in this 
light. 

“Thus Imperial Federation would withdraw from the 
Parliament at Westminster, and from the British Cabinet, 
control over the foreign relations of the empire, and the 
command of the imperial army and navy. 

Let us look, on the other hand, at the change in the 
position of the colonial legislatures which Imperial Federa- 
tion would entail. In constitutional theory, it is true, these 
legislatures are subordinate to the Parliament at West- 
minster, to whose legislative acts they owe their existence. 
The Parliament at Westminster is constitutionally competent 
to legislate, if it sees fit, for any and every portion of the 
Colonial Empire, and to repeal any and every colonial statute. 
As a matter of fact it has no power to do anything of the 
kind. There is not, in all probability, a single self-governing 
colony which would not sever its connexion with the Mother 
Country rather than allow its own will to be overridden 
from home in any matter about which Colonial feeling 
is strong. The Secretary of State for the Colonies cannot, 
in practice, even withhold the royal assent from colonial 
bills, which, however little they may be approved at home, 
are supported by popular feeling in the colonies. We are 
very familiar with che heavy import duties that many of our 
colonies impose upon British goods. We do not like this ; 
we believe that the policy it indicates is injurious both to 
the colonies and to ourselves. But we cannot resist it. The 
colonies have the power to act in very many respects as if 
they were, in fact, independent nations. The fact of their 
virtual independence is infinitely more important than the 
theory of their subordination. Even in cases when a colony 
clearly steps beyond its legal rights, what practical remedy 
has the Mother Country? Take, for instance, the action on 
various occasions of colonial governments to prevent the 
landing of undesirable immigrants. When, in 1852, Victoria 
passed a Convicts’ Prevention Act, which prevented pardoned 
or time-expired ex-convicts, or men who had received tickets- 
of-leave which gave them a legal right to go where they liked 
in Australia, from landing in Victoria, and fined the captains 
of ships introducing them, ‘though the Queen’s assent 
‘ was refused for a time to the bill, it was acted upon all the 
‘ same, and ultimately the colonists had their way.’ 


‘Colonial Governments are never backward in illegally preventing 
the landing of persons whose presence is distasteful to the community ; 
and just a3 they have in seyeral cases illegally kept out ex-convicts, 
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and as they have kept out Irish approvers without the slightest shadow 
of a law, so they have sometimes prevented the Chinese from landing, 
before the Governments were armed with powers enabling them law- 
fully so to do. Sir Henry Parkes in the Assembly of New South 
Wales, when charged with having broken the law, replied, “I care 
“nothing about your cobweb of technical law; I am obeying a law 
“ far superior to any law which issued these permits—namely, the law 
“of the preservation of society in New South Wales,” a strong 
declaration for a prime minister. Lord Knutsford telegraphed to the 
New South Wales Government on this occasion to ask under what law 
the landing of the Chinese had been prevented, and the reply was that 
there existed no law authorising the prevention. The Supreme Court 
of the Colony declared the action of the ministers illegal, so an 
indemnity Bill was passed, Lord Carrington strongly backing up his 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister of Victoria, Mr. Gillies, was not so 
violent as his brother minister of New South Wales; but he informed 
Jord Salisbury, through the Governor, that while “the Chinese 
‘* Minister appeals to treaty obligations, Mr. Gillies is not aware of the 
“exact nature and exteut of these obligations,’ and went on to 
argue that it was impossible that the Home Government, which made 
treaties without the Colonies having any direct voice in them, could 
have bound the Colonies by treaties allowing a Chinese immigration of 
indefinite extent. As with convicts so with regard to Chinese: the 
treaties, like the laws of the United Kingdom, will be broken down by 
the strength of the Colonial feeling.’ (Vol. ii. p. 308.) 


Thus Imperial Federation, if it is to be a reality, will 
involve the loss by Colonial legislatures of powers which 
they at present exercise. ‘They will lose the exclusive power 
to tax, they will lose the exclusive control of their commer- 
cial relations. They will lose the power of repudiating, 
whenever it suits them, treaties with foreign powers. Will 
they be willing in such matters to be governed by a central 
council or assembly in London, in which, after all, they will 
hold a far from commanding position ? 

When men speak of interests common to the whole 
Empire, which are to be put under a supreme imperial 
authority, what are the interests to which they refer? Trade 
and commerce are at present regarded by each Colony ex- 
clusively from its own point of view. It is against the 
manufacturers of the Mother Country that most of the 
Colonies insist on maintaining a system of hostile tariffs. 
Sir Charles Dilke goes so far as to say :— 

‘the crux of Imperial Federation lies in this tariff question. The 
British Empire for customs purposes consists of a great number of 
foreign and almost hostile countries, and it is as difficult to conceive the 
whole of the Colonies becoming free-trade communities as to expect 
the Mother Country to become protectionist under such temptation as 
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the Canadians could hold out to her. We have not yet been able to 
reduce to harmony, or to found upon a base of principle, the tariffs 
even of those Crown Colonies in which we are all-powerful ; and there 
seems, indeed, but little hope of the adoption of a common system for 
the Empire as a whole. In declaring that a Zollverein is by no means 
a practical proposal towards the consolidation of the Empire, Lord 
Rosebery, no doubt, thinks that any commercial union tempting the 
Mother Country into the fetters of Protection is impossible just because 
Colonial protectionists are more anxious to keep out the goods of Great 
Britain and of India than those of any other portion of the world ; but 
he, perhaps, also feels that were it possible of attainment such a 
Zollverein would be opposed to our best hopes for the future of the 
world. Instead of doing our utmost to break down the barriers 
between peoples, we should be setting up new ones which would help to 
parcel the globe into three or four great systems of the future, shut 
off from and hostile to one another.’ (Vol. ii. p. 475.) 


Lord Rosebery is President of the Imperial Federation 
League, yet many of the supporters of that Association have 
not yet abandoned all belief in the possibility of a customs 
union, an expression which, however, bears a very different 
meaning with Colonists and with our merchants at home. 


‘When the latter ask for it, they express the wish to secure a better 
market for our goods by getting rid of Colonial tariffs, and for this 
end some of them are willing to adopt protective measures against the 
outside world; but the colonists repudiate the idea of relying largely 
upon direct taxation to make up a deficiency in their customs revenue. 
What the Canadians ask for is that we should concede advantages to 
Colonial goods over the goods of foreign countries, and many of them 
distinctly explain that they would not admit British manufactured 
articles into Canada without duties. They propose, however, to 
subject them to duties somewhat less heavy than those which would be 
levied upon foreign goods.’ 


It seems, therefore, that the official view of the leaders of 
the Imperial Federation League is to treat trade and com- 
merce as of local importance, to be dealt with by the pro- 
vincial governments and parliaments, not by those of the 
Empire, whilst there is, nevertheless, amongst many 
members of the League a strong protectionist feeling, 
which sees in federation an opportunity of imposing pro- 
tective restrictions on the whole of the outside world. 

The raising, the maintenance, and the command of the 
forces of the crown, naval and military, must, whatever be 
the system of federation, belong to the Supreme Federal 
Government. These are matters, however, necessarily 
dependent upon the view taken by the supreme Govern- 
ment of Imperial Policy. Is it conceivable that in 
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any state of things with which the present generation 
of Englishmen has to deal, the Colonies will share so 
largely in bearing the burden of Imperial defence, as to 
make it just or even possible to withdraw from the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom its control of the British army 
and navy? The Federal Government of the United States is, 
as we have seen, supreme over foreign relations, over the 
national forces, over trade and commerce ; it imposes taxes 
to provide the means for carrying out its policy. Throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the Union there is spread a 
system of Federal Courts, and an organisation of Federal 
tax-gatherers, independent of the state authorities. If we 
are to set up for the British Empire an Imperial Government, 
we presume it is intended that it should govern; i.e. that it 
should be capable of controlling the provinces as to matters 
within its own jurisdiction; and if so, this can only be done 
by the adoption of a similar instrumentality. For this we 
do not believe that either the United Kingdom or the colonies 
are prepared. 

Sir Charles Dilke has sketched for us, in his accounts of 
the Australasian and North American colonies, communities 
which are in fact independent of the Mother Country. Con- 
trol from home under the present system is no longer pos- 
sible or attempted. Would control from London be possible 
if the controlling authority or assembly contained representa~ 
tives of the colonies? We think not. We hope for the 
continuance of happy relations between Great Britain and 
the colonies. But we believe these are likely to be more 
lasting, when our relations are admitted to be based only 
upon the common sentiment and the common interest of 
kindred but virtually independent peoples. It is not in 
general submission to any central control, so much as in 
friendly alliance between the different parts of the Empire, 
that the best hope of our continued union lies. Above all 
things it is desirable that if closer union is desired pressure 
for it should come rather from the colonies than from home. 
In the London Colonial Conference of 1887, a hearty patriotic 
sentiment prevailed. Statesmen at home and in the colonies 
may do much to foster these sentiments. Yet the results 
that followed that conference convey a word of warning to 
those who would hurry on their efforts to attain Imperial 
Federation. 

‘The conference was merely consultative, and distinguished and 


powerful as were its members its decisions were not binding until they 
had been ratified and adopted by the Parliaments of the various 
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colonies which were affected by the arrangements made. Sir Samuel 
Griffith took a leading part in the conference, and he was Prime 
Minister of Queensland ; but it will be remembered that the Queensland 
Parliament rejected the Defence Bill, and turned out the ministry. 
This seems an additional reason why the extension of the federal 
system throughout the various groups of which the Empire is composed 
should precede the series of frequent conferences looked for by Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Carnarvon.’ (Vol. ii. p. 476.) 


Since Sir Charles Dilke wrote, a great step has been taken 
in the direction of Australasian Federation, by the frank 
manner in which Sir Henry Parkes and the colony of New 
South Wales, which had kept aloof from the Australasian 
Federal Council, have now declared for a system of complete 
Federation of all the Australasian Colonies. That a serious 
attempt to give practical effect to this desire will now be 
made is certain; and in every respect the movement de- 
serves the sympathy of the Mother Country. The con- 
ference held at Melbourne last February has shown the grow- 
ing strength of the sentiment of Australian nationality. The 
rising spirit of the young Australasians tempts them to look 
forward to a time when the United States of Australasia will 
be the great power of the Pacific, and the relations between 
the new Dominion and the Home Government will be all 
the easier from the diminished number of points of contact 
at which friction can take place. The desire of Australasian 
colonists for Imperial Federation is much less evident, and 
on the whole, according to Sir Charles Dilke, it seems to have 
diminished in the last two or three years. In Victoria, where 
the prevailing sentiment is anti-Irish, the fact that Lord 
Rosebery, the President of the Imperial Federation League, 
is a Home Ruler, has told against it: whilst in ‘ New South 
‘ Wales and Queensland there exists at present a terror of 
‘the word “Imperial.”’ Sir Charles Dilke sums up his 
impression of Australian sentiment as follows :— 


‘It is generally assumed in Great Britain that the subject of Imperial 
Federation is one regarded with much interest by colonists, whilst 
some think that there is in the colonies a positive enthusiasm for the 
cause. Asa fact the majority of the Australian colonists are dis- 
inclined to trouble their heads upon the question, and when they are 
forced to do so treat the suggestion as a dream, in much the same way 
in which we are inclined to behave towards ideas of Anglo-Saxon re- 
union. The references made to Imperial Federation by those of the 
leading men of Australia who are in favour of it are not taken up by 
popular feeling, and their authors are often looked upon as politicians 
of the past, or ridiculed by the press for adherence to impracticable 
views The feeling of the Australian democracy is that the existing 
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bond with the Mother Country may be one not actually hurtful to the 
colonies, and if it does no good a matter of no great consequence ; but 
there is an unwillingness to discuss changes in the direction of 
strengthening the tie. Among the older settlers the leaning towards 
closer relations with the Mother Country is connected with a Con- 
servatism in politics and in matters of property which places them out 
of sympathy with the ruling democracies of the Australian colonies ; 
while the native-born Australians look upon Imperial affairs with a 
languid interest, and are apt to turn impatiently from their discussion 
to matters which to them are more real, and of more practical 
importance in their lives, ‘The bond between the old land and the 
new is more and more regarded as a sentimental tradition, and less and 
less as one of the facts of politics.’ 


The effect of the very careful inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject by Sir Charles Dilke will be to convince many of those 
who long for a closer connexion between the component parts 
of the British Empire that the time for Imperial Federation 
is not yet. In the mean time, let us watch and encourage 
the attempts of our colonies to federate their adjacent states, 
as has been so successfully accomplished in Canada, or to 
bring themselves into still closer union witheach other. There 
are many reasons why, even from the point of view of the 
internal politics of the Mother Country, there should be 
great caution exercised in the policy of Imperial Federali- 
sation. In Canada, and in Australia, as formerly in the 
United States, inter-colonial federation means a step towards 
Union. There are some members of the Imperial Federation 
League who hope to find in federalisation a solution of the 
Home Rule controversy now troubling the United Kingdom. 
With people of these views it is not intended that the 
United Kingdom should form a unit in the proposed fede- 
ration of States. England, Scotland, Ireland, perhaps even 
Wales, are to be individually treated, and to be separately 
represented in the Federal Assembly. A step towards closer 
union with the colonies is therefore to be simultaneous with 
a step in the opposite direction so far as the relations inter 
se of the different parts of the United Kingdom are con- 
cerned. Indeed, admission has been made ‘ that true feder- 
‘ ation would necessitate the creation of local parliaments in 
‘ the various parts of the United Kingdom, and that Vice- 
‘roys in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, must be supplied 
‘ with executives composed of advisers taken from the local 
‘Houses.’ Sir Charles Dilke is far too practical a politician 
to have any sympathy with such supreme folly as this; to 
which only the urgent temporary necessity of a political 
party in distress has drawn the transient attention of the 
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public. The people of the British Islands will remain one 
nation, and will continue to be governed as such. We are 
dealing here with the future government of the Empire 
rather than of the Kingdom. 

Professor Bryce’s description of the unity of political 
sentiment which pervades every part of the United States, 
presents a strong contrast to the variety of interest existing 
in Canada, in Australia, at the Cape, andathome. Through- 
out the British Empire men are not under the influence of 
the same public opinion. One province knows nothing of 
the statesmen or the politics of another. Throughout the 
whole of the Union, on the other hand, the same party 
divisions prevail, and every four years the executive of the 
whole federation is chosen by a mass vote of the whole people. 
It is true enough, as Imperial Federationists assert, that the 
changes of modern civilisation bring practically nearer 
together states divided by long stretches of land and sea. For 
all that, railways, steamships, and electric telegraphs have not 
yet quite annihilated time and space. The American Union 
stretches over a vast area; but it is enclosed within a 
ring fence all the same. No part of it is at a distance from 
the whole of the rest. Every part of it takes deep interest 
in the political questions which interest the rest. Moreover, 
the strongest possible feeling prevailsamongst Americans that 
the Union must be kept intact at all costs. No state can 
secede except as the result of a successful war. This has 
been decided once for all, and this by itself marks the wide 
difference that exists between the unity, the nationality of 
the American Union, and that of the British Empire. The 
coherence of the latter depends upon good feeling only. It 
is certain that Great Britain and those colonies that remained 
loyal to the connexion would not endeavour by force of 
arms to coerce a self-governing colony to remain a province 
of the Empire against its will. Let us recognise facts; let 
us beware of the danger of cherishing a belief in the national 
unity of the Empire under a supreme Government, if there 
is no fixed determination amongst us to maintain it. 

Some writers of the present day blame the colonial policy 
of Lord John Russell and Lord Grey, as a policy which 
could not but tend to the establishment of the virtual inde- 
pendence of the colonies. No doubt the loosening of the 
bond of union between Mother Country and colonies has 
gone further than Lord Grey at all events desired. The 
maintenance of a great system of free trade within the 
Empire, would, it is urged, have done much to give it 
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solidarity. To our mind the system of to-day has been 
the natural and necessary development of the circumstances 
in which colonies and Mother Country found them- 
selves. It is quite certain that flourishing British commu- 
nities across the seas would sooner or later have insisted on 
self-government upon the lines with which the colonists had 
been familiar at home. They had the wish to govern them- 
selves, they had the power to govern themselves, and the 
Home Government was, as a matter of fact, powerless to 
control them. The Empire has been kept together by 
reason of the looseness of the tie which connects its compo- 
nent parts. The colonies, as their strength grows, and their 
perception of their special needs, naturally become more and 
more inclined to prefer their own special interests to those 
of the Empire at large. The Mother Country meets every 
fresh assertion of colonial independence by prompt conces- 
sion. Instead of that grand system of Imperial Free Trade, 
which we at home would have desired, Sir Charles Dilke most 
truly declares that it is only by facilitating the imposition 
of increased taxes on our goods that we retain our Empire ! 

The late conference at Melbourne gives fresh weight to 
Sir Charles Dilke’s belief that ‘ Australia is gliding by 
‘ insensible degrees into a national life, and while an alliance 
‘ between herself and the Mother Country on the present 
‘ conditions may long’continue, any active attempt to replace 
‘ it by a tighter hold is likely to be dangerous.’ We think 
there is in all this little to regret. It is natural and in- 
evitable that the policy of great self-governing colonies, 
separated by many thousands of miles from the Mother 
Country, should be dictated by the interests of their own 
people. If there is a conflict between colonial and British 
interests, the former will be favoured in the colony, as cer- 
tainly as the latter will be preferred at home. Between 
states so situated, surely it is wiser to look for the main- 
tenance of permanent friendly relations rather to alliance 
than to the construction of a central government which 
should be supreme over them all. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that a 
similar vagueness characterises the projects of Imperial 
Federationists and of Irish Home Rulers. But here all 
similarity between them ends. The former are actuated 
by a desire, shared by all loyal subjects of the Empire, 
to perpetuate its unity, and to give full scope to a 
noble patriotism. Men may differ as to the best means by 
which the various sections of our great Empire can be 
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enabled to act together, and as to the best means of securing 
and perpetuating that which is to all of us a subject of 
pride, our common flag, and our common allegiance to the 
Crown. There is no difference amongst us as to the ends 
at which we are aiming. Unfortunately it is far otherwise 
with those who take opposite views of the present Irish 
controversy. 
Between Unionists and the followers of Mr. Parnell-— 
who now, alas! are able to dictate a policy to Mr. Glad- 
stone and his adherents—there is a difference of ends and 
objects so complete that no possible compromise between 
them is conceivable. A full, impartial, and exhaustive in- 
quiry has been held by three of the ablest and most respected 
judges of the English Bench into the operations and organ- 
isation of the Irish Home Rule Party. It is true that certain 
allegations made by the ‘Times’ newspaper against Mr. 
Parnell have been disproved. That newspaper has been 
shown to have been itself the victim of gross fraud, and to 
have put before the public, without sufficient examination, as 
genuine, letters of Mr. Parnell of a highly incriminating 
character, which turn out to have been forgeries. The find- 
ings of the judges as to other charges are much more 
important to the public, for they disclose beyond all dispute 
the trne objects and the criminal methods of Irish separatists. 
The judges declare that those who, with Mr. Davitt, started 
the Irish Land League, including some of the most zealous 
members of the Irish parliamentary party, ‘ established and 
‘ joined that organisation with the intention, by its means, 
‘to bring about the absolute independence of Ireland as a 
‘ separate nation.’ Mr. Davitt avows that his hopes and 
wishes are unchanged at this day. The judges find further 
that Mr. Parnell and the leaders of the Land League entered 
into a conspiracy by means of coercion and intimidation to 
promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of agri- 
cultural rents, for the purpose of driving the Irish landlords, 
described as the English garrison, out of the country; that 
they systematically circulated newspapers which advocated 
dynamite and which occasionally praised assassination ; that 
the Parliamentary party of Mr. Parnell has for years been 
receiving pay from the Irish National League of America, an 
organisation completely under the control of the Clan-na- 
Gael, the bitterest enemies of Great Britain, and the sup- 
porters of outrage and dynamite. It was, however, not 
proved that the Parnellites were aware of this control, though 
the judges held that they abstained from condemning or re~ 
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pudiating the violent action of the extreme party, lest such 
honest language of theirs should induce that section of their 
allies to withdraw its assistance. The strongest language 
ever used by Mr. Bright and other Unionist statesmen has 
therefore been proved up to the hilt. The Land League was 
founded and worked with a separatist object; it did operate 
by means of coercion and intimidation; by its newspaper 
organs it did do much to encourage outrage ; and the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, in 1886-1887, was in the pay of the 
avowed enemies of England. Even Mr. Gladstone can 
hardly now maintain that Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and their 
followers have been under the sway of that ‘union of 
‘hearts’ which he is so fond of contrasting with the mere 
‘paper unionism ’ of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain ! 

It shows how little there is in common between many 
English members of the Home Rule party and their Irish 
allies, that so many of the former should join a league for the 
purpose of consolidating the British people in loyal alle- 
giance to the Crown, whilst many of the latter, and indeed 
the leading spirits amongst them, are proved in the language 
once used by Mr. Gladstone to have been ‘ marching through 
‘rapine towards the dismemberment and disintegration of 
‘ the Empire.’ 

This is hardly the place to enter upon a discussion of the 
important Land Bill recently introduced by Mr. Balfour into 
the House of Commons, which is shortly to receive the con- 
sideration of Parliament. It is a measure designed to remove 
grievance, to promote contentment, and to strike from the 
hands of Irish agitators the weapons which they have most 
unscrupulously used in the furtherance of their policy of 
establishing a separate and independent Irish nation, Their 
separatist policy, as was early recognised by Mr. Davitt, 
would get little enthusiastic support from the Irish people, 
unless there could be combined with it the hope of agrarian 
revolution. The pecuniary interests of the swarming tenantry 
of Ireland, and the chronic distress prevailing along its 
western shores, enabled the leaders of the Land League to 
count upon a vast mass of [rish support, and in England upon 
much sympathy with Irish poverty. The Government have 
dealt boldly with a difficult problem. They have framed one 
of the greatest measures ever submitted to Parliament. It 
is a peremptory answer to the assertion that the Irish policy 
of the Government is coercive and not remedial ; for if it is 
desirable to effect a radical change in the tenure of land in 
Ireland, this Bill will accomplish it by a liberal confidence in 
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the resources of the Irish agricultural population, and by a 
highly ingenious combination to protect the interests of 
the United Kingdom. It will be keenly opposed; for this 
Bill, if carried, gives a death-blow to the scheme of Home 
Rule. The contest is a singular one. For, on the one hand, 
the British Government, which is accused of being the op- 
pressor of Ireland, offers to the Irish people a boon of great 
magnitude, which will enable them to obtain on easy and 
equitable terms the possession of the land, the object of 
their fondest hopes; on the other hand, this measure is 
denounced and rejected by the men who call themselves the 
representatives of the Irish people, but who are in reality 
the nominees of Mr. Parnell. Such a measure of relief 
could only be based on a conviction of the permanent union 
of Ireland with Great Britain, and of the absolute supremacy 
of the Parliament and executive of the United Kingdom. 
England would become for forty-nine years the creditor of 
Ireland for thirty millions of money, and could never relin- 
quish the control of securities on which such a loan is made. 
The Bill is the seal of the Union. 

Thus, whilst in Australia, in America, and in Africa, the 
tendency to confederate and to consolidate will surely 
strengthen with advancing years, at home there is every 
prospect that the attempt to break up the Parliamentary 
union of the three kingdoms will end as such attempts have 
hitherto ended, in complete failure. For a time they give 
trouble, and even cause danger; but the policy is unsuited to 
the age in which we live; it is opposed to the tendency of 
the times. Were it momentarily to triumph, it would break 
down inimmediate disaster, to the discomfiture and disgrace 
of those who had promoted it. The Unionist Government 
has once more proved its claim to the confidence of the 
British people. 


END OF VOL. CLXXI. 
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G. Bowen's proposed federal council, 569—Sir C. Dilke on relations 
of colonies to England, 570—colonial views on federation, 575— 
intercolonial consolidation, 578—central imperial control, 579— 
customs union, 584—Australian opinion, 586—Federation not 
Home Rule, 589. 

Courcy, H. de, his work on the Catholic Church in United States 
reviewed, 476. 

Cunningham, C. D., his book on the Swiss Confederation reviewed, 
113. 

Curzon, Hon. G. M., his book on Russia in Central Asia reviewed, 179. 


D 


Dilke, Sir C. W., his book on ‘ Problems of Greater Britain’ reviewed, 
565. 
E 


Egypt, review of books concerning English occupation of, 267—former 
misgovernment and oppression, 269—forced labour, 270, 291— 
bribery, 271—slavery, 271, 293-—-land question, 272—money 
lenders, 273-——Arabi’s rebellion, 274—loss of the Soudan, 275— 
Alexandria indemnities, 275—cholera, 276—financial difficulties, 
276—irrigation, 277, 298—means of communication, 278, 298—- 
police and prisons, 278, 295—public instruction, 278, 296—courts 
of justice, 279, 297—international interference, 280—foreigners not 

amenable to Egyptian criminal jurisdiction, 281—Europeans exempt 

from taxes, 282—difficulty in enforcing customs regulations, 282— 

position of British Consul-General, 285—European officials, 288— 
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reforms already effected, 291—abandonment of the Soudan, 294— 
public security, 295—financial reforms, 299—alleged unpopularity 
of English interference, 303—future policy of British Government 
in Egypt, 305. 

F 


Forester, H., his translation of the Memoirs of Electress Sophia of 
Hanover reviewed, 234. 
G 


Garde, H. de la, his work on the Duc de Rohan and the French 
Protestants reviewed, 389. 

German Empire, re-establishment of the, review of the Count 
Vitzthum’s book upon events leading to, 96—reason of successes 
of Prussia over Austria and France, 99—diplomatic skill of 
Bismarck, 100—secret treaty between Prussia and Italy, 102— 
Prussian occupation of Dresden, 103—Austrian victory at Custozza 
over the Italians, 105—effect of Prussian needleguns, 106—Prussian 
victory at Sadowa, 107; consequent disturbance of balance of 
power in Europe, 108—Prussia the supreme arbiter of Germany, 
108—minor States and North German League, 109—national 
feeling of United Germany, 110. 

Gibbons, Cardinal, two of his works reviewed, 476. 


Hi 


Hanoverian Marriage, A, see Zell, Duchess of. 


J 


Justi, C., Professor Keane’s translation of his life of Velasquez 
reviewed, 510. 
K 


Keane, A. H., his translation of Professor Justi’s life of Velasquez 
reviewed, 510. 
Kemble, J. M., his edition of the State Papers of the House of 
Hanover reviewed, 234. 
Kécher, Dr. A., his work on the Electress Sophia of Hanover reviewed, 
234. 
L 


Labour, Wages of, review of books concerning, 208—increase in habit 
of saving, and its effect on the labour question, 208—growth of 
combination among artisans, 210—grievances of unskilled labourers, 
212—‘sweating,’ 213—rate of wages compared with purchasing 
power, 216—evils alleged to result from foreign pauper immigra- 
tion, 219—competition between London and country, 220 —irregu- 
larity of demand a possible cause of ‘sweating,’ 221—effect of 
improvidence in lowering wages, 222—proposed remedies for 
‘ sweating,’ 223—=strikes, 225—dangers of sentimental interference, 
227—practical remedies, 230—need of technical education, 232. 

Laugel, A., his work on Henri de Rohan reviewed, 389. 
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Lieven, Princess, review of her correspondence with Earl Grey, 453— 
her position as Russian ambassadress at the British Court and in 
London society, 453—first acquaintance with Earl Grey, 454— 
her taste for letter writing, 455—word-portraits of her by Charles 
Greville, 455; and by Mr. Ralph Sneyd, 456—her own descrip- 
tion of herself, 456—translation of her letters, 457—admiration for 
Mr. Canning, 459—letter to Lord Grey during his retirement from 
polities, 460—Lord Grey’s reply, 461—opinion upon Polignac’s 
ministry in France, 463—urges Lord Grey to take a more active 
part in public affairs, 465—opinion of the French revolution of 
July, 466—her ignorance of English domestic affairs, 468-—letters 
on the Polish insurrection, 469; on Prince Czartoryski’s reception 
in England, 470; on the Czar’s reception of Lord Durham, 478 ; 
on Stratford Canning’s appointment as envoy to St. Petersburg, 473 
close of the mission of Prince and Princess Lieven, 474. 

Leighton, Sir F., his discourse on Spanish art reviewed, 510. 


M 


Mackay, T., his book on the English poor reviewed, 208. 

Meauz, Vicomte de, his work on French Protestantism in the seven- 
teenth century reviewed, 389. 

Melbourne, Lord, review of Mr. Sanders’ edition of the papers of, 307 
—early years, 308—enters Parliament, 310—marries Lady Caroline 
Ponsonby, 310—-made Secretary for Ireland, 312—Home Secretary 
under Lord Grey, 312—opinions on Reform, 513—tact as an 
administrator, 316-—becomes prime minister, 318—circumstances of 
his dismissal, 318—correspondence with King William IV., 320 
—second administration, 324—Canadian policy, 325—treatment of 
the Eastern question, 330—later years, 333—political principles, 
334—establishment of penny postage, 336—influence over Queen 
Victoria, 336—learning and originality of mind, 337. 

Moseley, H. N., his notes of a naturalist on the ‘ Challenger’ reviewed, 
75. 


N 


Naval Supremacy and Tactics, review of Lord Brassey’s annual con- 
cerning, 146—defence of commerce, 148—eflicient fleet, our true 
coast defence, 151—blockade of enemy’s ports, 152—existing fleet 
insufficient, 156—lessons derived from naval mancuvres, 157— 
advantages of electric telegraph in land defence, 159—coast defence 
assisted by recent inventions, 162—fortification of distant naval 
stations, 163—strength of the navy the life of our Empire, 166—vote 
of twenty-one and a half millions for increase of the navy, 167— 
importance of speed in battle-ships, 168—preference for quick- 
firing guns, 168—smokeless powder, 170—belted cruisers, 171— 
unarmed first-class cruisers, 172—utilisation of early ironclads, 173 
—use of vessels of inferior speed, 174—>patrolling the ocean high- 
ways, 176—co-operation of fast merchant steamers in protection of 
commerce, 177. 
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O 


Orelli, Dr. A. von, his work on Switzerland reviewed, 113. 
Orleans, Duke of, his records of the Algerian campaigns reviewed, 39. 


P 


Parliamentary Procedure, review of Order Book of the House of Com- 
mons concerning, 253—first recorded ‘ question ’ to a Minister, 253— 
ruleas to a motion being made when debateable matter is entered upon, 
254—daily issue of orders of the day, 255—development of 
obstruction, 256—increase in number of questions on notice paper, 
257—rule of urgency, 258—attacks on character in the form of 
questions, 261—indiscreet questions at critical periods, 263— 
extension of powers of the Speaker, 265. 

Pears, E., his book on the fall of Constantinople reviewed, 340. 

Plauchut, E., his book on Egypt and the English Occupation reviewed, 
267. 

R 


Rohan, Henri de, review of works concerning, 389—Huguenot 
ancestry, 394—character of his mother, 395—early career, 396— 
journey through England and Scotland, 397—compares England 
with other countries, 398—strength of character, 398—favourite of 
Henry IV., 399—conducts siege of Juliers, 400—his loss through 
Henry’s death, 401—becomes leader of Protestant party during the 
Regency, 405—views on French policy, 406—raises forces for 
Marie de Médicis, 409—military leader in Huguenot rebellion, 411 
—his choice of a battle-ground, 413—unjustly suspected by his 
followers, 414—defends Montauban against King Louis XIIL., 416 
—negotiates the peace of Montpellier, 418—conducts second 
religious war, 419—accepts the aid of England, 422—his manifesto 
defending the third war of religion, 423—career after the fall of 
Rochelle, 427. 

Roman Catholicism in the United States, review of works upon, 476— 
Macaulay’s forecast of its future growth, 477—its small beginnings, 
477—Maryland settled by Catholic refugees, 478—religious liberty 
proclaimed in Maryland, 480—‘ Act concerning Religion,’ 482— 
Protestant ascendency in Maryland, 483—toleration of Catholics in 
Pennsylvania, 484—John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, 486— 
suppression of the Jesuits, 487—General Washington discourages 
Gunpowder Plot celebration, 489—overtures to Catholics during 
the War of Independence, 490—first official recognition of the 
Catholic Church by the American Government, 491—national 
independence of American branch of Catholic Church, 493—election 
of a bishop by the priesthood, 495—first episcopal consecration in 

| the States, 496—restoration of the Jesuits, 497—first Catholic 

i Church in New England, 498—distinguished American prelates, 

500—accessions from Irish and German immigration, 501—increase 

of American-born priesthood, 502—Cardinal Gibbons, 504—Arch- 
bishop Ireland on the mission and destiny of the Catholic Church in 

United States, 507, 
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toman Empire, the Later, review of Mr. Bury’s history of, 340— 
causes of Western depreciatory estimation of, 341—influence of 
Christianity in consolidation of, 348—effects of barbarian invasions, 
350—catastrophe averted by Aétius, 352—reign of Justinian, 354— 
Empress Theodora, 356—Justinian’s jurisprudence, 357—Byzan- 
tine art, 358—Persian conquests under Maurice and Heraclius, 359 
—repulse of Saracens by Constantine IV., 364-—defeat of Moslem 
invaders by Leo III., 365—reforms under Leo, 366—reign of 
Constantine V., 367—religious controversy, 369—iconoclasm, 370— 
literature during the epoch, 371—benefits conferred by Eastern 
Empire on Western Europe, 375. 

Rousset, C., his work on the conquest of Algeria reviewed, 39. 

Russell, Lord John, review of Mr. Walpole’s life of, 1—boyhood, 2— 
visits Spain, 3—elected member for Tavistock, 4—early parlia- 
mentary achievements, 5—Paymaster under Lord Grey, 6—Reform 
Bill of 1831, 7—leader of Opposition, 8—relations with O’Connell, 9— 
Home Secretary under Lord Melbourne, 9—opinion on Home Rule, 
10—success as leader of the House of Commons, 11—transferred to 
Colonial Office, 12—contests with Lord Palmerston, 13—Prime 
Minister, 15—method of dealing with the Irish famine, 17—disagree- 
ments with Lord Palmerston, 18—joins Lord Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment, 22—his share of responsibility for Crimean war, 25—envoy 
to Vienna Conference, 30—Colonial Secretary, 30—Foreign Secre- 
tary under Lord Palmerston, 32—efforts for a United Italy, 33— 
‘Alabama’ question, 34—Schleswig-Holstein affair, 35—again 
Prime Minister, 35—literary work, 37—domestic enjoyments, 38. 


Ss 


Shea, J. G., works on the Catholic Church in America reviewed, 476. 
Spry, W. J. J., his book on the cruise of the ‘ Challenger’ reviewed, 
75. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles, hislyrical poemsreviewed,429—weaknesses 
of his style, 433—want of concentration, 434, 450—-poetic texture 
concealing paucity of substance, 435—facility in word-music, 436— 
unsavoury subjects, 437—‘ Faustine,’ 437—‘In a Garden,’ and 
‘St. Dorothy,’ 440—‘ Ballad of Bath,’ 441—ballads in dialect, 442 
—‘ Four Songs of Four Seasons, 443—*‘ Relics,’ 445—personal poems, 
447—‘ Stage Love,’ 452. 

Switzerland, Democracy in, review of works upon, 113—complete 
success, 115—obstacles overcome, 116; diversities of race and 
religion, 117 ; local sentiment of the cantons, 119—Swiss popular 
government compared with that of America and France, 120—Swiss 
executive practically permanent, 124—originality in its constitution, 
126—the Federal Council, 127—the Referendum, or reference to 
the people, 135—=stability of the Federal Executive due to the 
Referendum, 145. 

T 


Talleyrand, review of correspondence with Napoleon J., 546—versa- 
tility, 548—guiding principles, 549—-cynicism, 550— influence upon 
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the Revolution, 551—advocates constitutional monarchy, 552— 
rivalry with Fouché, 555—-use of flattery, 556—arrest of Duc 
@’Enghien, 557—announces defeat at Trafalgar, 558—views on 


partition of Europe, 559—efforts towards alliance between France 
and England, 560-—flight to England, 564. 


Thomson, Sir C. W., his reports on the voyage of the ‘ Challenger ’ 


reviewed, 75. 


Vv 


Velasquez, Diego, review of works concerning, 510—ancient lineage, 


513—first teachers, 514—marriage, 514, 518—sources of inspiration, 
515—kitchen-pieces, 516—religious works, 517, 532—invited to 
Spanish court, 519—portraits of Philip IV., 520, 523, 534; 
of Charles I, of England, 521 ; of Don Carlos and of Olivares, 524 ; of 
Pope Innocent X., 535—contemporary attack upon his style, 521— 
competition in historical art, 525—first Italian journey, 525—‘ The 
Topers,’ 526—picture on surrender of Breda, 529—hunting-subjects, 
580—counsels to Murillo, 531—style fettered by etiquette, 532— 
equestrian portraits, 533—second Italian journey, 535—=style of his 
maturity, 536—courtly refinement, 539—last days, 539—his 
naturalism, 541—influence on art, 542. 


Vitzthum, Count, his ‘ London, Gastein, and Sadowa’ reviewed, 96. 


See German Empire. 


W 


Walpole, S., his life of Lord John Russell reviewed, 1. 
Wild, J. J., his book on the voyage of the ‘ Challenger’ reviewed, 75. 


Z 


Zell, Eléonore, Duchess of, review of works concerning, 234—lady-in- 


waiting of Princess of Tarentum, 236—her first meeting with 
Dukes George William and John Frederic of Hanover, 237—her 
union with the Duke of Zell, 242—her daughter Sophia Dorothea, 
243—letter from Louis XIV. to the Duchess of Zell, 245—shelters 
Huguenot refugees, 246—marriage of her daughter to Prince 
George of Hanover, 247—Sophia Dorothea becomes the mother of 
George II., 248—her separation from her husband—later years of 
the Duchess and her daughter, 251. 
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